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CHAPTER V. 


a months had passed; Mrs. Atherton and her daughters had 

quitted the Deanery. Every body pitied them, and wondered how 
they would exist on the little the Dean had contrived, by large insurances, 
to save for them. 

Curiosity tempted half Wylminstre to the sale at the Deanery. The 
Dean’s simplicity of taste and mode of life were visible enough to the 
thoughtless crowd of idle people who loitered over the low-roofed wains- 
coted rooms, where the furniture was lotted out for the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer. Many bid for some little article, to preserve as a slight memorial of 
a man whom all alike loved and revered. Every bidder, however, paused 
as John Waldron, in his plain coat and broad-brimmed hat, offered a start- 
ling sum for a small, well-used, old-fashioned writing-table, at which the 
Dean had for many years penned his sermons, and the large easy leathern 
chair which accompanied it. Even the brokers themselves, a very relent- 
less set of people, ceased when they saw how resolutely the old gentleman 
stood his ground. Gaining courage by his success, Mr. Waldron bid 
again boldly for the small finger-organ, which always stood in the Dean’s 
study, and on which Margaret had so resolutely overcome the neglect of 
her youth, less to gratify her own natural taste than her father’s intense 
enthusiasm for sacred music. A smile broke out on the faces of the crowd 
at the incongruity of the old Quaker’s purchase; but even this did not 
deter him from his purpose, or prevent his adding a curiously antique 
silver tea-service, which was so small as to be contained in a small oak box, 
and whose delicate workmanship was the admiration of the keen-eyed 
Israelites, who never fail to flock to all gatherings of such a nature as this 
sale at the Deanery. John Waldron looked triumphant when he returned 
home to his dinner in Acre Lane, in spite of the unmoved face he had dis- 
played during the excitement of the auction-room. “ Thou wilt find room 
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for them, Sarah,” he said to his sister, “until our Maggie comes back to 
us. I could not bear to see those things passing into other hands ;—but 
it cost me a sharp morning’s work to secure them, I can tell thee.” 

“ Tt will indeed be a pleasant surprise for her, poor child,” Miss Wal- 
dron replied. “Susannah told our Betsy it had grieved the poor thing 
sadly to leave them ; but she feared it would be a selfish waste of money, 
so she said no more about it. Iam glad Betty thought to tell me.” And 
the kind-hearted old lady trotted off into her bright airy kitchen,—bright 
from the reflection of its brilliant dish-covers and saucepans, and the clean 
and spotless stone-floor,—to give orders to the no less pleased old servant 
ior the careful stowing away of the furniture until such times as Margaret 
should claim them. 

Ralph had stayed at his uncle’s until the sale was over, and all the affairs 
of his father duly arranged; and then he had once more returned to Cam- 
bridge, where he was now tutor and fellow of his college. 

The evening sun was shining brightly, and sending long shadows on 
the pavement of the old city, when Margaret Atherton, giving her port- 
manteau and carpet-bag to a porter at the station, and pulling down her 
thick crape veil, walked down the long street with her wrapping-shawl 
across her arm. She was commencing her new life, and accommodating 
herself to independence. Thankful for not meeting a single face she 
recognised, she tripped lightly across the well-kept court, and up the 
clean steps of the stiff little portico. Old Betty gave her a joyful recog- 
nition ; and only stopping to divest herself of her shawl, and throwing 
back her veil, she stood unannounced in the pleasant back parlour, where 
her uncle and aunt were seated at their cheerful tea. To be pressed fondly 
to the warm bosom of her aunt Sarah, and to feel the kind kiss of her 
uncle on her forehead, was but the work of a moment; the next, Mar- 
garet had thrown off her bonnet and cloak, and was sitting in her old 
place by her aunt’s side, enjoying a cup of refreshing tea, and doing 
full justice to Betty’s buttered toast,—such toast as Margaret well knew 
could be fabricated nowhere as it always issued out of Betty’s hands. 

“So thou hast ventured on this long journey alone, Margaret, and 
walked all the way from the station. Why not have sent us a line, and 
my brother would have met thee ?” 

“ The opportunity for trying my power of independence was too good 
to be missed, aunt Sarah; but I got on very well.” 

“Thou art right, my dear; a woman who cannot help herself is a 
useless thing, and of no service to others. How will thy mother and 
sisters get on without thee ?” 

“There is no reason why they should not, aunt; they are in very 
comfortable lodgings. Mamma can sit at her window, and see all the 
gaiety going on without the trouble of going out.” 

“ And who will take care of them? Thy mother will never make 
two ends meet if the household economy is trusted to her; we shall 
soon hear of thy being summoned back to look after it.” - 
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“T hope not, uncle John,” Margaret replied, with a smile. “I have’ 
left Gracie in trust, and Susannah promises to help her; and though 
Grace is a little nervous over her responsibilities, she is very anxious to 
do her best.” 

“And so Ralph means to try and get a curacy ?—at least, so he told 
me before he left. I don’t quite understand it all; but I should have’ 
thought he was doing better where he is.” 

“ Ralph would prefer parish work ; and though it would hardly be so 
remunerative, it is what papa always hoped for him,” Margaret said 
thoughtfuily. 

“Tf Ralph has a curacy, he will want a housekeeper ;—does he mean 
to take in all the family? I would have him beware of that young thing’ 
Ethie, if he takes pupils, which of course he will try to do, if he can get 
them. She will turn all their heads with her pretty face. Ralph must 
keep clear of thy mother and the girls ;—but it is his place to look after 
thy comforts, child.” 

“ Ralph won’t forget me, uncle; nor do I think,” she added, with a 
smile, “that he will be very long without a housekeeper. But however 
that may be, I too have found work to do. Frank cannot possibly live 
on his pay for the next three or four years; and during that time I hope, 
by a little exertion, not only to make myself a useful active member of 
society, but to be able to continue his allowance the same as when dear 
papa was alive.” 

“T have no opinion of the navy,—or the army either, for that matter, 
—teaching young fellows all sorts of idleness and extravagance; espe- 
cially if a boy like Frank cannot keep himself out of his pay, but must 
depend on a sister’s earnings to keep him going. Another argument, if 
any were wanted, in favour of my peace principles,” Mr. Waldron added, 
rather testily. 

“We won't fight that battle over again, uncle John,” Margaret re- 
plied, with a laugh; “I shall leave Frank to attack you himself, when he 
comes back. I want to tell you what I propose doing myself; and I hope 
you will approve of that, at all events. 

“ A clergyman and his sister occupied the lower part of the house in 
which my mother has the drawing-room floor. Finding that the lady 
was a great invalid, I introduced myself, and offered any help I could 
render them during my stay. I found them particularly nice people. The 
brother had not long come into possession of a living in a country parish, 
which has for years been sadly neglected, and he was anxiously inquiring 
about for some active person, beyond a mere schoolmistress, who would 
essist him in bringing the school and parish into something like working 
order. All the schoolmistresses he had hitherto had had either thrown 
it up in despair, or had given him more trouble than they did good; and 
his sister was precluded from rendering him any help. Well, it seemed 
just the opportunity I wished for, as it would perhaps enable me to put 
im practice several little schemes which papa and I often talked over, and 
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also give me employment at once. So I offered him my services, frankly 
stating my reasons for doing so, naming the salary I should require, and 
making him fully understand I should only undertake it for a few months, 
which should be terminable by either party, if desired.” 

“ And pray how old may this said clergyman be?” her uncle asked, 
with a comical look at Margaret, which made the blood rise into her 
usually pale face. “If thou art not quite so pretty as thy sisters, thou 
art a fair sample of what a man would choose in a young wife; and it’s 
my place now to look after thee, and see that thou dost not fall into 
rough hands.” 

“Too old to be caught by a pretty face, uncle,” Margaret replied. 
“ His sister looks fifty at least, and I heard her say her brother was her 
senior in age. They know too as much of my belongings as it was 
needful to explain to them in making my agreement with them. If 
I like the work, and they like me and my ways, 1 am to remain as 
long as I please; but I am also free to give it up whenever I feel in- 
clined.” 

“ Well, thou art setting a good example to others of doing what thou 
thinkest right. I am sure I for one shall wish thee all success, child.” 

“ Dear uncle John, I am so glad to hear you say so; a little sym- 
pathy and encouragement I stand sadly in need of, after all the hard 
battles I have had to fight with mamma and Gracie ever since I left 
Wylminstre. Grace, I know, has reasoned against her better judgment ; 
yet still it seems hard to be always struggling against the wishes of those 
we love best.” : 

Miss Waldron took Margaret’s hand. “ Never fear, child,” she said 
kindly. “ They will see it all clearly enough by and by. If they knew 
thee as well as I do, they would be more willing to trust thy judg- 
ment than their own. Now come with me; I have something here to 
show thee.” And the kind old lady unlocked the little carved oak chest, 
and displayed, to her niece’s great delight, her own mother’s silver tea- 
service, which had been her uncle John’s wedding-present to his niece on 
her wedding-day. 

“T could not let it go away out of the family,” she said, with a 
pleasant smile. “It was my mother’s before it was thine; and now I 
give it to thee. Thy uncle’s gifts are in the store-room above. Neither 
thy father’s writing-table and chair, nor thy own organ, would he suffer 
any one to outbid him for at the sale. He knew how thou wouldst value 
them; and now they are all thine.” 

“My dear kind uncle and aunt,” was all Margaret could trust herself 
to utter. But they did not need thanks; Margaret’s tearful eyes and 
grateful smiles were an ample return for their gifts. 

Miss Waldron led Margaret away to her own old room, to rest her- 
self after her long journey ; and the following week was spent in making 
the few arrangements her plans required,—visiting her old friends, and 
settling the few matters connected with the Deanery which now re- 
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mained to be done; and then, bidding her uncle and aunt a reluctant 
good-by, she left them for her yet untried life at Deignton. 


CuapTer VI. 


Ir was a long day’s journey by railway, and an omnibus put Margaret 
down at her own door. Miss Weldon had earnestly pressed her to go to 
the Rectory for a week or two, even if she would not consent to reside 
there entirely, as she and her brother were anxious she should do; but 
this Margaret as resolutely declined. She would begin her life as she 
meant to continue it. She wished no one to know it was not such as she 
had been accustomed to. She desired above all things to avoid becom- 
ing a heroine. 

The village consisted principally of one long straggling street, com- 
posed of a number of detached cottages, varying in tidiness and respect- 
ability. Here and there a shop broke the uniformity of the line, and the 
carpenter’s and blacksmith’s workshops projected out into the road. The 
roofs of two or three farm-houses were seen above the low chimneys of 
the cottages; and close to the church and the school-house, which almost 
joined the’ churchyard, and at the extremity of the village, rose the pic- 
turesque, though neglected-looking Rectory. 

Margaret’s heart beat quicker as the driver of the omnibus lifted down 
her boxes, and carried them through the wicket-gate and up to the door 
of her new home. A respectable though poor woman was in the plea- 
sant, low-roofed, airy sitting-room, into which the door opened, engaged 
in blowing away, with an immense pair of bellows, at the bright wood fire 
on the hearth. 

“ Lawk-a-daisy !” she exclaimed, starting up as Margaret lifted the 
latch, “why, if here aint the new governess come a’ready, I declare, 
and I didn’t expect to see ’e for the next half-hour!” and seizing hold of 
the straps of the portmanteau, she helped vigorously to get it within the 
door of the bright cheerful-looking room. 

She had spread on the deal table a clean white cloth, on which was 
placed a blue-and-white cup and saucer, a black china tea-pot, and a huge 
loaf of bread. It was, at all events, a more cheerful welcome than 
she had expected. Every thing looked scrupulously clean and neat, and 
a warm “ homish” feeling took instant possession of the heart of the new 
tenant. ; 

Margaret stood chatting for a few minutes with the old woman, and 
then walked into the opposite door, where, in the small comfortable room, 
which her attendant told her was her own dormitory, a neat white bed, 
a strip of carpet, a few painted chairs, and a chest of deal drawers and 
wash-stand, formed the chief articles of furniture. 

While Margaret took off her bonnet and cloak, and refreshed herself 
with a good wash after her long dusty journey, the old woman was busy 
making her a cup of tea; and hungry and tired, Margaret thought she 
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had never tasted any bread so sweet as this from the large brown loaf, 
which, with an egg and a rasher of bacon, constituted her dinner and tea, 

She was in the midst of her unpacking when a gentle tap at the door 
arrested her; and with the summons from the old woman, to “ come in,” 
a young girl, about twenty, with a pleasant rosy face and bright laugh- 
ing eyes, stood within the threshold. She started a little at the tall 
figure in black which met her view. No one could look in Margaret’s 
soft violet eyes and colourless cheeks,—the bands of her glossy brown 
hair drawn back from her broad, white, and rather low forehead, and 
twisted simply round her small classical head; her dress of black stuff, 
with no relief save the plain white collar and cuffs; and her small deli- 
cately-formed hands, which showed at a glance how little they had been 
used to work,—without being struck with the contrast she presented to 
the common class of schoolmistresses. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Atherton,” she said, with a heightened 
colour, and pausing as if uncertain how to address the stranger; “ but 
Miss Weldon is a great invalid, and cannot get out, as I believe you 
know; and she has deputed me to see that your rooms are comfortable, 
and that you have all you require after your journey. I hope you have 
found it as you like?” 

“T am quite charmed with my new home; and to prove it, you see,” 
Margaret replied, “ I have not only taken possession, but have commenced 
unpacking my few valuables.” 

“ Do let me help you; you do not look as if you were strong enough 
to move that trunk;” and she started forward to relieve Margaret, who 
was going to assist the old woman in carrying it into the inner room. 

The young girl seemed irresistibly taken with the appearance of the 
mew governess. “I ought to tell you, Miss Atherton, who I am,” she 
said. “My father is one of the largest farmers in Deignton. He holds 
‘the Church Farm, as we call it; and I am his eldest daughter. My 
name is Annie Morley. My mother likes me to be useful, and I often 
go to the Rectory to execute little errands or messages for poor Miss 
Weldon, who is seldom off her sofa. She has sent me now to see to your 
comforts ; for she is anxious you should have all you require. You do not 
look as if you had ever done any thing for yourself before,” she added. 

“Indeed I am not quite so useless as you think,” Margaret said, with 
a smile; “and though the place and the people, and their ways, may be a 
little strange to me at first, I am already learning very fast, and do not 
doubt I shall get on very well.” 

“T am sure my mother would not like you should sleep here alone, if 
she only saw you, Miss Atherton. The last schoolmistress preferred it ; 
so we did not like to engage any one until we had seen you.” 

“ Perhaps this good woman will stay with me to-night; to-morrow I 
may beable to find some girl in the parish who can do all I shall require. 
Do you think you could find one for me, Miss Merley ?” 

“T could bring you a dozen in five minutes; but they are all so wild 
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and uncouth, I fear they would not help you. Will you let me assist 
you to unpack those books and put them on the shelves; and then, while 
you call with me on Miss Weldon, who cannot come to you, I will send 
round our little maid, with orders for her to stay and sleep at the school- 
house to-night. This will give you time to make your own arrangements 
to-morrow.” 

There was too much simple kindness in all this for Margaret to spoil 
it by disputing the point; and having arranged her few things in her 
drawers, and filled her book-shelves with the volumes she had brought 
with her, she put on her bonnet and shawl, and walked with her new 
friend to the Rectory. 

She found Miss Weldon stretched on her sofa, looking as pale and 
attenuated as she had seen her in Cheltenham. Her brother, a middle- 
aged man, with gray hair, and deep lines across his broad open forehead, 
was putting on his hat in the hall, preparatory to making Margaret a call 
in her new home. 

They both welcomed her most kindly, and entered so heartily into all 
her plans for the future, that Margaret already felt her heart lightened of 
half its load ; and instead of feeling desolate and lonely, she seemed really 
to have fallen amongst kind friends, who would support and strengthen 
her in the work she had undertaken. So great a stimulus was this to her 
mind, that she herself soon learned to wonder at how much a resolute 
spirit and a hopeful disposition might achieve in the midst of those pro- 
voking little difficulties and annoyances which are often far more trying 
to bear than greater obstacles. 

By the time the few treasures had reached her which her uncle had 
rescued from the Deanery sale, she had succeeded not only in obtaining 
a little servant-maid from among the village girls, but had also collected 
in the school-room a very respectable class of eager, earnest, little faces, 
who, though resolutely bent on rebelling against the authority of a 
governess, now vied anxiously with each other as to who should win the 
reward of a kind word, and a smile of approbation, from the beautiful 
lady in black, who not only taught them to read and write, but to work 
in her garden, make her clothes, wash and iron them, cook her small 
dinners, and then reward them by telling them some delightful story, 
or playing to them a hymn or a carol on her own organ. 

Margaret soon learnt the value of every moment of the day. Her 
morning's were those of an infant schoolmistress, when the little “ toddling 
wee things” came about her; some of them hardly able to do without 
a sister to nurse and care for them. ‘This she felt was the hardest part 
of her day’s work; but it came when she was fresh and bright, and 
better able to cope with bodily fatigue than she would have been at the 
end of the day, when her mental powers had been taxed and tried. It 
gave the elder children an opportunity of assisting their parents, either 
by their help at home or in the fields. In the afternoons the mothers 
had their little ones at home, and Margaret the boys and girls from 
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eight to twelve years old. It was not much she- attempted to teach 
them, but that little was well and properly done. To read and write, 
and master the three first rules in arithmetic, with needlework, which 
included the cutting-out, making, and mending their own clothes, was 
the regular employment of the school; reserving to those who showed 
any desire for further improvement as much history and geography as 
should stimulate them to work for their own sakes, rather than from any 
exclusive wish to please her. But the favourite class,—that one which 
every well-disposed boy or girl longed for,—that one which Annie 
Morley and her sisters, and the other farmers’ daughters, soon learnt to 
try and help her in,—was Margaret’s evening class, which was open 
four nights in every week, for those boys and girls who, busy in their 
day’s labours, could only attend when their other work was done. The 
reading, the ciphering, the history, the singing,—the long quiet chats 
upon any abstruse point,—the impromptu stories to illustrate some 
moral or home truth,—who but the very bad,—and, alas, in every village 
some such are to be found,—did not strive hard for the privilege of 
entering into that class! 

Mr. Weldon maintained no garden in Deignton was half so gay as 
Margaret’s. No one in the village could compete with her young gar- 
deners for early vegetables, or full ripe fruit; and not an apple or a pear, 
or a tempting bunch of cherries, ever disappeared from her trees. They 
were “their own lady’s trees,” and an angel’s presence would hardly 
have rendered them more sacred. 

“T can’t tell what you have done to us all, Miss Atherton,” Annie 
Morley would say; “but you have won all our hearts. Even the very 
cottages look cleaner, and the mothers of the children are more civil and 
more obliging than they ever were before. My father, who always main- 
tained that teaching poor children was only one way of making them 
saucy and good for nothing, has quite come round, and declares it will 
be a shame to the rate-payers if your salary is not raised at once.” 

Miss Weldon, too, had learnt to look out for the visits of her kind 
friend, who so constantly found some little advice to ask, or pleasant 
victory to relate; and Mr. Weldon would take his seat on one of the 
benches of the-school-room, and listen to Margaret lecturing her eager 
little audience, and watch the expression of genuine love which gleamed 
out of the little upturned faces, and wonder what secret influence it was 
working such marvels in the long-neglected parish, which, even to his 
untiring energies, had hitherto presented such disheartening obstacles. 

However sanguine Margaret’s natural temperament might have been, 
she was not elated now. She could not mark as others did the progress 
she was making, or the daily improving aspect of the younger population 
of Deignton. Still she had set herself the task ; and if not very hopeful, 
neither was she very readily turned from her purpose when she had once 
decided in her own mind that that purpose was a good one. What she 
most longed for was the companionship of her young sisters, from whom 
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she had never before been separated. Often when her shutters were 
closed, and her little servant asleep in bed, she would draw her chair to 
the fire, and sit thinking of those dearest to her, from whom she had 
separated herself; going over in her mind the scenes of her past life, 
and the limited prospects the future held out to her view, Sometimes 
Mr. Weldon would sit chatting with her until long after the summer 
sun had set, and the moon had risen on the clear evening sky. She 
always had some fresh scheme to discuss, a hope of remedying some evil 
or encouraging some good, which made him come and lay his plans 
before Margaret, of whose judgment he had the highest opinion. His 
sister’s invalid health precluded her entering fully into all his schemes ; 
<hile Margaret’s more intimate acquaintance with the people, and sound 
practical sense, exactly fitted her to enter into and understand all the 
difficulties which opposed themselves to the rector’s anxious endeavours 
to repair the evil of many years’ neglect. Besides this, he and Mar- 
garet were organising a village choir, and he often came to listen to the 
young voices practising their hymns and chants to the pealing strains of 
that organ which, in her isolated home, had now become the only recrea- 
tion in which she freely indulged. 

“Tf I did not fancy you had more colour on your cheeks, Miss Ather- 
ton, than when you first came to us, I should fear my curacy was too 
hard work for you.” Mr. Weldon liked always to call Margaret his 
curate. “I do not believe any schoolmistress, at twice your stipend, 
would work half as hard as you do.” 

“Perhaps she would not take the same interest in her work. You 
forget there is a little pride mixed up with my efforts. I have struck 
out my own path, and it would be a terrible mortification to feel I had 
overrated my own powers. Time has slipped away, faster than I ever 
knew it go before, which, I suppose, I must attribute to my busy life. 
I already begin to look on Deignton as my home.” 

“Wait until the harvest comes, and you close up your shutters and 
go off for your six weeks’ grace. I fear, when you get among old faces 
and fond hearts, Deignton will stand a poor chance of being thought your 
home.” ¥ 

“We will not anticipate, Mr. Weldon; it is a bad pln. I always 
find I can do my work best when I have faith enough to leave the future 
entirely in God’s-hands.” 

“While you can do that you are safe; but I fear there are not many 
of us who attain it. The world sticks too tightly to us.” 

Mr. Weldon walked to the window, and looked out on the broad 
landscape. Presently he turned round to Margaret. “Do you know,” 
he said, “I have been thinking that if we could take one of the bigger 
girls in the parish entirely away from her home, and teach her to be your 
assistant, it would very much relieve you from your duties. Neither my 
‘sister nor myself like to see you slaving away as you do from morning till 

night, without time for rest or recreation.” 
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“T think myself, Mr. Weldon, it would be as well to bear in mind 
that my stay at Deignton is necessarily very uncertain; and I have long 
thought Rachel Gray, who already assists me so well, would, with care 
and teaching, make a very good schoolmistress; she is so steady and 
persevering, and so fond of children, besides being my very best scholar. 
Perhaps you would consult her mother about it when you see her next.” 

“ There will be no difficulty in that quarter now, Miss Atherton ; all 
the horror of a schoolmistress died away with your presence. To be 
any thing belonging to you seems just now the great prize for which all 
Deignton is striving. We shall some of us get at last to envying your 
popularity.” 

Margaret laughed. “Mine is a very innocent one, Mr. Weldon, and 
need not cause you much uneasiness. My schemes, perhaps, are more to 
be dreaded by you; for I warned you the other day I was very full of 
them. IfI venture to broach one or two of them now, you must pro- 
mise to nip them in the bud if they seem to your judgment too absurd 
to be retained.” 

“T will undertake to do that, depend upon it. Now let us have 
scheme the first.” 

“Well, then, I have been thinking that if I had two or three of the 
biggest girls entirely with me, I could better fit them for service than I 
can do in their mothers’ homes. I do not want many, and only such as 
are really ‘anxious to get on.” 

“And how do you propose accommodating them in your present 
establishment ?” And Mr. Weldon’s eye ran \round the limits of Mar- 
garet’s own room. “ You will be driven to the\necessity of turning the 
school-room into a man-of-war, and slinging up ha¥mocks for your crew.” 

“Do you not think the shed adjoining the scho 
verted into two or three decent little dormitories? “I don’t care how 
small they are; and then, by making the washhouse into a kitchen, I 
think I should have full scope for my energies.” 

“Well done, Miss Atherton! I declare you quite outstrip me in 
scheming. But come, let us hear the whole of it:—how do you propose 
employing them ?” . 

“That may prove a difficulty; but I think, if you can trust me, I can 
accomplish it. They must assist me in the school and in my own 
domestic requirements, of course. I may also call in your aid, and Miss 
Weldon’s.” 

“Miss Weldon’s! Poor soul, I only wish she could aid you, Miss 
Atherton.” 

“She will not object to an occasional waiting-maid ; nor Hester to a 
‘a little assistance in the kitchen, I think.” 

“No; we will gladly do our best in that way; and so would the 
Morleys and the Gilberts. Yes; Hester could teach the girls to make 
butter and bread. She offered to do so once before, I believe; but the 
girls laughed, and the mothers tossed their heads, and intimated they 
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could do that as well or better themselves; and Hester's philanthropy 
vanished almost as soon as it.saw the light.. Do you think yours is stout 
enough to stand the rubs it is sure to encounter?” he asked, with a sly 
look at Margaret. 

“T must take care and not needlessly expose it,” Margaret said, in 
her bright way. “I have been obliged to consult you about all these 
matters one by one, but my alterations can be made with no other 
pretext than my convenience. It will add to my importance to have a 
larger house and establishment ; and as my servants—” 

“ You will have all Deignton besieging your door for situations. I 
am sure I for one wish you well of your schemes.” 

“ There is one thing we have not taken into account yet, Mr. Weldon. 
All this will be at the cost of some money. I have no right to come on 
you entirely for means to carry out my schemes, and I know but little of 
the sources from whence the school-fund is already raised. If I have 
the help of'so many domestics, I must add my quota to the general stock. 
I think I can safely promise to find half the funds necessary to the sup- 
port of three girls for one year. Do you not think the farmers would 
help us? Once fairly afloat, I think we should be almost a self-support- 
ing body. Our requirements would not be great.” 

“ My dear Miss Atherton,” Mr. Weldon said earnestly, “ it will surely 
be enough for you to give us your time and talents, as you are now doing. 
God forbid I should either suffer you to do what of right belong’s to us, 
or that I should allow the offer you make of your help and assistance to 
be lost for lack of funds to make the experiment, at all events. God 
has given me the means; I ought only to feel thankful He has, through 
you, put it in my power to use them in His service.” 

The next morning Margaret was surprised to see workmen dismant- 
ling her little shed; and before, a month had passed away, half a dozen 
comfortable little dormitories had been added to the school-house. To 
furnish them as economically as possible was now Margaret’s aim. Paper 
and whitewash were cheap enough, and there were plenty of willing 
little hands to assist her in putting it up. Mrs. Morley and Miss Weldon 
each contributed some old pieces of furniture which had found, refuge in 
lumber-rooms and store-closets. The village carpenter and a little paint 
made it all available to Margaret’s ingenious contrivances; and a tidy 
respectable woman, who had once worked as an upholstress, and was 
now a widow and lame, gladly took up her abode with Miss Atherton, 
to superintend the busy little fingers engaged in making up the dimity 
furniture and picking over the hair and flock for beds. Even the mothers 
grew interested in the busy scene, and many a curious face peered in at 
the open windows, watching the. clusters of merry little people round 
Margaret, and wondering what possible use Miss Atherton could make of 
so large a house. Miss Weldon and the Morleys kept their own council, 
and Margaret was to divulge her schemes as it best suited her purpose 
to do so. 
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Cuapter VII. 


From all this excitement,—for where head and hands are perpetually 
at work, it is excitement,—Margaret gladly turned of an evening,—the 
only time she could really call her own,—to the letters she regularly re- 
ceived from Grace or Ethelind. Poor Grace, in her new responsibilities, 
was always needing some advice or encouragement. 

“You do not know how envious we all are of your Deignton people,” 
Grace wrote; “and a hundred times a day I have to recall the way you 
used to persuade mamma into doing just what you knew was best; espe- 
cially when she begins on that never-ending topic—your preferring Deign- 
ton to ourselves. I really think mamma likes Cheltenham. She has 
already been visited by two or three old Indian friends she had lost sight 
of for years; and though she seldom ventures out, and fancies herself a 
great invalid, I think she is now quite as well as she ever was before 
the shock of dear papa’s death. 

“‘T wish Ethie looked better. She is grown very thin and pale; and 
T do believe has almost given up the delusion,—for such it surely must 
be,—that the gay cavallero who so won her heart at the Repworth ball 
ever thought seriously about her. I wish she could think of it all with 
more spirit. I often try to persuade her he never could have meant any 
thing beyond his own amusement; but what I should scorn to acknow- 
ledge, even to myself, poor little Ethie cannot hide from any of us, she is 
still so childlike and simple in all her thoughts and feelings. I am 
growing very spiteful towards the Repworths for taking so little care of 
our sister; but you would scold me, Maggie, for my confession, and bid 
me reform myself before offering an opinion on such clever people as Sir 
John and his stately dame. ; 

“TfSir Philip did really intend to be serious, as Ethie persists in 
believing he did, I will wager my Sunday bonnet it has been the 
cautious Lady Repworth who has dissuaded him. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between the daughter of the Dean of Wylminstre 
and the penniless Ethie Atherton, with only her pretty face to recom- 
mend her. 

“‘T wish I had your resolution, and could defy the world and its gall- 
ing bitterness. When I think of it all, the fire of my wrath scorches up 
the good precepts your example instilled into my proud spirit. Don’t 
scold me for my confession, Margaret; I must pour out my troubles to 
some one; and who in the world but yourself would ever listen to them ?” 

And Margaret did not scold. She only encouraged Grace to write 
oftener, and persevere in all her good resolves. She knew that the dis- 
cipline she felt so burdensome was the best for her proud indolent nature ; 
besides, it would, she hoped, draw nearer together the love of parent and 
children, who, while each depended on Margaret, had almost forgotten 
their relative duties to each other. 
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Few days passed without a letter or note from some of the Chelten- 
ham party. Ethelind’s were of a very sad and sober cast. She believed 
she never should get over the shock of her father’s death. Margaret 
smiled at the self-delusion of the fair young thing, who tried so earnestly 
to deceive herself. How ‘completely had the absorbing dream of her 
“first love” changed the current of her thoughts and feelings! The 
world about her had grown suddenly old, and instead of the bright joy- 
ous child, shedding her sunny influence on all around her, she was 
striving hard to blind her mother and sisters,—even her own self,—to 
the cause of her tearful eyes, pale cheeks, and listless aching heart. 

Margaret was seated one evening by her fireside; it had been a busy 
day with them all. Her girls and Mrs. James, who now formed one of 
her household, had gone to bed. Margaret drew out of her pocket two 
letters, which the postman had left two or three hours before, and which 
she had thrust away out of sight until she had leisure for their quiet 
perusal. Her cup of coffee,—the only indulgence she allowed herself,— 
stood by her side. She took up her brother’s letter first, and broke the 
seal. 

“You will be glad to hear, Margaret, that at last I have got a curacy. 
It is a place called ‘ Leigh-Moss,’ in a beautiful part of Yorkshire. The 
rector is in ill health, and ordered abroad fer two or three years,—it may 
be longer. He gives me a liberal stipend, as times go, and his own house, 
comfortably furnished. We agreed well in our views on most matters ; 
and, altogether, I ought to consider myself a lucky fellow. The question 
now is about the home I can offer my mother and sisters. I have always 
looked forward to your sharing my curacy with me, let it be where it 
might; but I conclude any arguments I could offer would be unavailing 
while Deignton holds so high a place in your esteem. I really fear, 
Maggie, you must be working there like a galley-slave. Mr. Weldon 
ought to double your salary at the least, and be very grateful for what 
you are doing for him into the bargain. He never could have guessed 
what a treasure he had found, when he agreed with you for his school- 
mistress. If he were not on the shady side of fifty, I should have some 
doubts about the propriety of your undertakings; and as soon as I can 
be spared a day or two from my own work, I mean to run down and re- 
connoitre your new home. In the mean time, what am I to do about 
Mrs. Atherton and my sisters? If they will accept the accommodation 
I can give them, I shall rejoice to have Grace and Ethel to assist me in 
my parish work. But whether my mother will approve of the quiet 
country life I shall lead, I cannot tell; and you must impress it on her, 
Margaret, if she accepts my offer, that such it will necessarily be.” 

Margaret turned to the other letter, it was from Grace; and the first 
lines riveted her attention. 

“O, Margaret,” Grace wrote, “why are you not here? Do you 
know, Ethie’s ‘cavallero’ is no myth, after all. He has actually turned 
up at last, and Ethie’s smiles have returned; the cloud has dispersed, and 
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her looks, barring her still pale cheeks, are as radiant and beautiful as 
our old Ethie’s used to be. As to mamma, she is half beside: herself 
with joy and wonderment, and feels quite sure the world never saw so 
handsome-looking a couple before. But I must tell you how it all came 
about. Ethel and I had been executing some commissions for mamma, 
and were returning up the promenade, when a tall handsome man sud- 
denly met us, with dark hair and moustache, clear gray eyes, and a pale 
complexion. He was striking.in his appearance, and so good-looking, 
he instantly caught my eye; and at the same moment I saw Ethie’s 
colour fly into her face, and then as suddenly leave it deadly pale; and 
she trembled so, I had to draw her arm into mine to support her. I 
knew in a moment it could be no other than Sir Philip Leigh. He 
recognised Ethel instantly, and held out his hand and took hers in both 
hisown. But he introduced himself to me, to cover her confusion; for I 
do not think she could have spoken had she tried. He looked at her 
very keenly; indeed, his glance penetrated every where. His manners 
are certainly very fascinating, when he chooses; but. he can also be very 
cold and reserved when it best suits his purpose. Well, he walked back 
with us; and how it came about I cam hardly tell, but he called on 
mamma, contrived to see Ethel alone, explained—I suppose to her entire 
satisfaction—the reason for his being here, and why he had not come 
before ; obtained mamma’s, by no means reluctant, consent, and the pro- 
mise from her, that in a fortnight from that day,—think, dear Margaret, 
how short a time it seems !—the wedding is to take place. Ethelind is 
such a child, and she is so completely in a delightful dream, that I believe 
she would consent to any thing Sir Philip proposed. But, Margaret 
dear, can mamma be right to give her up so soon? ‘The reasons Sir 
Philip gives are these: their minds are made up, therefore time can 
make no difference to them; and he has an insuperable objection to hav- 
ing his affairs canvassed, as they are sure to be, he says, if it is known 
he is likely to be married. He acknowledged it was soon after dear 
papa’s death; but when both mamma and I urged their waiting until we 
had left off our deepest mourning, he said he must go abroad; urgent 
business called him to Paris, and he could not consent to leave Ethel 
behind. They should go on to Germany and Italy, and probably not 
return to England for many months. Then mamma took fright at the 
short time for preparation, but this he maintained was not needful. As 
to trousseau, and all that sort of thing, he said it was quite useless. 
Ethelind’s dress must be entirely Parisian taste. He would get all 
that for her himself. He was too fastidious to intrust his wife’s toilet 
to any but the first artistes. He should make large settlements on her; 
and her allowance for such matters as were deemed by ladies indispens- 
able would be too liberal to require any additions from mamma. Sir 
Philip goes to town at once, to get the marriage-settlements drawn up, 
and all legal matters duly arranged; and then he comes down to us, and 
they are to be married as soon as possible. Mamma is in the third 
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heaven. thie is in a perfect dream of bliss; I do not believe a single 
cloud obscures her sun. And I!—I can hardly tell you where I am, ex, 
cept in a very uncomfortable state of hope and fear ;—charmed with the 
man, yet angry to a degree at the cool way in which he quietly plans 
every thing, and then puts it all in such a way to mamma that he is 
quite sure of her and Ethelind’s acquiescence; mortified at the manner 
in which he quietly ignores us all, while at the same time he gives us no 
fair pretext for complaint. I wish Ralph had been here; but we have 
heard nothing of him for a long time, nor do we know whether he is 
still at Cambridge. Cannot you come to us, Margaret? And yet what 
can you do, even then? You can hardly imagine the change which has 
come over our little sister; she is as bright and blooming as ever. I da 
believe Sir Philip is very proud of her. I am sure I sincerely trust he 
will be gentle and kind to her when he has her entirely in his power; 
she has never been used to any thing but the fondest love. If mamma 
only fancied I was doubting him, what a scolding would fall to the lot 
of your loving and bewildered sister, GracE ATHERTON.” 

The letter fell into Margaret’s lap; a stupor of astonishment seized 
her. She rubbed her eyes, got up out of her chair, and then sat down 
again. It seemed to her as if some troubled dream was upon her, which 
she could not shake off. Her next impulse was to start off by the early 
train for Cheltenham ; but second thoughts. suggested the uselessness of 
such a journey. It seemed clear from Grace’s letter that every thing 
was arranged. Mrs. Atherton would only see the connection in its 
brightest lights. Ethelind’s heart. was in it, perhaps her peace of mind, 
her very life itself. Sir Philip must be sincere, or why should he 
voluntarily have followed them to Cheltenham. In a worldly point of 
view, the connection was no doubt a very good one for her sister. Sir 
Philip knew they were poor; and if his love had survived that piece of 
intelligence, Margaret felt that neither her mother nor Ethel would thank 
her for suggesting other difficulties. If in the arrangements she had not 
implicit faith in her mother’s judgment, Ethelind was entirely under her 
mother’s control; and Margaret felt neither she nor Ralph had any legiti- 
mate grounds for interference. 

Before the morning Margaret had worked herself into a fever of 
doubt and perplexity. She wrote a long letter to Grace, and one also to 
Ethelind ;—comforting and assuring the first, and congratulating the 
latter, and giving her the same gentle and loving advice she would have 
done had they been together. Margaret’s whole mind seemed swallowed 
up in home-thoughts. 

“T really am ashamed of myself,” she said to Miss Weldon, to whom 
she had imparted as many of her doubts and perplexities as she felt she 
had a right to do to those unconnected with her family, “I find myself 
in the midst of my mother and sisters, planning and contriving, and 
looking on for them; and then I am suddenly aroused by seeing a whole 
class of puzzled little faces staring eagerly at me, and wondering what 
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can be the matter with Miss Atherton, who has let them say their lesson 
wrong from beginning to end, and never once found it out.” 

“‘T wish, my dear, you would go off at once to your sisters; I know 
we can manage very well for a week or two, and it seems so natural and 
proper you should do so,” Miss Weldon replied. “Depend on it, my 
brother will contrive it all very nicely.” 

“ Don’t tempt me, Miss Weldon,” Margaret exclaimed, with a smile 
on her lips and tears in her eyes. “ My right place is here, I can can do 
no good there; the whole thing is settled: and I dare say I ought to 
rejoice that my sister is making so apparently good a match. It would 
have been a satisfaction, I own, to have learnt something of the character 
and principles of my future brother-in-law. As it is, I shall see Sir 
Philip when they return from abroad, and I shall do mamma and Grace 
more good by and by, when the excitement is over, and they have 
nothing to think of but Ethie’s loss.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Cop and discouraging as was Mrs. Leigh’s advice to her son, and 
unfeeling and selfish as he was often tempted, in the heat of his own 
passion, to think the unsparing raillery of his sisters, Philip Leigh felt he 
must wait patiently till such time as etiquette would allow his again 
seeing Ethelind, and learning from her own lips the fate which awaited 
him. 

If he did sometimes try to shake off the remembrance of the soft eyes 
which had so bewitched him, or give ear for a moment to the perpetu- 
ally-urged arguments of his family against unequal marriages, his con- 
science stung him with the conviction that he would be sacrificing every 
spark of that honour which the Leighs always vaunted as immaculate. 

A man seldom lives till thirty without, if he has hitherto escaped the 
influence of the softer passion, becoming entirely absorbed in it, when 
once it takes possession of his heart; and it is then as earnest and intense 
as his nature is powerful and strong. Having allowed some months to 
pass after the death of the Dean of Wylminstre, Sir Philip started for 
Cheltenham, where he learnt Mrs. Atherton and her daughter were re- 
siding. 

The day of his arrival he was fortunate in meeting Grace and Ethe- 
lind, and the successful result of that encounter Grace has already com- 
municated to Margaret. In less than a fortnight Sir Philip had not only 
gene to London to inform his mother and sisters, but also to have all 
necessary documents drawn up and signed, which should secure handsome 
settlements and an ample dowry on his wife, in case of his death. Orders 
were sent down to Redenham for the alterations to be instantly com- 
menced, which he should require to be completed before his return from 
the Continent ; and then he returned to Cheltenham, bent on taking away 
Ethelind at once from her mother’s care. 
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Grace hardly knew whether to be pleased or angry at the quiet deci- 
sive way in which Sir Philip contrived to do every thing as he pleased ; 
and it annoyed her beyond measure when she saw her mother so readily 
yielding up every thing to his wishes. 

Ethelind herself was too much a child, and too little accustomed to 
think or act for herself, to have much voice in any of the arrangements ; 
and while Philip felt conscious that Grace had penetration enough to read 
his secret intention of removing Ethelind entirely from her own family, it 
only rendered him more anxious to effect his object before Ethel herself 
should become aware of it through her sister, and either fetter him with 
promises he would feel bound in honour to fulfil, or, worse still perhaps, 
break off the match entirely. 

“Philip tells me I must have a maid,” Ethelind said, in a tone of 
greater distress than Grace had heard from her since her engagement. 
“What shall I ever do with a fine dressed-out lady’s lady, obsequiously 
ordering me to do whatever it pleases her to bid me do? It terrifies me 
only to think of it.” 

“ Of course you will have a maid, child; no one in your position in 
life is without her own servant,” Mrs. Atherton said. 

“But, mamma, I don’t want a servant now; I have always done 
quite well for myself hitherto; and while we are abroad Philip says we 
shall keep quite to ourselves, and gc out nowhere; and by the time we 
return, and I have got a little used to my dignities, and better able to 
sustain them, it will surely be time enough for me to have such a dis- 
agreeable appendage.” 

“What nonsense you talk, child! It would not be at all proper that 
Lady Leigh should travel without a female attendant. I have been talk- 
ing it over with Susannah, and I think our old housemaid, Ann, would 
be able to fill the place. We could soon write to Wylminstre, and tell her 
to come to us.” 

Grace could not help laughing at the id 2 of old Ann undertaking the 
charge of Ethel and all her finery; putting up with all the miseries of a 
foreign tour; or domesticating herself happily in a household of servants, 
such as, no doubt, Sir Philip’s would be: it sounded almost too ludicrous 
for her mother to have even suggested it. “‘ Dear mamma,” she said, “you 
don’t suppose Sir Philip will suffer us to engage a servant for his wife?” 

“But I am not his wife yet, Gracie,” Ethel broke in, drawing up her 
head proudly, and trying to look dignified. 

“No, not yet, darling; but you are Sir Philip Leigh’s betrothed ; and 
even that is sufficient to give him a tolerably fair amount of authority, 
considering our short acquaintance.” 

“Oh, Gracie, you mean about my dress; you don’t know how very 
particular Philip is; and he is sure the people here are not so good as 
those employed by his mother and sisters; and as he wished it so much, 
what could I do? though I am sure I would much rather have ordered 
my own wedding-dress.” 

M 
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“ And when a bridegroom takes it on himself to order the wedding- 
dress, it is but right he should engage the maid to put it on. Don’t 
be angry with me, Ethie; he and I have already discussed the matter 
pretty warmly. His mother or sisters know of some paragon of a wait- 
ing-woman, and she will come from town with the finery the day before 
the wedding.” 

“ And I shall die of fright!” Ethelind exclaimed, in a tone so piuful, 
that Grace could only kiss her soft flushed cheek, and assure her she had 
no cause to fear any lady’s-maid in the world. “Keep a brave heart, 
Ethie,” she added, “and you will hold your own yet, my little sister.” 

Sir Philip was pacing up and down the hall, impatiently waiting for 
Ethelind, who had gone up to put on her bonnet and mantle for a walk. 

“There, run down now,” Grace said, arranging’ her sister’s things, as 
she hastily put them on; “I can hear the footsteps of your impatient 
lover. He might be a little less monopolising,” she said, as Ethel dis- 
appeared ; “especially when he remembers how soon he will take her 
entirely away from us.” 

“You are very severe on Philip, Grace,” Mrs. Atherton said; “I 
often wonder how Ethel bears so well all the rude things you say of 
him. I wish you would try and show him more respect. You seem 
entirely to forget what a very capital match it is for Ethelind.” 

“T should be very sorry to hurt Ethelind’s feelings,” Grace replied ; 
“but as to Sir Philip, depend upon it, it matters little what I, or any of 
our family, think about him.” 

“ My dear Grace, I don’t understand what you mean.” 

“T mean, mamma, that Sir Philip Leigh has seen our Ethie and 
fallen as much in love with her as such people ever do. I believe he 
would, if he could, have shaken it all off; but finding that impossible, 
he is doing the only thing that remained to be done. He has secured 
her; and the moment he gets her absolutely into his own keeping, he 
will ignore us altogether.” 

“Tam sure I don’t see why he should. Both your father’s family 
and mine were very respectable; and as the daughter of the Dean of 
Wylminstre—” 

“Had the Dean of Wylminstre been alive,” Grace broke in, “ it 
would not be as it is. Now we are only the poor orphans of a poor 
clergyman. Respectable enough in a way, but by no means a fit match 
for the proud blood of the Leighs. I wish Ralph or Margaret had been 
here; they might have done what I cannot ;” and Grace tried in vain to 
keep back the bitter tears which were blinding her eyes. 

“You are a very strange girl, Grace,” her mother replied, in a vexed 
nervous tone. “TI don’t see what Ralph or Margaret could have done 
more than I already have. Ethelind likes Philip very much, and I am 
sure his love for her no one can deny. Just see all he has done for her; 
such settlements as he has made! so regardless as he is of expense! 
Then, too, he does not care about her being penniless. I am sure it is a 
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far better match than I ever expected her to make; and, it seems to me, 
we cannot be too grateful to him for giving her such brilliant pro- 
spects.” 

Grace knew her mother’s weakness too well to attempt reasoning the 
point with her; she only turned away, and tried to stifle the burning 
pain at her heart, by busying herself in the many little preparations 
which even the quietest wedding makes needful. It would be but 
cruelty, she felt, to try to undeceive her sister, who, young and trustful as 
a child, could see nothing in all the arrangements Philip made but the 
lavish abundance of a loving heart. How often had they both longed 
for riches! Ethelind would possess them now, and Grace hed already 
learnt to wonder if they would bring with them all the happiness their 
young imaginations had pictured. 

Beautiful as Ethel Atherton really was, she never had looked more so 
than on her bridal morning. Even the grim Mrs. Frippery condescended 
to acknowledge to Susannah, “She certainly was the loveliest young 
lady she ever did set eyes on”—not even excepting Sir Philip’s own 
sisters, who, from her account, were quite paragons of female beauty. 

Poor Grace, as she quietly stood by, envied the cross old woman 
every pin she put into Ethel’s dress. Could she have had her own way, 
no hand but her own should have touched a fold of her darling’s dress 
on her bridal day. Ethie’s eyes looked more deeply violet than ever, 
amid the snowy folds of her soft white silk and rich point-lace, as it 
floated round her slight graceful figure. Mrs. Frippery turned up her 
nose at the little lace hennet. - What bride, she would like to know, of 
any pretepsions at all, such as became the choice of Sir Philip Leigh, 
would dream of appearing at the ‘halter’ in any thing less becomirg 
than a veil and wreath?” But when the despised little bonnet was put 
on, and its gracefully drooping feather and its light wreath of orange 
blossom, mingling with the golden hue of her bright glossy curls, and 
forming a soft halo round her sweet young face; and when Sir Philip 
himself was said to have declared, that what every body did, from the 
tradesman’s bride upwards, was no rule for what his wife chose to do— 
even the sour visage relaxed, and she declared, much to Susannah’s 
triumph, “ She would never have believed that a bonnet could have been 
so very becoming.” 

Colonel Foley and the lawyer had come down the night before; the 
former to be with his friend and give away the bride. Grace longed for 
Margaret as she stood by the altar at St. Mary’s, by the side of Ethelind; 
it seemed so strange that she alone of all her family should be there. 
She watched the flushed anxious face of Sir Philip, and the calm motion- 
less features of the young creature beside him. Ethel’s responses were 
audibly made without a quiver of the soft full notes. Grace gazed on 
her sister in mute astonishment. She could neither comprehend nor do 
justice, if she had done so, in her own nervous excitement, to the entire 
trust Ethelind reposed in the heart of him to whom she was yielding up 
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her young life’s love and obedience. She had from the moment he had 
asked her for her love, and told her how great his own was for her, 
given herself to him with the confidence a young child reposes in the 
fullness and truth of its father’s affection. 

The ceremony was soon over, and the two carriages returned with 
the small wedding-party to Mrs. Atherton’s. 

A breakfast was waiting for them, which Mrs. Atherton and 
Susannah, too nervous and fidgety to sit still, had been superintending 
in their absence. A merry peal from St. Mary’s bells greeted the 
mother’s quick ears before the carriages appeared; and a feeling of 
mingled joy and pride fluttered at her heart as she pressed her child 
warmly in her arms. Grace nervously poured out a cup of coffee, and 
insisted on Ethel’s taking it; and then, scarcely waiting for her to refuse 
the offer of more, hurried her up into her own room, under pretext of 
changing her dress before the return of the carriage which was to take 
them away from her home. 

Frippery was too full of the finery, which had to be so hastily dis- 
posed of in the large imperial, to interrupt the sisters in their last fond 
embrace; but a cloud gathered on Sir Philip’s brow when his quick eye 
caught traces of emotion in Ethel’s bright eyes and heightened colour, 
as they came down the stairs with their arms tightly linked round each 
other. 

“You need not envy us this one half-hour, Sir Philip,” Grace said, 
in a subdued voice, as she overheard him give an impatient order to 
Colonel Foley about sending round to hasten the carriage. The colour 
mounted into his face, and his eye glittered. “This agitatipn is not 
good for her or for you,” he said quickly. ‘ You will thank me for not 
prolonging the parting, when it is fairly over.” Grace did not reply; 
she only turned away her head with one of her contemptuous smiles, 
which convinced her brother-in-law, on whom no look or gesture of hers 
was wasted, that, with all his caution, she was no stranger to his inten- 
tions. Indeed, he was scarcely sure that she did not doubt the truth 
and honesty of his very love itself. The thought stung him to the quick, 
and for some minutes he stood at the window biting his lips till he 
almost made them bleed. Presently he heard his name called; he 
turned round; Grace was standing beside him. “Sir Philip,” she said, 
in a calm low voice, as if she did not wish any one else to hear, and yet 
she spoke so distinctly he did not lose a syllable, “you must be very 
kind to and careful of our darling Ethie. Remember she is very young, 
indeed still quite a child; and she has never known any thing but 
petting and spoiling from us all. She has unbounded faith in your love, 
and she goes as trustfully into your care as if she had known you all her 
life. You will think I have no right to say all this to you; but you 
must remember our father has left us, and Ralph is not here to speak to 
you, and I could not let her go without telling you what I feel ought to 
be spoken by some of us.” 
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“Grace,” he said, “I see by your manner you distrust my love for 
your sister; God knows how you wrong me! He knows too how en- 
tirely my heart is hers.” 

“Real pure love is not monopolising,” Grace replied. “You need 
not grudge us a small share in what, until she knew you, was all our 
own. In making Ethie your wife, you have placed her, I know, in a 
sphere far above our present one. We have all some sacrifices to pay 
to ambition. Ethel is too young to have rightly calculated the price 
of hers. Soften it to her as much as you can, when she makes the 
discovery of what it costs her. You have feared that I should forestall 
you in the information. You might have trusted me better. There is 
time enough yet for her to learn the truth; and I for one would gladly 
spare her the pang its knowledge will “inflict, even up to the at 
moment that it becomes inevitable.” 

Sir Philip looked at the pale earnest face beside him; and had he 
followed the first impulse of the moment, he would have renounced all 
the schemes which had cost him so much pain and caution to execute, 
taking Grace as a witness against the influence his mother and sisters 
still exercised over him: but the struggle was momentary ; pride, his 
besetting sin, triumphed. He would pledge himself to nothing , there 
was plenty of time yet to form plans for his future conduct. He took 
her hand in his. “Miss Atherton,” he said, “I should be sorry you 
should misunderstand me; my conduct may not always be clearer to 
your comprehension than it has been now; but rest assured,—and I 
here give you my honour as a man and a gentleman,—that however 
arbitrary and strange it may appear to you, nothing but the fondest love 
and affection shall influence me in regard to Ethel’s welfare. Do you 
trust me ?” 

“T will try to do so,” was Grace’s short reply ; and the next minute 
she was standing by Ethelind’s side, waiting the announcement of the 
carriage, which, under Sir Philip's servants’ care and Frippery’s super- 
intendence, was being packed for their journey. 

Colonel Foley returned to town by the next train. Mrs. Atherton, 
divided between her tears and her smiles, betook herself to her own 
room, to talk over with Susannah the events of the last fortnight; and 
Grace, in a state of mind she would have been puzzled to have explained, 
after assuming her mourning dress, which for the hour had been laid 
aside, shut herself into her own room, to pour out her doubts and per- 
plexities into the never-failing ear of her dear Margaret. 
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Robert Herrick, Port and Divine. 


Ir ever two books were composed for the express use of idle men, whose 
life is leisure, and whose sole business it seems is to eat, drink, putt the 
weed, and bask at full length on sunny lawns, those books undoubtedly are, 
The Complete Angler of that highly respectable old gossip Izaak Wal- 
ton, and the Hesperides of that Bacchus of versifying clergymen Robert 
Herrick. Wide apart as are the subjects treated of by each severally, and 
different as are the modes of treatment between these two books, there is a 
moral sympathy and a general unity of characteristics. Both are possessed 
of the same quaint amenity, the same straightforward egotism ; both carry 
us far back into the heart ofa little English Arcadia, where sheep-tending 
Strephon sits idly by the banks of a murmuring stream, whistling dulcet 
ditties on his cracked pipe, and ogling Pastorella as she combs out her hair 
in “infinitesimal golden Cupids.” Both believe in every thing save scep- 
ticism: the one believes in eels thirty feet long, the other in Oberon and 
his fairy court of Nymphidia. Both are innocent, credulous, golden books, 
breathing of a sweeter Venusia than Lydia’s lover ever dreamed of. Their 
pages are full of a happy careless element, where flowers are blooming, 
birds singing’, oaten pipes playing, shepherds twiddling their thumbs, Puck 
and Robin Goodfellow gamboling, and jovial old gentlemen fraternising 
or trout-fishing, for ever and ever. Behind the literary curtain of each 
whistles an enthusiastic moral idler, whose cares sit lightly on strong shoul- 
ders, who chants of his own felicity as he jogs along the sunny side of life’s 
highway, but who is not without a soul to apprehend the beautiful God- 
made things beneath, around, and above him. They are books for the 
easy-chair at home, demanding no great mental exertion; but such books 
are good and valuable in their place, and in our occasional idle reading of 
idle books we often learn lessons which they forgot to teach us at College. 
They have no practical value. No angler dreams for a moment of lashing 
the Trent or Ribble with honest old Izaak as his mentor; but those who 
can’t fish love to finger the well-known pages of Zhe Complete Angler, 
when things look well with them, and their hearts are open to the charms 
of a luxuriant ease. I defy any educated man to open the book randomly, 
and read a dozen of its pages, without feeling larger-hearted and (not in 
the stubborn dogged sense) more healthily English. It was never written 
to teach us any thing important about trouts and graylings ; it was written 
to reveal to us the hearty old Englishman who wrote it, clad in all his 
quaint proportions, and solving the problem of life by the very earnestness 
with which he lived and breathed. In a similar manner, the Hesperides 
can never put wiser thoughts into our heads, or season our talk with the 
salt of an acuter logic, as books of less genius may ; yet, visiting us in our 
leisure moments, it can lap us in the happiest of dreams, make our hearts 
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beat cheerily, and render us at peace with all the world. Would we quit 
Fleet Street to while away an hour in Fairyland, among Titania and her 
maids of honour ?—we have only to take up the Hesperides. It is merely 
a piece of sweet and careless dissipation—the poetical epitome of a fan- 
ciful brain and a tender happy heart. Its author squandered all his born 
genius in flower-painting, music-making, and sporting in the shade with 
Amaryllis; he is now, what Lycidas is, formidable in the sense of mys- 
terious distance. But his book exists, full of the author and his pecca- 
dilloes ; a book to be cherished in the long vacation ; a pretty souvenir of 
a jovial verse-writer who lived and made innocent love in a cassock, who 
tippled “ Simon the King’s” canary with Ben the laureate and Selden the 
antiquary, and who lived a hot-headed poet’s life, not the life of a philo- 
sopher in the quiet wocdland ways. It teems with that luscious physical 
life which abounded in the man who wrote it; it is full of his idle fancies, 
his naughty sayings, and his wooings of woman in the abstract. A more 
exceptionable book than its companion in prose, its shortcomings spring, 
like the other’s racy morality, from a nature which means happiness and 
candour, The charms, or characteristics, of the Hesperides are its hazy 
self-dignity and uncompromising honesty ; whether these qualities are ex- 
hibited in singing pure ballads in praise of the country life, or in prying 
into dangerous mysteries, with a twinkling eye and gestures not strictly 
orthodox. Herrick could not cloak his conviviality (I use that word in 
its widest sense) under Puritanical jargon. His whole nature was as open 
and unadorned as some specimens of early Italian art. Sympathies so 
exuberant as his were sure to break out somehow or other; and perhaps 
it is as well that they broke out heaithily in his verses, in a genuine love of 
song-singing’, and a little harmless admiration for the sex. 

The Hesperides is, perhaps, the most musical collection of occasional 
verses in the language. Some of the best of these verses, though not by 
any means all the best, have been often quoted; but there are others 
which have never, to my knowledge, been quoted at all. From these last, 
if led into quotation, I shall make my extracts. Nor shall I have to search 
long for fine music and pretty thoughts, where both are so numerous. 
The gossamer-like Ariels of thought and sound, controlled and regulated 
by principles of most magical harmony, issue from the quaint old book in 
clouds, singing and dancing, smiling and shining, perpetuating the me- 
mory of Herrick, the kindly clerical Prospero who created them. Glad 
verses, sad verses, mad verses, and (in a strait-laced moral sense) bad 
verses, fill these pages, melting and sighing and dying in a thousand 
flats and sharps of melody. Here I have a book of all moods and mea- 
sures, an al fresco, or Twelfth-Night mummery, a rainbow blended of a 
thousand different colours; a thing both of sable and of tinsel, of beautiful 
shreds and patches. It is redolent of ambrosia, nectar, and all the tipple 
of the gods. An idle, dreamy, thoughtless treasure of a book: Aphrodite 
without her veil, Thalia without her mask, Diana cutting capers as mys- 
terious as the necromancy of Cornelius Agrippa! In short, it is an after- 
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dinner book, just as old Izaak’s Complete Angler and Cotton’s Montaigne 
are after-dinner books; it is to be opened at random, at any place, and 
dreamed over. Jump on the back of this wild Pegasus, let the reins loose, 
and it will carry you to a realm as sweet as that of the dead Adonais; but 
attempt to curb its wild course by drawing the reins too tightly, and, de- 
pend upon it, it will throw you. It is a Pegasus untamed, but under its 
swift hoofs springs up unadulterated Hippocrene. The cool flow of the 
syllables, the jingle and glitter. of the fancies, the little hidden love-senti- 
ments bubbling cheerily at the ends of the stanzas, make Herrick’s Hip- 
pocrene very refreshing to the parched literary Arab, the overworn 
philosopher, and the lover, if not to the ambitious and metaphysical mo- 
dern Alastor. 

In the appreciative spirit of a child I have taken up the Hesperides, 
wishing to point out its merits, such as they are. Much has been writ- 
ten about Herrick; little about his poems, which have been lost sight of 
in the tempting idiosyncrasies of the poet. I wish to do justice to this 
little cabinet of sweet fancies and crusted gems of diction; I want to 
, talk about it in its own kindly spirit. I would like the reader of this 
paper to finish it With a warm pleasant feeling) such as he or she would 
experience in the perusal of the book under consideration. 

Many familiar faces—smiling up, as it were, through green leaves, 
daffodils, and daisies—peep out on me as I dip into the book, now before 
me for the hundredth time at least. Like most enthusiastic lovers of the 
poetic, I have my pets and favourites; I like them, and permit them to 
ensconce themselves in snug little corners of my memory. One of these is 
the well-known “ Night-piece,” addressed to Mistresse Julia, his inspiration 
—a poem which every modern cavalier ought to have by heart. Another, 
also pretty generally known, is the sweet little song about “ Daffodils.” 
The following lines, seldom, if ever, quoted, also hit my fancy : 

“ Devicut in Disorver. 


A sweet disorder in the dresse 
Kindles in cloathes a wantonnesse ; 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthralls a crimson stomacher ; 

A cuffe neglectfull, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 

A winning waves, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat ; 
‘A careless shoe-string, in whose tye 
I see a wilde civility ; 

Doe more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part.” 


The above is a fair specimen of Herrick’s usual manner. It is short, 
pithy, and unique, characterised, like most of his verses, by quaintness 
of subject as well as of treatment. Tested by a severe critical standard, 
it seems nearly worthless ; yet it cannot fail to please with its peculiarity. 
Few of the poems in the Hesperides are of much length, and the short- 
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est are much the best. Some of the prettiest do not occupy more than 
half a dozen lines; but they prove the force of the hackneyed aphorism 
about brevity. Here is an idea which has been worse expressed by sub- 
sequent minstrels : 
“ By Love’s religion, I must here confesse it, 

The most I love, when I the least expresse it. 

Small griefs find tongues; full casques are ever found 

To give, if any, yet but little sound. 

Deep waters noyseless are ; and this we know, 

The chiding streams betray small depth below. 

So when Love speechlesse is, she doth expresse 

A depth in love, and that depth bottomlesse. 

“ow since my love is tongue-lesse, know me such, 

V. o speak But little, cause I love so much.” 
These lines are addressed to Mistresse Julia. Who could have inspired 
them but a Julia or a Sacharissa? Who could have composed them but 
a poet and a lover, unpretending though they are? Truly, Herrick drew 
his inspiration direct from Venus, pooh-poohing spare-made Melpomene 
and the stiff Court Muses. Whenever he sings Julia’s praises, we who 
listen recognise a genuine singer. No matter how slender the theme, 
let it but be connected with his lady, and the poet’s fine frenzy is sure to 
issue forth in thoughts that breathe and words that burn,—that burn 
even too brightly now and then. Julia, in his eyes, is something to be 
worshipped and adored; she is akin to cherubim; her form makes music 
of the poet’s breath, like an Zolian harp set in the summer wind. She is 
the much-belauded heroine of the Hesperides. She is to Herrick what 
the Church was to Solomon—the maker of a sweet minstrel. 


“Goddess, I do love a girl 
Ruby-lipped and tooth’d with pearl,” 


he cries, with eyes that twinkle merrily underneath his grey hairs. Her - 
breath is likened to “all the spices of the East,” to the balm, the myrrh, 
and the nard; her skin is like a “lawnie firmament;” her cheek like 


“cream and claret commingled,” or “roses blowing.” He sings with 


tender rapture of her voice, “melting melodious words to lutes of amber.” 
But Julia, although his favourite, was not his only lady-love. If we are 
to believe his own assertion, he was favourably disposed towards the 
whole sex—at any rate, by no means prejudiced in favour of one indi- 
vidual. He has scores of unpitying yet flawless “mistresses,” real and 
ideal, whom he has transmitted to posterity under such euphonious names 
as Silvia, Corinna, Electra, Perinna, Perilla, and Dianeme. As a rule, 
he sings their praises sweetly and modestly. His sentimental morality 
was by no means of the dull heavy kind; on the contrary, it was brisk 
and easy, like the religious morality of Herbert and Wither. It was 
when making merry at the feet of Venus that he felt most at home— 
when he had nothing to do but fashion fanciful nosegays, and throw 
them, with a laugh, into the lap of his lady. His songs suggest the pic- 
ture of a respectable British Bacchus, stout and middle- aged, lipping 
soft lyrics to the blushing Ariadne at his side; while in the background 
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of flowers and green leaves we catch a glimpse of Oberon and Titania, 
walking through a stately minuet on a close-shaven lawn, to the frolick- 
ing admiration of assembled fairy-land. 

Not an unpleasant picture by any means, when Bacchus, not Silenus, 
is in the foreground, and when Ariadne is modestly clothed, sans powder, 
sans periwig. Herrick had one laudable virtue,—he extenuated nothing. 
When he sinned, he told his readers both of the sin and the repentance 
that followed. There was vigour in all this, just as there was vigour in 
his evident consciousness that by setting down his merits and demerits 
in white and black, he was securing for himself a distinct literary per- 
sonality. I contrast this sort of honesty with Dr. Young’s false morality 
and Alexander Pope’s spiteful namby-pambyism; and the result is 
favourable to men like Herrick. The result is the same when I contrast 
it with Dr. Swift’s so-called candour; for while the candour of Swift 
was that of a bully conscious of power, that of Herrick was the candour 
of an honest kindly heart. We are taught by Scripture that he who 
confesses his sins shall be forgiven; but the confession, to be valid, must 
be made in the right spirit. The poems addressed to Ben Jonson—the 
“ Farewell to Sack,” and the ““ Welcome” to the same beverage—prove 
that Herrick’s morals were not always in the most perfect order. He 
was not always sober, either physically or morally; on the contrary, he 
once or twice took too much wine. Yet I cannot help thinking that his 
chance glasses in the “'Tun” and the “ Mermaid” improved both his heart 
and his verses, lending the latter much of that warmth and delicacy of 
colouring which renders them enchanting. I am not seeking to com- 
mend Herrick’s shortcomings. On the contrary, I differ from some 
gentlemen who have written about the life of this poet, and I see little to 
admire in his follies as a man. But it. has been too often inferred that 
Herrick was a roué and a drunkard; a wire-drawn inference, which can- 
not at least be supported by the fact that he made one in the genial 
“ Noctes” over which the author of the “Sad Shepherd” presided. The 
individuals who met at the London taverns raved a good deal about the 
vine in their verses, but they were neither rakes nor sots. ‘There were 
sad exceptions, doubtless; but the society was no more a society of 
tipplers than any modern club of parliamentary reporters, whose mem- 
bers meet to puzzle each other and slaughter Mr. Disraeli. Herrick and 
the rest believed with old Walton that “ good company and good dis- 
course are the very sinews of virtue ;” and, seated at the burly laureate’s 
side, they were pretty sure to enjoy both. Neither must it be inferred 
that, because the Hesperides contains one or two immoral sentiments, 
the author was necessarily an immoral man. If we take the time when 
it was composed into consideration, there is nothing so very shocking in 
the book after all, ‘Two hundred and odd years ago men used plainer 
speech than that in vogue at the present day; and the reader who, on 
tracing our English Hippocrene back to its source, shudders and breaks 
into anathemas because he finds the stream brackish here and there, will 
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never do the purer parts justice. Ido not commend or admire the in- 
discreet language of early poets, nor do I think that the free expressions 
used in those days in social intercourse are expressions to be commended. 
There are things which, while essentially moral in themselves, become 
very immoral as interpreted by human speech. But in order to do 
thorough justice to a man and his works, we must see them in all their 
lights and shades, moral and immoral, spiritual and human ; and for this 
reason I simply mention that there are passages in the Hesperides 
which might do some harm to weak-minded, but not to sensible, people. 
That Herrick lived the life of a tolerably virtuous man, we may rest 
certain, if we are inclined to accept his own statement as conveyed in the 
two last lines of this book. Thus: 
“To this book’s end this last line he’d have placed, 
Jocund his Muse was, but his life was chaste.” 

That he repented a little of the naughty things, the “ unbaptised rhymes, 
writ in my wild unhallowed times,” is proved by the poem which stands 
second in his Noble Numbers, or Pious Pieces, to wit, “His Prayer for 
Absolution :” “Forgive me, God, and blot each line 

Out of my book that is not thine. 

But if, ’mongst all, thou findst here one 

Worthy thy benediction ; 

That one of all the rest shall be 

The glory of my work and me.” 
His repentance, if not of the most ascetic description, was neither painless 
nor insincere. 

Herrick’s best things are his poems in praise of the country life, and 
his worst things are his epigrams. Whenever he sings naturally, as in 
the former, he sings well and sweetly ; whenever he sings unnaturally, 
as in the latter, he sings falsely and harshly. His gladsome mercurial 
temper had a great deal to do with the composition of his best lyrics ; 
for the parson of Dean Prior was no philosopher, and his lightest, airiest 
verses are his best. What Marmontel calls “amiable ingenuity, undis- 
guised openness,” was a part of his mental as well as of his moral life ; 
shackled by conventionalism of any sort, he lost all that happy natveté 
which is the principal, perhaps the only, charm of his written works. 
His was a happy careless nature, throwing off verses out of the fullness 
of a joyous heart, rioting in a pleasant sunny element. Out of his own 
merry and magical circle he is stiff, stupid, and sophisticated. There 
was no ill-nature in him; his epigrams had no sting. The same impulse 
which made him err a little induced him to confess his errors honestly. 
Without these errors, and the few poems in which he alludes to them, 
neither his works nor himself can be properly understood. ‘The epigrams 
I allude to are interspersed with the other poems, and are after the 
manner of Ben Jonson. The book would have been cleaner and better 
without them. 

One or two of his fairy poems appear to me the very perfection of 
musical excellence. He is coarse enough here and there, without a 
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doubt, and now and then his elfin court entertains indiscreet notions of 
social propriety. But his fairies can be very engaging, very natural 
little people, when their creator chooses to be strict with them on the 
point of moral decorum; in other words, when they avoid all imitation 
of the fairies at St. James’s, and remain the genuine little pixies of music, 
mischief, and moonlight. Oberon has his temple, whither he retires for 
- devotional purposes, cleansing himself with the holy water contained in a 
nutshell, and bowing to the altar “in a cloud of frankincense.” He has 
also his feasts, when mushroom tables groan with steaming dainties, when 
dew-wine is sweetened in goblets of “ violets blew,” and when the gnat, 
the cricket, and the grasshopper are court musicians. 

The “ pretty, flowery, and pastoral gale of fancy,” which Phillips, in 
his Theatrum Poetarum, gives Herrick credit for, was never better 
employed than when bruiting abroad the pleasures of a country life. 
The honest fellows at Dean Prior (the Devonshire parish of which he 
was vicar) loved their old ceremonies and customs, and kept them up 
right heartily ; and no doubt the poet entered fully into the spirit of the 
local enthusiasm. He would range the woods on May morning with the 
maidens; sit at wakes with the old women; drink the Whitsun ale, and 
drain the wassail bowl on Twelfth-Nights, with the men. Of all these 
pleasures he sang often and enthusiastically. His book is full of pictures 
taken from that little Devonshire vicarage. His is not merely the old 
inane story of “a shepherd piping on a hill, sad with his own sweet 
thoughts,” and enjoying an uninterrupted prospect of black sheep and 
white, all washed very clean indeed, and each adorned with a pink ribbon 
by the white hands of Myra or Amaryllis. Herrick knew that such shep- 
herds were created to bring both themselves and their sheep to grief. His 
are no second-hand pictures, taken in London, from His Majesty’s Bed- 
chamber. He had seen Strephon munching huge wedges of bread on 
a country stile, or moaning with a broken head after the feast of cudgels; 
he had seen Corydon talking low language and drinking beer at the 
village alehouse. He had seen Myrtis with a dirty face and a vulgar 
gait; he had seen Mrs. Myrtillo slapping the little Myrtillos in most 
unpoetical fashion. He knew that these shepherds and shepherdesses 
preferred dead mutton to living sheep; yet he preferred these vulgar 
realities to the refined idealities of the fine gentlemen in the metropolis. 
He found beauty in their old customs, however riotously conducted, how- 
ever plain and homely. He tells us of the Maypole, the Morris-dance, 
the shearing feast, and the chase; singing cheerily of the “ nut-browne 
mirth and russet wit” of such and sundry pastoral mummeries. He 
pictures to us, with sweet music, the merry-makings at the Wake, with 
its creams and custards, its pageantries of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
its cudgel-plays, its rustic quarrels “ drown’d in ale or drenched in beere.” 
He sings of St. Distaff’s Day, when the flax and tow of girls who “go 
a spinning” is set on fire, when plackets are scorched, and when the 
maidens souse the men with pails of new-drawn water. He celebrates 
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the coming-in of the Hock-Cart, crowned with ears of corn, surrounded 
by men and women with garlands on their heads, and drawn by horses 
“clad in linen white as lilies.” He describes both the pastoral May-day, 
when boys and girls pluck the white-thorn boughs, when “ green gowns 
are given,” when troths are plighted ; and the Christmas festivities, when 
the log blazes on the hearth, when “ psalteries” are played, when strong 
beer is quaffed and mince-pies eaten. When he discourses of such 
homely ceremonies, in his own soft inimitable way, I know no writer of 
lyries who equals him in loveliness of music, sweetness of fancy, and 
luscious warmth of colouring. 

The greater part of the Hesperides was written in Devonshire, when 
the poet was vicar of the little parish of Dean Prior. He was preferred 
to the living by Charles I., in the year 1629, having been recommended 
by the Bishop of Exeter, to whom he more than once makes affectionate 
allusion. Herrick, then in his thirty-eighth year, had already tasted the 
sweets of literary society, and he did not fall in love with this same dull 
little Dean Prior as readily as might be anticipated. Like Crabbe in 
Suffolk, and Sydney Smith on Salisbury Plain many years afterwards, he 
grumbled and fretted in his solitude, describing his parishioners as a 
“rocky generation,” “rude almost as rudest savages,” and “ churlish as 
the seas.” Probably these words were written when the pulpit was new 
to him, when the cassock on his shoulders felt uncomfortable, when the 
boisterous young squires in the pews below him were taking his mental 
and moral measure. He might have found some of the country louts 
suspicious and surly ; for a country congregation is not always bonnet- 
in-hand to the new pastor; he might have been received coldly enough 
at first by the “wealthy nobodies.” By and by, no doubt, when the 
awkward feeling wore off on both sides, priest and congregation frater- 
nised. The verses addressed to Larr prove that he felt the parting, when 
John Lym the Puritan was sent to take his place, and he was turned out 
of house and home to live on his fifths in London. At any rate, his best 
verses were written in that little west-country vicarage : 

“More discontents I never had, 
Since I was born, than here ; 
Where I have been, and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 
Yet, justly too, I must confesse, 
I ne’r invented such 


Ennobled numbers for the presse, 
Than where I loath’d so much.” 


It seems reasonable to suppose that this bilious feeling wore off, and was 
absent when he wrote his sweet lyrics about rural felicity. Another fact 
may account for his reconciliation to the solitary vicarage. Hard by 
Dean Prior lived a certain Sir Edward Giles, M.P. for Totness, an old 
English gentleman, who “ gave to Cesar the things which were Cesar’s, 
and to the country the things which were the country’s.” With this old 
knight, who was both a jolly and a liberal knight, and who kept open 
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house to his acquaintances, Herrick appears to have been on the best of 
terms. His friendship, I believe, was convivial enough to remind the 
poet of the days when he gaped at “ Jonson’s learned sock” in the 
London taverns. 

In reading his poems one obtains many a stray peep at the domestic 
life of the poet; plain allusions are thrown out, which, when patched 
together, may form a decently consistent picture. Although a universal 
lover, he never married. His little household consisted of Mistress Pru- 
dence Baldwin his housekeeper, himself, Trasy his pet spaniel, Phill his 
tame sparrow, a few chickens, a goose, a cat, and a pet lamb. Tra- 
dition adds to these a clever but reprobate pig, who was given to draining 
the dregs of the ale-jug. Poor old Mistress Prew, once pretty Miss 
Prudence, was Robert Herrick’s good angel; and many are the atfec- 
tionate allusions he makes to her. Through want and sickness, through 
sorrow and heartache, she stood by the helpless old bachelor, taking 
good care of his morals, and rendering his rural home cheery and com- 
fortable : 


“ These summer birds did with their master stay 
The times of warmth, but then they fled away, 
Leaving their poet, being now grown old, 
Exposed to all the comming winter’s cold. 

But thou, kind Prew, didst with my fates abide 
As well the winter’s as the summer’s tide. 
For which thy love, live with thy master here, 
Not one, but all the seasons of the yeare.” 


Herrick is fully as sincere in other matters. He is very poor, he admits 
the fact; but he has his cates and beer, he thanks Heaven, and his life 
iseasy. He is not good-looking ; he is mope-eyed and ungainly. He has 
lost a finger. He thinks London a very nice place for a man to be jolly 
in. He hates Oliver Cromwell. Sooner than take the Covenant against 
his convictions, he will be thrust out of his living. He is of opinion that 
a king can do no wrong; that Charles I. was a martyr, and Charles II. 
is the very incarnation of virtue. 

Herrick was beloved by the simple men and women to whom he 
preached Christ, and scraps of his hymns and songs still linger on the 
tongues of their children’s children. He was a good, albeit not a sour- 
visaged, pastor, and they liked him infinitely better than his Puritan sub- 
stitute. He played in the great drama of life on the little flower-strewn 
stage of Dean Prior; or say, rather, he played in a sweet vaudeville of 
life: a pretty little piece of artistic coquetry, with a love-song in every 
scene, a jingling of glasses and a singing of convivial songs in one or 
two, and a chorus of uncovered villagers singing to tender music at the 
falling of the curtain. “Robert Herrick, Vickar,” says the register, 
“was buried on the 15th day of October 1674.” The poet’s living 
descendant, William Herrick, Esq., of Leicestershire, has erected a fine 
monument over his grave ;,but his verses supply a prettier and chaster 
monument than any made by hands. They are neither ambitious nor 
poetically great; but they are works to be enjoyed. 
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Tue fervour of a new and mighty gladness 

Has pass’d into the world, and cannot die; 

The eyes of Faith, no longer dimm’d with sadness, 

See promise of new dawn within the sky. 

For Youth and Freedom, Love and Poesy, 

Clasp’d hands, and tears of rapture dew’d the cheek; 

And Hope leapt up and cried exultingly 

When from the clangour of War’s sulphurous reek 
The Austrian vulture flew with shatter’d plume and beak. 


And she, the glorious child of Europe’s morn, 

The eldest born of Rome,—she heard the sound; 

She drank the thund’rous boom of cannon born 

There, where she lay in darkness underground; 

She knew the hour—as with impulsive bound 

She leapt upon the dungeon-floor—the roof 

Was riven asunder, and the walls around 

Fell, and her chains, as though at Heav’n’s reproof, 
Fled from her limbs like threads of some enchanted woof. 


She cried; and all the radiant forms of Truth 

Came from afar to see the glorious thrall 

Clad in the splendour of her deathless Youth, 

Unstained by bondage and the things which crawl 

In slimy stealth upon the dungeon-wall. 

Each Emanation of the Eternal Flame, 

The Poet-dreams, the fair creations all, 

Glories, and wingéd ministers of Fame, 
Winnowing the infinite air, around Italia came. 


Foremost of all the immortal company, 

The sweet Castalian pow’rs were rang’d around; 
From whom all Science, Art, and Poesy 

Clothe the dim thoughts of men; Urania wound 
Her arm around her form, the while she crown’d 
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With a star-woven anadem her brow, 
And cried, “O joy ! dear Child, that we have found 
Thy hero soul, thy woman’s love; for now 

Europe has need to feel thy pulse’s ancient glow. 


» “Yes! Europe needs the grand and simple heart 
Which thou didst nourish in thy sons of yore; 
For in the rush of traffic and the mart 
The bloom and grace of Life die more and more. 
And Unbelief, with wither'd lips and frore, 
F’en on Spring’s blossoms breathes her scorching rime; 
Ah, me ! Italia, voiceless anguish tore 
Thy heart when thou, misled by Faith sublime, 
Laid down thy spear and shield amid an age of crime.” 


Then spake Italia: “In my youth’s dim dawn 

Vast were my dreams; when the Barbarian wars 

Had ceas’d, and Hun and Vandal had withdrawn, 

Darkling, I lov’d, beneath the moon and stars, 

To wander round Rome’s ruins. While the scars 

And rifts of Havoc caught the splintering blaze 

Of silver light, I track’d the victor cars, 

Where they had worn the long triumphal way, 
*Mid the red mammoth-bones of Rome’s imperial Day. 


“ Oft in night’s stillness, by the palaces, 

I heard the owls hoot in the Cesars’ hall, 

And from the Capitol and cypress-trees 

On Nero’s golden house, in echoing call, 

The birds of desolation whoop’d o’er all; 

I felt no sadness, for I knew the dust 

Pregnant with life to lift away the pall 

Which then enswathed the world. The martyr'd just 
Had planted in my soul such deep immortal trust. 


“ And Rome had left a heritage to me, 
A word which made my bosom sink and swell, 
A name—a dream—immense ‘ Humanity ;’ 
And when I heard it, it became a spell 
To draw me like a child. And this knew well 
Those who fierce looks upon my Beauty cast; 
But much my people lov’d in thought to dwell 
Upon the name of Cesar, and the vast 
Mysterious awe which loom’d from out the sceptred Past. 
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“Thus, when an Otho rode in feudal state 
Down from the Alps, and grasp’d the iron crown, 
All cried, ‘Lo, Cesar! victor over fate 
And Death’s pale kingdoms; and they knelt adown 
And did him homage, as from town to town 
He swept triumphant: but I knew the cheat, 
The vulture-heart beneath the ermin’d gown, 
And at Legnano such heroic heat 
I roused that from my soil the Suabian made retreat. 


“ Still was the Future veiled before mine eyes, 

When came a priest, wan, hollow-cheek’d, austere, 

Bearing the cross; he spake in saintly wise, 

‘O fairest of the fair, Italia ! hear: 

I offer not to thee what men hold dear, 

Conquest or power, or treasurable worth ; 

But this I ask, to aid me to uprear 

The world-redeeming Cross, that, through new-birth, 
All nations may be ruled by Christ’s Law upon earth.’ 


“ As the grand prospect open’d from the dark, 

I grew more than mine own Columbus pale, 

When first he saw from out his weary bark 

The land of promise. Ah, for bliss or bale, 

I grasp’d the mission. And by hill and dale 

With shield and spear I fought, The Tuscan maid, 

Matilda,* arm’d with Amazonian mail, 

Flash’d by my side her keen and spotless blade, 
Till on the pontiff’s brow the triple crown was laid. 


“ But ah! I learnt, in far too late an hour, 
That Piety will never creep or climb, 
To seize with savage hand the keys of pow’r; 
Neaven’s altar-stairs grew stepping-stones to crine. 
It seem’d the Neros of Rome’s basest time 
Had burst the gates of Death, with hope elate 
To make Christ’s name abhorr’d in every clime, 
‘'To use His Cross in mockery and hate, 
And bring the heathen gods back to their ancient state. 





* Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, who fitly represents the genius of Italy at the 
time of her existence. The names mentioned are not necessarily in chronological 
order. 


i | 
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** Pontiffs of Rome, old childless men and lone, 
Who with the pastoral ring from age to age 
Did claim the mission of the Holy One ! 
Have ye not left upon Time’s foulest page 
A warning to the statesman and the sage ? 
Ye would be more than God, and, unrepressed, 
Wield Heaven’s own thunders with a zealot’s rage. 
What were ye ? Godless Leos at the best, 

Else Amuraths of Rome, worse Sultans of the West. 


“O Dante, O Petrarca, ye felt well 
My agonising heart, when from the lyre 
Ye shook your grand notes with a master-spell, 
Arrows of song all barb’d and wing’d with fire 
Of Love’s own deathless thirst and heavenly ire; 
And show’d the wantons with the cheeks of flame, 
Gorging from Christ’s own vine impure desire, 
Making the sanctuary a den of shame, 

Of which the hideous reek unto th’ Eternal came.* 


“Then Ariosto from a foul dark age 
Fled on his griffin-steed: through forests drear 
Seeking Angelica with Roland’s rage, 
The lost world-beauty. Cities shook with fear, 
Yet still my artists wrought with noble cheer 
New worlds for man. The poet-hands work’d fast, 
Peopling the human soul’s void atmosphere; 
The present spirit colour’d all the past, 
And thus each changing mood was from the pencil cast. 


“ For Leonardo’s virgins gaily smiled 
At maceration, with lips archly curl’d, 
And Raphael's beam’d immaculately mild; 
But Angelo his wrathful Judgment hurl’d, 
In execration of a rebel-world; 
Till sweet Correggio on Parma’s shrine 
Drew the Madonna, borne on wings unfurl’d 
Of angels: in her ecstasy divine 
She stretch’d her arms; that form I saw; I wept;—’twas mine. 


“OQ Tasso, noble soul! who to the bad 

Sang thy pure strains of Love and Chivalry, 
Why did the spawn of Evil style thee mad, 
But that thou didst believe in Christ and me, 


_ * “Or vivi si, ch’ a Dio ne venga il lezzo.” Petrarch. 
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Amid an age of Hell’s own tyranny? 
Let thy tormenters pass; their heirs have quaff’d 
The death-cup which they mixed with fiendish glee 
For others: wither’d is the priestly craft, 

F’en as the Borgias died by their own poison-draught. 


“ Since the vain laurel-crown was laid, as though 
To mock Torquata, on his death-cold brows, 
In Sant’ Onofrio’s cell, the poet’s glow 
Froze in the veins. But Music then arose 
To melodise unutterable woes: 
‘ O miserere,’ Palestrina sighs, 
The Sistine darkens to each mournful close; 
O Mater dolorosa, veil thine eyes 
While Pergolesi hymns my ghastly sacrifice. 


“O my tone-poets !_ ye who did create 
New robes of glory for this age’s soul, 
Yet for my darkness, cold and desolate, 
Ye lost not hope. Now let your Glorias roll, 
Salve Regina sound from pole to pole! 
For I have burst the bonds of crime and night; 
Once more I see before me the great goal 
Of human destiny. O life! O light! 
Nor prince nor slave shall more take in my wounds delight :— 


“My wounds! let pass—curse not, but look aside 
From the brute brows who wrought my misery, 
The unctuous sycophants who fed their pride 
On my distress, and mock’d me, and pass’d by. 
Ah! like my Galileo, through the sky 
New galaxies of glory did I draw. 
Armida-realms more bright I did descry 
Than Amerigo or Columbus saw, 
And on my heart, like theirs, Hate preyed with harpy-claw. 


“Tmmur’d in darkness, fetter’d by the spite 

Of priest and prince, I fail’d to count the year, 

Till, from the apathy of dateless night, 

Prophetic rapture loos’d the disus’d tear : 

My name was borne unto my ravish’d ear, 

And I had visions of a golden morn; 

The young, the brave, the beautiful, the dear, 

Invok’d Italia, dar’d the world’s fixed scorn, 
And of their martyr-blood this Liberty is born. 
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And though long centuries have fleeted by, 

Savonarola! Campanella! still 

Your mystic dreams of Christ’s pure monarchy 

Shall have my violets. In glad augury, 

O White Cross of Savoy! I hail thy fold ; 

Thou wave-born Cytherea, cease to sigh ; 

Ere thy lagoons blush red with summer-gold, 
The lion of St. Mark shall from thy masts be roll’d. 


| 
| ““Q martyrs pale! I will your hopes fulfil; 





“Make ready the blood-ransom in your veins, 
My children. Ye must pay the whole price down ; 
Enough of thy blood on our Lombard plains, 
O France! chivalric sister. In each town, 
From /&tna to the Alps, let war-drums drown 
All softer music till the land is free ; 
Then will I seek my unfulfilled renown, 
And so my spirit-realms once more shall be 
The palace, home, and hope of all Humanity.” 


WItuiam StTIGAnt. 
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Pantomimes, 





By the time these pages expand their contents beneath the eager paper- 
knives of our enlightened readers, thousands of little pairs of bright eyes will 
have grown brighter, and thousands of little pairs of tender hands will 
have clapped rapturously to greet that marvellous partie carrée, Clown, 
Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Columbine, as they emerge at the bidding of 
the retributive fairy from their chrysalis state in the “ introduction,” te 
lead henceforward bright and airy lives, released from the cares and 
conventionalities of this work-a-day world, which nevertheless they con- 
descend to mix with quite familiarly. What a strange, admirable, absurd, 
inscrutable thing is our English Christmas Pantomime! What ar 
intensely national affair it has grown to be! how we all have loved it in 
our day, and cherish it still for the sake of the mirth and delight it im- 
parts to our little ones, and the soothing sadness with which it inspires us 
as it calls up our days of innocent revel! Yet strong as are its roots in 
the hearts and habits of Englishmen, essentially peculiar as the precise 
form of entertainment called a Pantomime is to ourselves, it is neither of 
very ancient origin, nor are its materials indigenous, though we have 
made them up our own way,—and a very curious way it is, when we come 
to consider it. The writer of the present lines is not given to antiquarian 
studies, and has not thought it any part of his duty, ere treating of panto- 
mime, to hunt out the traces of the first landing of the illustrious Italians, 
who have since made themselves so thoroughly at home here, and se 
cunningly wound themselves about our affections, that it is hard to think 
them other than aboriginal Britons racy of the soil. 

There must, however, no doubt, have been a time when the characters 
of the ancient Italian comedies, from which our friends Clown, Harlequin, 
and Pantaloon are undoubted though degenerate descendants, were in- 
troduced to the English public by native Italians, who had to trust to 
gestures entirely to convey their comic intentions; and by tradition these 
personages on our stage have continued mute, or nearly so: for Clown 
without his occasional interjections and stereotyped songs of “ Hot 
Codlings” and “'Tippetywitchet” would not be recognisable; and if 
Pantaloon did not give vent to his fears with an occasional “ Somebody 
coming,” or to his amorous inclinations by the challenge “ My Dear,” his 
identity would be imperilled. But was ever consanguinity so belied as 
that between Italy—or, indeed, any thing foreign—and our English 
pantomime! As strange would it sound to say that plum-pudding was 
invented by the Gauls. To further illustrate how wonderfully remote our 
Christmas drolls are from their historical original, it is stated by critics 
and learned antiquarians that the characters of the Italian comedy were 
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first invented to satirise the inhabitants of various towns or provinces, 
and thus that, these comic types were not based on personal and moral 
characteristics, but on national peculiarities. Thus Pantaloon is a Ve- 
netian, the Doctor is a Bolognese, Scapin Neapolitan, and Arlequin, or 
Harlequin, is from Bergamo. Punch too, who, before he set up a theatre 
of his own, as great actors and public favourites to this day are fond of 
doing, belonged to the troop of the ordinary comedians of Italy, is said to 
have originated in a caricature of the peasants of Acerra, an ancient city 
in the Terra di Lavoro. How such extremely restricted conceptions must 
have tended to entirely transform themselves when transplanted, will be 
evident if we bring it home to ourselves by such a parallel as that a stage 
Yorkshireman, Irishman,’ or Cockney should emigrate to the boards of 
the Italian theatre. How long would it be ere Tyke, or Teague, or Lubin 
Log, would convert themselves into gesticulating maccaroni-eating bu/- 
foni of the true Italian type? In fact, there is clear evidence that in 
Italy itself they soon enlarged themselves from their local and limited 
intentions to become individualities with universally intelligible charac- 
teristics. Harlequin, whatever he in the origin may have been, soon 
became a personage whose entertaining peculiarities could be relished by 
those who had never heard of Bergamo, or seen a Bergamese citizen, in 
their lives. The harlequin of the Italian comedies of the last century, of 
the French stage at the same period, and of the English stage in the 
days of Rich and Woodward, although in the last instance he was re- 
stricted to dumb-show, was in some sort a citizen of the world, whose 
humours and characteristic marks appealed to the universal sympathies 
and common sense of ridicule of mankind. Addison, who saw him on his 
native soil in his Italian travels, says, “ Harlequin’s part is made up of 
blunders and absurdities ; he is to mistake one name for another, to forget 
his errands, to stumble over queens, and to run his head against every 
post that comes in his way. ‘This is all attended with something so 
comical in the voice and gestures, that’'a man who is sensible of the folly 
of the part can hardly forbear to be pleased with it.” How admirable, 
by the way, is the grave majestic dignity of this description! Who out 
of the age of ruffles and periwigs would have spoken of a funny fellow 
with such a grand, half-courtier-like, half-philosophical calmness? Ad- 
dison is evidently apologising to himself for having allowed his gravity 
to be discomposed by the tricks of poor Arlequino. Marmontel, describing 
the same character as he saw it on the French stage, is more elaborate 
and subtle in his portraiture. ‘His character,” he says, “is a mixture 
of ignorance, simplicity, wit, stupidity, and grace; he is a kind of half 
made-up man (wn homme ébauché), a great child with gleams of reason 
and intelligence, and all whose mistakes and blunders have something 
arch about them. The true mode of representing him is to give him 
suppleness, agility, the playfulness of a kitten, with a certain coarseness 
of exterior, which renders his actions more absurd ; his part is that of a 
patient faithful valet, greedy, always in love, always in trouble, either on 
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his master’s or his own account, afflicted and consoled as easily as a 
child, and whose grief is as amusing as his joy.” 

From all accounts, there is no doubt that the Harlequin of our stage 
and theatrical booths in the days of Garrick, and for his impersonation of 
whom Rich became so famous, was # faithful impression of this curious type. 
In one respect Rich did not strictly follow the prescription we have given 
for playing Harlequin. His grief was not always laughable, and it is said 
of him that, “in one or two of his pantomimes, his taking leave of Colum- 
bine was at once graceful and affecting.” Was ever ancestor so dis- 
honoured in his descendants as is the eccentric but amiable sentimentalist 
here denoted in the gentleman with the particoloured and bespangled 
tights who bears his name in the present age, and who betrays no more 
feeling for the nominal object of his affections, nor, indeed, any more human 
emotion whatever, than the wooden baton passed through his girdle? In 
France, the character of Harlequin, which was there not condemned to the 
silent system, rose to a high degree of importance. Besides exciting 
mirth by the general absurdity of his behaviour, he was made the mouth- 
piece of biting sarcasms on the age and the prevailing follies of society, 
and in many instances his was the principal character in the piece he 
played in. One of the best French harlequins was Carlin, as he was called 
theatrically, although his real name was Carlo Bertinanzi, he being an 
Italian by birth. Fleury, the actor, in his amusing Memoirs, devotes a 
chapter to a delineation of his qualities as an actor, as well as his character 
in private, where he seems to have carried many of the eccentric attributes 
of the part he assumed in public. His chief merits were an extraordinary 
accent of candour and simplicity in his dialogue, and the marvellous na- 
ture of his pantomimic gestures. To the authors who wrote for him he 
was a perfect godsend, for such were his powers of humorous expression, 
that he invested all he said with a prestige of comicality that would make 
the most commonplace speech seem the acme of witticism. Harlequin 
was expected to amuse his audience by introducing a great deal of that prac- 
tical fun which is now the principal ingredient of pantomime; and when 
Carlin slipped as he came on the stage, or in anight-scene stumbled over a 
post.or ran up against a wall, it was done with such a natural air, that his 
audience could scarcely refrain from crying out to him to “take care.” 
He possessed also the gift of improvisation, and would seize upon any un- 
expected incident during the performance to graft upon it all sorts of 
supernumerary drolleries. Frequently, when children were brought to the 
theatre to see him, they would be so impressed with the perfect good faith 
and reality of the droll good-tempered fellow before them, that they 
would address him from the boxes; and he, using the very wide privilege 
of his part, would enter into a colloquy with the little people, and with 
the greatest art would work in these digressions into the substance of his 
part, so as entirely to delude country-folks into the belief that the whole 
performance was designed, and on subsequent nights they would raise a 
cry for the scene of “ harlequin and the children.” The black mask, the 
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white beaver hat, and the wooden sword or baton, were, as now, the indis- 
pensable insignia of the part. It would seem an important drawback to 
the actor’s powers of expression to have to conceal the play of his features 
beneath an immovable mask. Such was Carlin’s power of impressing 
his audience, however, that Fleury says it was common to find yourself 
fixing your eye-glass at the black senseless pasteboard, and fancying you 
were watching an endless succession of comical expressions upon it. As 
for the hat, he seems to have turned it to the most marvellous account as 
a means of denoting the various moods of his changeful spirit. When it 
was placed straight upon his head, with the edges turned up all round in 
the manner of a diadem, it gave him an air of audacious defiance. A 
little on one side, with one corner drawn down towards the shoulder, it 
gave him a tender graceful air, and signified that he was waiting for 
Cohanhine, and that love was busy w ith his thoughts. If both corners 
hung like drooping ears on each side of his mask, he had encountered or 
was anticipating some misfortune, and the spectator might fancy tears 
rolling down his black cheeks ; but if his spirit was elated with joy, both 
corners were cocked up, with a swaggering triumphant twist that seemed 
to throw scorn in the teeth of fate. ‘Surely never was so much got out of 
a hat, even by Herr Frikell himself. The fascination exerted by one 
eifted with such a keen instinct for natural and quaint expression is easy 
to be understood ; and Carlin continued to act and command the public 
favour till he was seventy-six; and though he grew fat and globular in 
shape, he retained to the last the suppleness, agility, and cat-like grace 
proper to the part with which he had identified himself. It befell him 
sometimes, as it has done many another great man, to find himself sud- 
denly deserted by the public, or at least to see his audience reduced to a 
very select few. On one occasion there were actually only two persons 
present in the theatre, which in France is the number strictly requisite to 
form a quorum ; so Carlin played his part to them with as much spirit as 
might be expected under the circumstances. At the close of the perform- 
ance he advanced to the foot-lamps, and beckoned one of the two spec- 
tators to come closer; and when the latter had reached the orchestra, 
Carlin stooped down and said quite confidentially to him: “ Monsieur. 
comme je vois que l’autre moitié de notre public est partie, si vous rencon- 
trez quelqu’un en sortant d’ici, faites-moi le plaisir de lui dire que nous 
donnerons demain ‘ Arlequin ermite.’” Such was the French Arlequin, 
who, in his double capacity of humorist and satirist, merged into the 
roguish and witty valets of the more modern comedy, and not a few of 
whose features may be recognised in the Figaro of Beaumarchais. ' 

How different has been the fate of the English version of the pleasant 
Italian buffo! Instead of losing himself in the heroes of comedy, he has 
preserved his identity, but dwindled into an inane dancer and posture- 
maker, with no more humour than a barber’s pole. It is true, if he is 
not funny himself, he is the cause of fun in others, by being the whet- 
stone on which the Clown occasionally sharpens his humour. But he is 
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not a good butt either; for he assumes a supercilious superiority over 
Clown and Pantaloon, who, with all their depravity and weakness, are, I 
suspect, far better fellows than himself, although he evidently goes in for 
respectability, and wields the power which that attribute, or the appear- 
ance of it, carries with it in this world. The degeneracy of Harlequin 
must evidently have been subsequent to Rich’s time; for we have seen 
that, though employing only pantomimic gesture, he made him both hu- 
morous and pathetic; and yet Rich is said to have originated the Christ- 
mas Pantomime, such as we know it. But if we look a little further 
into the matter, it is evident that his pantomimes were very different 
affairs from ours; in some respects, I imagine, not nearly so good, in 
others better. The account Davies gives of them is this: “ To retrieve 
the credit of his theatre, Rich created a species of dramatic composition 
unknown to this and, I believe, to any other country, which he called a 
Pantomime : it consisted of two parts—one serious, the other comic. By 
the help of gay scenes, fine habits, grand dances, appropriate music, and 
other decorations, he exhibited a story from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, or 
some other fabulous writer. Between the pauses, or acts, of this serious 
representation he interwove a comic fable, consisting chiefly of the court- 
ship of Harlequin and Columbine, with a variety of surprising adventures 
and tricks, which were produced by the magic wand of Harlequin, such 
as the sudden transformation of temples and palaces,” &c. &c. Now we 
certainly see here the germ of modern pantomimes; but we also see, from 
the serious element it contained, and the dramatic intention given to Har- 
lequin’s portion of the entertainment, that it was a very different affair in- 
deed; and that, in fact, the modern pantomime, which is grotesquely comic 
throughout, and in the harlequinade mere mad foolery, tumbling, and 
dancing, is a burlesque or a travestie of Rich’s invention. I suspect that 
the great change in pantomime, which brought it to its present shape, 
and so completely transmogrified the original characteristics of Harle- 
quin, dates from the day Grimaldi’s genius burst upon the world. He it 
was who raised the part of “the Clown” to its prominence, and made 
him, from a subordinate, one of a group of satellites round Harlequin, the 
effulgent centre of the pantomimic firmament. The very dress with which 
the character is identified lre invented ; and by absorbing so large a share 
of the humour and fun which it had once been Harlequin’s office to pro- 
(luce, forced the other to restrict himself to dancing and dangling about 
Columbine, and employing the magic properties of his wand to perplex 
or punish his followers. 

The writer of these remarks is too young to have seen Grimaldi ; but 
from the lively accounts he has heard and read, in common with most 
of his readers, by those who had, he is forced to believe that he must 
have had a power of drollery and a histrionic faculty capable of moving 
the older part of his audience directly, and not, as with most of his suc- 
cessors, by a reflex of his effect on the younger branches. He seems to 
have possessed the talent for pantomimic expression so eminently the 
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gift of the Italian race, allied to a strong sense of popular English 
humour. The happy combination of the fine perception and impulsive 
dexterity due to his southern blood, with the breadth and high colouring 
which suits John Bull’s blunter sense of the ridiculous, has vanished with 
him. No clown since has approached the tradition left us of the excel- 
lence of the great original; and, indeed, it has always seemed to me, 
since the intoxication of childish joy caused by a pantomime subsided 
sufficiently to allow me to be critical, that there was an ideal in the very 
character of Clown which no performer I ever saw attained, though they 
gave occasional glimpses of it.. One clown is a clever acrobat, another an 
agile dancer and amusing mimic of choregraphic graces, a third has the 
true twang and grimace for “ Hot Codlings” and “ Tippetywichet ;” but 
none impress you with the idea of a decided grotesque individuality, 
whose knavish tricks, comical perplexities, and reckless adventures, we 
follow with a true dramatic interest; and such Grimaldi’s Clown appears 
to have been. A description I have before me of this actor’s peculiarities 
shows that he must have exactly taken up the notion of the old Har- 
lequin, and reshaped it for his own use. ‘The hopelessness of one who 
knows not what to do next,” this writer says, “he hits off to a nicety ; 
he always appeared to us to represent a grown child waking to percep- 
tion, and wondering at every object he beholds.” This is very like the 
account already given of the Harlequin of the French stage, and explains 
why our Harlequin has sunk to such insignificance; although it is abun- 
dantly evident he was formerly the central and important figure of our 
pantomimes, as his name invariably figures in the title, which is always 
Harlequin this, or Harlequin that. The pantomime in which Grimaldi 
took his final leave of the stage, in 1828, was called Harlequin Hoax ;” 
yet certainly the chequered lover of Columbine could not have been the 
hero of that performance. In these days, alas, though Clown is nomi- 
nally the chief object of interest, we have no pantomimist who has been 
able to render him sufficiently so in reality to bind together the chaotic 
jumble of what are technically called the “comic scenes,” in opposition 
to the “introduction,” which is nevertheless now, witli its big masks and 
burlesque characters, by far the more prominent part of the entertainment. 
The absence of a real hero from our present pantomimes, caused by the 
deficiency of true genius and genuine gesticular humour in the mimics of 
our stage, has forced up gorgeous scenery into the chief attraction of 
Christmas mummeries. But however lovely and graceful are the con- 
ceptions of Messrs. Beverley, Telbin, Callcott, as to the abodes of fairies, 
and whatever sums a manager may be inclined to expend to present us 
with seraphic groups of floating fairies, shimmering with tinsel in an 
empyrean of liquid light, all this is but a poor compensation for the 
mirth,—the downright, hearty, side-shaking mirth,—which the exquisite 
foolery of such a great master-mummer as Grimaldi afforded a legitimate 
excuse for indulging in. We want a fool, a motley fool,—one who, like 
him Jaques met ‘i’ the forest,” will make our “lungs to crow like chanti- 
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cleer,” and at whom we shall laugh “sans intermission an hour by the 
dial” —“ a noble fool, a worthy fool!” Sensible of this vast hiatus in the 
attraction of a Christmas pantomime, a manager of recognised shrewdness 
devised the notable expedient of remedying the defect by giving the public 
two clowns, two harlequins, two pantaloons, &c., &c., for one of each; 
thinking apparently that, by doubling the dose of dullness, he was pre- 
senting them with double their money’s worth. It was a naiveté worthy 
of the elder Harlequin himself. 

But is this a tone to be writing of pantomime in? Is it with this 
whining about degenerate days, and these sour gimaces at the probable 
fare in store for us, that we should anticipate the glorious advent of 
Clown, Pantaloon, and Co.? What hypocrisy is this! I admit I never 
saw Grimaldi, that I have taken his supposed excellence clean upon faith ; 
what right have I, therefore, to complain, and make odious comparisons, 
and throw a wet blanket on those who are inclined to enjoy themselves 
with the sport of our Deulins and Leclercqs and Bolenos—poor Flexmore, 
alas, has danced the inevitable dance of death—and Paynes? Pray is 
not Mr. W. H. Payne as great a pantomimist as ever lived? Have you 
seen him, as the Earl of Mercia, receive the petition of his overtaxed 
vassals in Lady Godiva, and after superciliously glancing at it through 
an enormous eye-glass, contemptuously wipe his feet on it? Have you 
seen him retire to rest in the Great Bed of Ware, or rise in the morning 
and go through the ordinary operations of the toilet? You say you 
have, and the force of pantomimic humour can go no further; but 
still he is not a Clown, and a good Clown makes a good pantomime. 
Sophistry! The fact is, my dear fellow, you are no longer a boy. That 
bloom of real enjoyment for practical fun and downright mad frolic, of 
wild delight at tumbling and wry faces,—that bloom is brushed away 
from your heart for ever. You had no business to take up this subject, 
and give us your dry retrospects of what you never saw,—disquisitions 
about the real character of Harlequin, and that sort of thing,—when your 
heart should have been bounding and your brain swimming with bright 
images of delight at the very thought that, in a few short weeks, would 
come the Christmas Holidays ; and the day after eating a roaring Christ- 
mas dinner, you would go and see that glimpse of Elysian felicity, a 
grand comic Christmas Pantomime! The writer admits that nothing 
worth reading about pantomimes can be written but by a boy—an inno- 
cent guileless boy, such as is taken out of the streets by the Egyptian 
magician to see wondrous visions in a drop of ink; and the writer, more- 
over, sincerely wishes he himself were the boy to do it. 








A Sinancial Difficulty. 


READERS who, old or young, have never wanted a sovereign, are re- 
quested to skip the following veracious story, which would probably be 
unintelligible to them. I confess, for my part, that I have often wanted 
one;—more than that, I have wanted two or three ; indeed, a bushelful of 
gold pieces would scarcely have sufficed to relieve me from the persecu- 
tions of my creditors when the important incident occurred which I am 
about to relate. I say a bushelful, without knowing how many sovereigns 
a bushel would contain; but the expression appears appropriate, becausc 
the exact amount of my debts was also unknown to me. 

I was living in Paris, Rue St. Jacques, near the Sorbonne, which I 
did not frequent. The rent of my apartment, unlike the apartment itself, 
was not high, but such as it was, I owed it. I had no money, and only 
one friend, who was not rich, or I should have borrowed from him. He, 
in fact, belonged to the ancient race of Gallic Bohemians, first mentioned 
by Tacitus in the Germania,* and whose habits have been minutely de- 
scribed by Henry Miirger, in the Vie de Bohéme. But the friend must 
be poor indeed who cannot even give advice; and I must confess that 
Athanase Risbec had always an abundance of counsel at my service, 
though he was at the same time considerate enough not to force it 
upon me. 

One day, when a meeting of creditors had just taken place on my stair- 
case—where, to my great annoyance, my bootmaker arrived at the same 
time as my tailor—I resolved to consult Risbec on the state of my affairs. 
T was unable to lay before him a full account of my liabilities, nor would 
there have been any advantage in doing so; but I had already received 
bills, accompanied by peremptory demands for prompt payment, to the 
amount of two thousand francs. The sum would not look very important 
in the budget of a capitalist, but it was nearly eighty pounds more than 
T could pay, and eighty pounds more than I had at that time any notion 
of paying. My balance in hand was twenty francs, which Risbee said 
was a good deal; and, as he always maintained that the only time for 
deliberating on important affairs was towards the conclusion of a feast, 
it was arranged that we should, in the first place and without delay, 
spend ten francs on a banquet, which was served to us at a neighbouring 
restaurant in that style of magnificence for which the Quartier Latin is 
notorious. I fancy I see the carte @ payer now. Two soups, two entrées, 
two fishes, two roasts, two salads, two desserts, two bottles of Vieux Ma- 
con (at 1f. 25c.), and a bottle of Pomard (at 3 fr.). It was cheap, but 
perhaps it was not good. All I know is, that we enjoyed it very much, 


* “ Boii, Gallica ge manct adhue Boiemi nomen, significatque,” &c. 
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and that for two hours we forgot we had creditors. It was happiness at 
the rate of two francs and a half an hour, and I should not mind pur- 
chasing some more of the same article on the same terms. After dinner, 
being firm of purpose, I did not order coffee; but returned, with my ten 
francs and my friend Risbec, to the Rue St. Jacques, where, as we smoked 
our pipes, it occurred to us for the first time that we had not yet said 
a word about the subject which had been the pretext for the dinner. 
This, said Risbec, was a proof that the entertainment had been a great 
success. 

It may have appeared to some of my readers that, with only twenty 
francs in the world, and an extensive assortment of creditors, it was im- 
prudent, not to say immoral, to “throw away” ten francs on a dinner, 
when such excellent bread may be purchased in Paris at four sous a pound. 
They should have heard Risbec on that point. Twenty francs would not 
pay my expenses to London, where, moreover, enemies still more dan- 
gerous than those who surrounded me in Paris—armed at all points with 
summonses, writs, and judgments—awaited me. I might defy my cre- 
ditors, and live for twenty days on a franc a day, which Risbec assured 
me he had often done himself, and I believed him; but my position was 
too critical to be allowed to continue for three weeks. If I was to be 
saved, ten days and less would suffice for my salvation; and in the 
mean while I might as well do something with my superfluous ten francs. 
My friend asked me ironically if I proposed to give them on account to 
Dussautoy, who had honoured me with his confidence,* and it was evi- 
dent that I could not insult the farnisher of His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French by any such offer. 

Well, on our return to the Rue St. Jacques, Risbec, after hearing all 
I had to say about my chances of getting money from England, proposed 
for my adoption the following plan: I was to write six letters to six 
relations or friends—Risbec preferred the latter—representing the true 
condition of my affairs, and requesting from each a loan sufficient to 
enable me to settle a few debts which it was impossible to leave un- 
paid, and to proceed to London. My counsellor calculated that of the six 
letters, one or two would not be received; that one or two more might be 
received and not answered; and that out of about three replies, one would 
contain good advice, another expressions of regret at the writer’s inability 
to accommodate me, and that I should be fortunate if in the third I 
found an order for the sum I so urgently required. It was an undigni- 
fied proceeding, Risbec admitted, but he added that it was slightly re- 
deemed by the scientific characfer of the calculations on which it was 
based. Whether I agreed with him entirely or in part is not to the point; 
I adopted his “ combination,” as he called it, because I saw no other issue 
from my difficult position; and the next morning, before breakfast, des- 
patched six letters to England, at an outlay of two francs forty centimes 





* And who has since been paid. 
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for postage. I had now seven francs sixty centimes left. Sixty centimes 
never did any good to any one (said Risbec); so we smoked the twelve 
sous in cigars as we came back from the post-office; and, trusting in 
Providence and the Doctrine of Chances, I prepared to live for a week 
on seven francs. 

Those ladies and gentlemen who may have done me the honour to 
follow me thus far in my narrative are perhaps wondering what business 
I, an Englishman, had in Paris without resources. I reply that I might 
have gone to Paris to study art in the atelier of some painter for whose 
works I had a particular admiration, and have exhausted the slender 
sum I had saved for that purpose. Or I might have been a student of 
medicine, numbers of whom come to Paris every year from all parts of 
the world, with the view of “walking” the French hospitals, and of 
whom one or two must, now and then, find it difficult to return home, 
—some for want of means, others because the place pleases them very 
much,—which latter supposition, if they are very young men, involves 
want of means at a later period. Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Ame- 
rican poet, went to Paris to study medicine; and in his charming volume 
of poems I find two which remind me very forcibly how some of my 
countrymen, and more of his own (whose scientific visits to the French 
metropolis are usually for a longer period), occupy themselves when they 
are thought by their parents and guardians to be assiduous in their at- 
tendance at the “ Charité” or the Hétel Dieu. One of these is a comic 
poem on the subject of the stethoscope; the other a very serious one 
inspired by the recollection of a young lady, from whom the author 
parted at the foot of the Rue de Seine, and who appears to have made a 
much deeper impression upon him than any thing he had seen at the 
hospitals. 

However, it matters very little how I came to find myself in Paris 
with only seven francs in my pocket, and the chances I have mentioned 
of obtaining a fresh supply of money. And as this is not the important 
part of my story, I will tell the reader at once that I did get it, but I 
spent five bad days waiting for it, and then did not receive half enough. 

The great question was, how to pass these five days, or rather seven, 
which it may be remembered was the precise interval for which I had in 
my prudence provided. I was in favour of going out early in the morn-' 
ing, and coming home late at night; and for two days I visited the gal- 
leries of the Luxembourg and Louvre in the morning, and spent the 
evening at the library of St. Genevieve, in the Place du Panthéon, the 
only one in Europe, I believe, that is open at night. And therefore 
blessed is the name of St. Geneviéve to the studious who read for ever, 
and to those who must needs work all day, and have only the evenings 
for study ; and, above all, to those whose barren homes have neither fire 
nor candle, and who have to thank the gentle saint for light and 
warmth, as well as for a certain amount of unavoidable learning—taken 
in quite as an accessory. Beneath St. Genevieve’s hospitable roof | 
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have seen mechanics studying geometry in their after-hours. I have 
seen poor old women teaching their little children or grandchildren to 
read by St. Geneviéve gas, out of St. Genevieve spelling-books, in the 
midst of professors, students, and literary men of all kinds, from authors 
of celebrity down to journalists without journals. And I have also 
noticed, especially in the winter, a number of young men, not remark- 
able for their corpulence nor for the elegance of their attire, who seemed 
to be pursuing no special course of study, but who evidently appreciated 
the library as a room, and gave up their books with a sigh, and went 
slowly into the outer air when the first stroke of ten told that the hour 
of closing had arrived. Risbec used to call the Hall of St. Genevidve 
“le salon de ceux qui nen ont pas,” and a magnificent one it is, with 
a palatial staircase, and a vestibule adorned, or rather enriched, made 
glorious, I should say, by a reproduction of the divine master’s “ School 
of Athens.” 

However, I found that no time was too early or too late for duns 
who knew their business; and on the third day Risbec advised me 
seriously to stop at home for the rest of the week, and amuse myself 
with the peculiarities of my creditors. It requires much moral courage 
and a long acquaintance with debt to do that sort of thing well; and J 
confess I could not get rid of the reflection that I had had the men’s 
goods, and really owed them their money. I stopped at home, but I 
did not find my creditors’ peculiarities in the least amusing. 

Of course, in this record of temporary poverty (I am rolling in wealth 
now), I tell the reader as much as I choose, and no more. With all that 
is said and written about “realism,” no one has ever dared to paint 
extreme poverty in her not merely sad but utterly wretched and dis- 
gusting colours. It is almost worse than death, because no man dares 
to laugh at death (knowing that he also must die, whereas he may think 
it certain he will never be poor); but until a ragged dinnerless fellow is 
at his last gasp, he is to the majority of mankind a ridiculous object, 
especially if he makes great efforts to conceal his poverty. .'The hero of 
a novel, to whatever straits he may be reduced in other respects, gene- 
rally contrives to present a good outward appearance ; but if the written 
lives of some real heroes, poets, painters, and others, be true, these men 
must occasionally have been in a worse plight even than that very poor 
hero in M. Ponsard’s L’ Honneur et l’ Argent, who exclaims, “J’ai des 
gants blanes, et je n'ai pas diné.” This gentleman, by the way, might 
have sold his gloves after the ball, and bought food with the money. 
But what would have been his position if, having dined, he had found 
himself at a ball without white gloves? “J’ai diné, mais je n’ai pas de 
gants blancs,” sounds to me much more tragic. A story is told of a 
French poet who had some jelly one night at a “reception” of M. Lafitte’s 
(where he doubtless wore white gloves) when he had not dined, and was 
sadly in want of a slice of mutton. Frequently it happened to this young 
man not to have so much even as a spoonful of jelly in the twenty-four 
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hours; and as hungry men get no credit from tailors, what must his cos- 
tume at times have been? I have read veracious biographies and still 
more veracious novels, in which the life of the unfortunate hero was related 
in the greatest detail, and have found him in the former without a habi- 
tation, and in the latter have heard him say that he had had nothing 
to eat all day but a penny roll; but in most works of fiction the hero 
through all his troubles seems to enjoy the confidence of a good tailor, 
and, however great his general distress may be, the laundress always . 
sends him home his shirts. Nevertheless, if I had been the laundress of 
the gentleman who could not afford to dine and wear white kid gloves 
the same day, he should not have had his shirts,—that is to say, not 
until he had settled the account which I am sure he owed. And would 
any realistic writer venture to show a hero in such a plight as my friend 
of the white kids would have been in then? I fancy I see him with his 
coat buttoned up to his chin, and with his celebrated gloves (now no 
longer white) walking down the boulevard, and scowling at the gluttons 
inside Bignon’s and the Maison Dorée, or looking wistfully into the shop 
of a charcutier! If anovelist wants to exhibit a hero in difficulties, let 
him take his Alfred into Regent Street (which he has to cross in order 
to sell his pictures, or his poem, or, better still, to meet his Emily in the 
Park), and make him, as he by chance casts his eyes towards the ground, 
perceive a crack of white across one of the knees of his pantaloons, or a 
gash in the side of his boot. This would be “realism,” for such things 
have really happened ; but I don’t think Alfred would go down with the 
public any longer as a hero, particularly if the truthful author informed 
us that the street-boys called him (as they certainly would) “a swell out 
of luck.” 

Nil habet infelix, &., was said long ago, and heroes must not be 
made ridiculous. At all events, as I am the hero of my own story, I am 
not going to make myself more ridiculous than I can help, and there- 
fore shall not tell the reader to what humiliations I had to submit during 
my three days’ eternal dunning in the Rue St. Jacques. I will mention, 
however, an interview I had with an Auvergnat, whom I can scarcely 
dignify with the title of coal-merchant, but from whom I had purchased 
coals. 

When this person made his appearance on the morning of the third 
day of my purgatory at home, the repeated demands of five or six 
creditors, and the insolence of one or two, had annoyed me to such a 
pitch that I was resolved, especially as the hour of my deliverance or of 
my final discomfiture was at hand, to dismiss the next dun who showed 
his face without the least ceremony. The staircase was steep, but I was 
determined he should descend it very rapidly—on foot if he preferred it, 
if not, with his feet in the air. At ten o’clock I heard a clamping of 
human hoofs on the stairs, and immediately afterwards an ominous but 
familiar “ tapping at my chamber-door.” 

“Be off! What the deuce do you come bothering me for? There’s 
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the staircase !” I was about, to exclaim, when, on opening the door, I 
saw the stupid, good-natured face of the Auvergnat who had never had 
occasion to ask me for money before, and who certainly did not deserve 
the treatment I had prepared for him. I said to him abruptly enough, 
“You must go away; you are the tenth person who has been here 
plaguing me for money during the last three or four days, and I haven’t 
1. sow for one of you.” 

“Not a sou, sir! That is very serious,” answered the man. 

“ As soon as I have money I shall pay you,” I continued, and was 
about to shut the door. 

“Stop! pardon me,” said the dun of Auvergne. “ Monsieur has not 
a sou, and he is bothered to pay money? Who is it that has bothered 
you, sir?” 

“Who!” I exclaimed; “simply the baker, the grocer, the wine- 
merchant over the way, the bootmaker at the bottom of the street—” 

. “Excuse me,” said the Auvergnat, interrupting me before I had 
half finished my list; “do you mean to say that those people come 
here to ennuyer you about their bills when you tell them you have no 
money ?”” 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered. 

“‘ What assurance!” he continued. “The wine-merchant, above all! 
Why, he told me himself you were the only customer he had who bought 
wine at two francs a bottle. ..... Le gueur!” he was pleased to 
add. 

This was the first of my creditors whose peculiarities had at all 
amused me. 

“T know what I should do,” recommenced my friend, as I now 
began to consider him, “if I were a gentleman, and a parcel of people 
came pestering me for money when I had none to give them.” 

“What?” I inquired. 

“ Je leur ficherais des coups de pied quelque part !” 

Having expressed himself as above, the Auvergnat took his leave, but 
not until he had apologised for troubling me, and had assured me that 
he knew I should send to him as soon as I had any money to spare. 
The man had all that natveté and simplicity for which the Auvergnats— 
at all events, those one meets in Paris—are remarkable; but if he had 
been the cunningest tradesman that ever cheated, he could not have 
taken more certain measures for obtaining the speedy payment of his 
debt—which proves, for the millionth time, that extremes meet. 

The Auvergnat had just gone when I again heard the sound of 
ascending footsteps on the staircase. I was determined to stand no 
nonsense. I looked over the balustrade, and, O joy! there was the 
shiny hat of the postman! It was not a letter merely, but a registered 
one, that he was bringing up-stairs; for ordinary epistles were always 
left with the concierge. I signed the postman’s book, tore open the 
envelope, and found inside an order for 250 francs. It was something, 

0 
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and yet nothing ; sufficient to enable me to fly, but not nearly enough to 
enable me to beat an honourable retreat. The letter was from my 
father. He told me to start as soon as possible for London, where he 
expected me to arrive the morning after the receipt of his letter, and to 
leave London by the afternoon train for in Norfolk, where he 
was waiting to see me. He added that I must lose no time, as after my 
journey to , I should have to return at once to London, for the 
great case of (my own name) v. Turpingham, on which thou- 
sands depended, and which was to be tried in less than a week from 
the date of his letter. He should have written to me before (he con- 
cluded), but did not know where to find me; and it was quite true that I 
had not communicated my address to my family for some time past. 

My father had sent me enough money for my travelling expenses 
from Paris to in Norfolk, and three pounds over; so I was able 
to take seventy-five francs at once to the charbonnier, to whom I owed a 
little more than seventy. His family seemed very poor; and when I © 
told him that good actions were always rewarded (which is more or less 
true), and that the minute after he had assured me he would never 
trouble me for my account the postman had brought me money from 
England, the poor fellow’s eyes filled with tears. I gave the few francs 
which I received as change to his children, and asked him if he would 
like me to send him any thing from England. He replied that he had 
feng wished for an English razor, which astonished me, as he apparently 
mever shaved. Perhaps, however, it was the want ofan English razor 
‘that caused him to abstain from that painful operation. I promised, at 
-all events, to send him one. 

When I returned home to pack up a few necessaries for the journey, 
I found my bootmaker and a huissier waiting for me. The latter arrested 
me for a hundred franes at the suit of the former. I had no choice but to 
pay the money or go to prison ; and after settling the claim I found myself 
with five francs less than the sum demanded by the Northern Company 
wf France for booking passengers by their mail-train from Paris to Lon- 
don. Here the kindly Rishee came to my assistance. I knew he had 
not received any money recently ; but when I told him what had happened, 
he looked supremely disgusted, went out, and returned with twenty francs, 
which he insisted on lending me. He would not tell me where he ob- 
tained them; but I hope for his sake that he was not invited that night 
to a ball at the Tuileries, for he had no jewellery and not much wearing 
apparel of any value; and I am afraid he had found it necessary, for my 
sake, to make the perilous ascent of the Mont-de-Piété. I had now fifteen 
francs over and above my fare to London. Risbec dined with me that 
afternoon, and the next morning I reached London-Bridge Station, whence 
I drove to the residence of an ancient landlady of mine in Craven Street. 

“§o you have come back to us at last, Mr. Smith” (as I will call 
myself), she said. “We thought we should never see you again. Go out, 
Jane, and see that Mr. Smith’s trunks are brought in all right, and take 
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them up to the first-floor. I suppose you would like to have your old 
rooms, sir?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Rentleigh,” I replied, “if they are disengaged; but I 
have no trunks, only this one earpet-bag. I have come to take your 
rooms for a day,” I added, as we went up-stairs, “and to borrow some 
money from you to go down to Norfolk.” 

“Certainly,” she replied ; “‘ whatever you want.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, with my usual urbanity. “I am going 
out presently for a few minutes, and I will speak to you when I come in.” 

“We have been expecting you all the morning, sir,” said Mrs. Rent- 
leigh the moment afterwards. 

“ Expecting me!” I exclaimed. ‘Why I only knew yesterday that I 
was coming to London. What could make you expect me?” 

“There was a man from Ritson and Sheddle’s here to-day, sir,” she 
explained, “wanted to see you particularly.” 

“Confound it!” I answered. “I hope you told him I was abroad, Mrs. 
Rentleigh.” 

“T did indeed, sir; but the man said he would call again.” 

“Well, if he does, I hope you will send him about his business. I 
didn’t come to London for this sort of thing.” This was all I could say, 
and it was enough; for Mrs. Rentleigh knew as well as I did that Ritson 
and Sheddle held a bill of mine for seventy-five pounds. But how 
could they have known that I was on my way to London? Could my 
arrival on English soil—that soil which the slave has only to touch in 
order to be at once free—have been telegraphed by some wretched accom- 
plice at Dover to the lawyers, who for two years had been longing to 
throw me into prison? No; the thing was inexplicable. All that was 
certain was, that my position in London was quite as desperate as it had 
been in Paris; and that if by ill-luck I got arrested, my father would pretend 
that I had disgraced him, and would probably cut me for ever. How- 
ever, all I had to do was to evade the vigilance of Ritson and Sheddle 
for a few hours, and start by the five o’clock train for Norfolk, where, in 
- my character of prodigal son, I was sure to have a fatted calf of some 
kind offered to me. 

I waited until nearly three o’clock, and, having heard nothing of 
Ritson and Sheddle, or of the bill for seventy-five pounds, went out to 
pay a hasty visit to a friend in the Temple; when, lo, there stood the 
clerk of the hateful firm, writ in hand, at the corner of the street! A 
lawyer’s clerk can do a good deal, but he can’t jump over a brewer's dray ; 
and fortunately that impediment barred my enemy’s passage from the 
west to the east side of Craven Street. He actually had the coolness to 
nod to me as he held out his confounded document, on which I could 
almost read from the other side of the way, “Victoria by the grace of 
God,” &e. 

There was a four-wheeled cab close to me, in the Strand; I hailed it, 
jumped into it, and told the cabman to drive me as fast as possible 
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towards the City. In a quarter of a minute the representative of Ritson 
and Sheddle was after me, in a Hansom. I stopped my cab at the first 
cabstand, threw the driver my last shilling, and myself sprang into a 
Hansom. At that moment the clerk passed me at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. Fortunately, my horse’s head was turned the opposite 
way. I told the cabman to make for Waterloo Bridge (having read m 
old magazines that it was a good thing in such predicaments to get out 
of Middlesex) and passed the toll-gate about thirty yards a-head of 
young Ritson and Sheddle. Arrived safely on the other side, I found 
myself still pursued. I concluded that the clerk must have a double- 
barrelled writ, for bringing me down either in Middlesex or in Surrey, 
and that my only chance of safety now lay in the swiftness of the horse 
before me. 

“London Bridge, and then to the Commercial Road,” I shouted out 
to the cabman, “and like lightning!” 

I saw that he understood the whole business, by the way he made 
the horse gallop along the road that leads to the Surrey Theatre. But 
I will give no more of the details of this ignominious chase, further than 
to say that we passed over London Bridge without finding the usual 
labyrinth of carts and carriages, in which I had hoped we should get 
entangled; and finally, that, just after the second milestone down the 
Commercial Road, my horse stumbled and fell. At that moment four 
o'clock struck, and I felt that I was ruined; for now, even if I could 
prevail upon the man not to arrest me, which was utterly improbable, 
I should not have time to go back to Craven Street for money, and re- 
turn to the Eastern Counties Railway Station in time for the five o’clock 
train; and to miss meeting my father that evening would be to offend 
him mortally, to say nothing of disarranging all his plans, an effect my 
absence would certainly have. 

I was in despair; but I walked with an appearance of coolness towards 
the clerk, who had also got out of his cab, and said to him, 

“You have beaten me; now show me the writ. The writ, mind! 
The writ itself. A copy will not do.” 

“Writ, sir? It’s a subpoena,” he replied; and he handed me a paper, 
giving me at the same a guinea. 

It was indeed a subpena, requiring me to appear and give evi- 
dence in the case of v. Turpingham. And it was this I had been 
avoiding. Without a farthing in my pocket, I had been endeavouring to 
escape from a guinea! 

“Such,” I said to myself, “is fortune! Follow it, and it flies from 
you; run away from it, and it pursues you!” 

“The plaintiff informed us, sir, that you would be in London for the 
trial,” said the clerk ; “and as we knew where you generally stayed, we 
thought it would be more regular to serve vou in the usual way. I am 
afraid I gave you a great deal of trouble.” 

I was glad to find the young man so civil, because it looked well for 
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the issue of the suit; and I was delighted to get the guinea, for other 
wise I should have had no money either for the cab or for my railway 
fare. 

How well I remember taking my ticket! It was the afternoon of 
some great race-day, and the office was crowded with sporting men and 
others returning to the country. I was obliged to travel third class; and 
just after I had paid my fare, a lively gentleman by my side called out 
to the clerk, 

“Third class to Cambridge! How much ?” 

“Five shillings,” said the clerk. 

“ Five shillings! It must be very nasty. Will you be kind enough 
to write ‘ Ratstail’ on the ticket ?” 

“ Did ‘ Ratstail’ win the race, sir?’ asked the clerk. 

“No, indeed,” answered the unfortunate gentleman condemned to 
third-rate travelling. “If he had, I should have taken two first-class 
carriages for myself and friends.” 

The speculator, who had laid out all his money on “ Ratstail,”” was my 
fellow-passenger as far as Cambridge, and, though by his own account 
quite penniless, he was very cheerful and even facetious over his poverty ; 
and had plenty of excellent cigars, which I helped him to smoke. 

I will not introduce the reader to my father, whom I met punctually 
at the time fixed by himself; nor will I say more about the lawsuit than 
that we won it, and that soon after my arrival in London I found myself 
the possessor of a good many thousand pounds. 

Of course I wrote to Risbec, and lent him a little money, which I 
hope, but do not expect, he will turn to some useful purpose,—such as 
paying his fees at the Ecole de Droit, when he has passed his examina- 
tion, and buying a library of law-books. ‘To the faithful charbonnier I 
sent a pipe and tobacco-pouch, a case of razors, and a large clasp-knite 
of superfine manufacture, with which I know he will not kill his cre- 
ditors, and which will be useful to him fer cutting his bread and cheese, 
his garlic, and his fire-wood. All I am afraid of is, that, encouraged by 
my gratitude, the poor fellow will accord credit on sentimental grounds 
rather too freely, and that some swindler will rob him. However, he 
has moved from the Rue St. Jacques, and I shall not give either his 
name or his address. 

Honest old charbonnier! The only creditor I ever loved! If ever I 
am ruined and driven myself into the coal-trade, for thy sake I will give 
trust to some customer with worse prospects even than mine were on 
that memorable third day of purgatory in the Rue St. Jacques. 

S. E. 
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Light. 


Waar is light? Light may be defined as that ethereal imponderable- 
medium, emanation, or effect, by means of which objects are rendered evi- 
dent to our sense of vision. St. John, in his first epistle, says, “ God is 
light.” God said, “ Let there be light; and there was light.” It is no- 
where stated in Scripture that God created light. Light, not being a 
material substance, cannot be regarded as an objective creation: it is the 
effect of some unknown cause, and not the cause itself. 

“Tn the beginning God created the heavens and the earth; and the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” Now science proves to us that light may exist and yet be dark- 
ness. ‘Two strong lights may be made to interfere with and neutralise. 
or destroy each other, as will be shown in the sequel. Modern geology 
has proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, that plants and animals existed 
ages before the creation of man, and when the earth was not in a fit state 
for his reception. When God saw that, by his previous creations, the 
earth was prepared for the reception of man, by the deposition of the re- 
mains of countless myriads of these creatures, then man was created ; and 
Scripture, the revealed word of God, begins with the history of man. 

It appears probable that long prior to the six days’ labour all animals 
and vegetables, with the exception, perhaps, of those in the deep waters,. 
had ceased to exist ; during that period those convulsions and upheavings 
took place by which the granite and other strata necessary for the use of 
man were brought to the surface, and thus was the “dry land” still far- 
ther prepared. After these convulsions had ceased, the vapours and ex- 
halations, mingling with the smoke from the craters of volcanoes, arose to 
such an extent, that “darkness was upon the face of the deep,” and con- 
tinued until the first Mosaic day, when “ the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters,” thus clearing away the impenetrable mist. Then 
God said, “ Let there be light; and there was light.” 

Light, or the cause of light, might have been in existence “in the 
beginning,” when God created the heavens and the earth ; but He had not 
yet called it into action, until He said, “ Let there be light.” When I 
light a candle or ask for one, I do not create light; I only avail myself of 
what already exists, and simply requires my will to bring it into action. 
It has often been remarked that light is mentioned in Scripture on the 
Jirst day (or period of time), and the “lights” in the firmament, which 
we call the sun and the moon, on the fourth day; therefore it would 
appear that light was, or existed, before the sun, which we consider the 
source of light; but this arises from our preconceived ideas on the subject, 
and ignorance of the phenomena of light. It was on the fourth day that 
God said, “ Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven, to divide the 
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day from the night; the greater light to rule the day, and the !esser light 
to rule the night. He made the stars also.” But it is not said that He 
created them on the fourthday. In the beginning He created the heavens 
and the earth, which included the sun and moon and other heavenly 
bodies ; but on the fourth day He commanded them to rule the day and 
the night, and to be “ for signs and for seasons, and for days and for years.” 

The Bible was never intended to teach us physical science, as we are 
expressly told in Ecclesiastes, chap. i. 13: “ And I gave my heart to seek 
and search out, by wisdom, concerning all things that are done under 
heaven: this sore travail hath God given to the sons of men to be exer- 
cised therewith.” If God had revealed to us all the wonders of the cre- 
ation, there would have been nothing left for man to do or to discover. 
Methuselah could not have read, during his whole life, one-thousandth 
part of the volumes that must have been written. Again: Scripture 
speaks in language which was intelligible to men at the period when it was 
written, and in accordance with their ideas. God taught us all that was 
necessary for our salvation and for the moral government of the world. 
He willed that knowledge should be progressive, and that the gradual 
unfolding of his marvellous works should maintain a perpetual stimulus 
to our exertions. Had scientific language been employed in Scripture, it 
would have been perfectly unintelligible: men were not prepared to re- 
ceive it then, any more than some men are even at the present day; and 
with all our science, we still employ figures of speech that would have 
served equally well in the time of Adam. We say, “the sun rises and 
the sun sets,” because such expressions are concise, universally under- 
stood, and apparently in accordance with the evidence of our senses; but 
we know that the sun neither rises nor sets. Are not these expressions 
analogous to that used in Scripture, where we are told that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still (Joshua x. 12)? 

With regard to the relative position of the planets in our solar system, 
the sun does, and always did, stand still; but if such an effect had taken 
place, the earth must have ceased to revolve on its axis, and also ceased 
to revolve round the sun; every thing on the earth’s surface must have 
been projected into space by centrifugal force, and total destruction of the 
earth ensued. It is the opinion of eminent theologians that this is an 
interpolation of some transcriber, and never written by Moses: indeed, it 
is stated, “This is written in the book of Jasher.” Has any one ever 
seen the book of Jasher? Who was Jasher? Nowhere else mentioned 
in Scripture, and perfectly apocryphal. 

Light, life, and death must have been in the world myriads of ages 
before the creation of man. The numerous pre-Adamite animals that 
have been discovered had eyes which would have been perfectly useless 
without light; and these animals lived and died. Vast rocks, and hun- 
dreds of miles of mountains, are composed almost wholly of the shells or 
coatings of extinct animals that once had life. These facts are supposed 
by some persons to be at variance with Scripture, and that such investi- 
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gations lead to infidelity; but the contrary is the case when the subject 
is carefully and impartially studied. Scripture relates to man, and not to 
animals. Much error and misconception arise from inattention to this 
circumstance, as well as from the confusion of our ideas with regard to 
the difference between the true meaning of the words “ creating,” 
“ making,” and “commanding.” The Psalmist says (Psalm xcv.): “The 
sea is His and He made it, and His hands prepared the dry land.” This 
expression deserves particular attention, for it was the extinct races of 
animals which actually served to prepare the earth for the reception of 
man, and for those animals that were created for his use, and which 
could not have existed “in the beginning,” when “ the earth was with- 
out form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” Neither 
could those extinct species of animals have existed while the earth was 
in that state, which further proves the infinity of ages that must have 
preceded the creation of man. But the more we investigate, the more 
we become lost in astonishment at the wonderful works of the Almighty : 
the finite cannot comprehend the infinite; we see effects, but we are un- 
able to arrive at causes. 

Light is one of the wonderful effects of some unknown cause; and 
instead of being a simple or elementary existence, is a very compound 
one, capable of separation and analysis. The affinity between light and 
life is great, and the offices it performs in the economy of nature render 
the study of it highly interesting and instructive. The Newtonian, or 
corpuscular, theory of light imagines that it is caused by inconceivably 
minute particles of matter emanating from the luminous body in straight 
lines, and moving with a velocity which Newton calculated (from repeated 
observations on the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites and the aberrations of 
the fixed stars) at about 192,500 miles in one second, or in round num- 
bers, twelve millions of miles in a minute. He objected to the theory of 
undulations, because light would not pass through bent tubes; and his 
opinion (called the corpuscular theory) was universally adopted, until 
modern science, within the last fifty years, has accepted the undulatory 
theory, which not only explains all the facts and phenomena of light at 
present known, but is more in accordance with the laws of sound and 
with the theory of waves; therefore more universal as a law of nature. 
For it is well known that a certain number of vibrations, or pulsations, of 
the air is necessary to produce each articulate note of music; and in the 
same manner a certain number of undulations is required to produce each 
colour: and what is very remarkable, Newton assigned to each colour the 
actual size of its corpuscules by calculation ; a number which exactly cor- 
responds with the length of half a wave, according to the modern theory 
of undulations. 

A theory is only good and tenable so long as it will explain all the 
known facts; and the Newtonian theory will not explain all the pheno- 
mena of light in the present state of science. Newton’s objection to the 
theory that light is propagated by undulations in planes at right angles 
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to each other has been proved to be incorrect ; he was not aware of the 
curious property of the polarisation of light, as accidentally discovered by 
M. Malus in 1808, which can only be explained by the undulatory theory. 
Newton calculated the size of his imaginary corpuscles; now, in the un- 
dulatory theory, the length of each wave necessary to produce its re- 
spective colour is based upon his calculations, which have a real existence, 
by whatever name they may be called: for example, the largest waves 
are those which produce red light, being two hundred and sixty-six ten- 
millionths of an inch; the smallest are those producing violet light, which 
are one hundred and sixty-seven ten-millionths; and, as before stated, 
these numbers are in each case exactly double those assigned by Newton 
as the size of his corpuscules. 

Returning to the first cause, may not these vibrations have heen com- 
municated to matter as the principle of light, and the sun be a secondary 
power to regulate and keep these undulations perpetually in motion, and 
thus to rule the day, as the moon rules the night, by reflecting the light 
of the sun towards the earth ? 

In light we have a most remarkable illustration of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, which is an article of faith with many, of doubt with 
some, and of disbelief with others; but if we can prove by ocular demon- 
stration that there exists in nature a trinity in unity and an unity in 
trinity quite as marvellous, it ought to confirm the faithful, convince the 
doubtful, and overthrow the sophistry of the unbeliever. An investiga- 
tion into the laws and properties of light will enable us to do so. Light 
is easily separated into its component colours, by transmitting it through 
a glass prism, where it is resolved into red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet, which constitute when combined white or ordinary 
light. This band of colours is called the prismatic spectrum. Now it 
will be perceived that red, yellow, and blue are its primary or essential 
colours, the others being merely produced by the admixture or overlap- 
ping of two adjoining primary colours: thus, orange is found between 
the red and yellow, green between the yellow and blue; so that, in fact, 
we have only the three primary colours to deal with, each of which has 
its peculiar properties and attributes distinct from the others: thus, the 
red is the calorific or heating principle; the yellow is the luminous or 
light-giving principle; while it is in the blue ray that the power of actin- 
ism, or chemical action, is found. 

Now it is this trinity of red, yellow, and blue which constitutes, when 
combined, the unity of ordinary or white light. When separated, this 
unity of light is divided into the trinity of colours. Although one and the 
same, neither can exist without the other: the three are one, the one is 
three. ‘Thus we have a unity in trinity, and a trinity in unity, exemplified 
in light itself; and “Gop 1s ticut.” Plants will live and grow luxu- 
riantly under the influence of the red and yellow rays; but, however pro- 
mising the appearance, the blossom dies, and no fruit can be produced with- 
out the enlivening power of the blue rays. _ When this invisible action is 
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wanting, the trinity in unity is incomplete ; life is unproductive until the 
three, united in one, bring all things to perfection. Thus each member 
of the trinity in unity of light has its especial duty to perform, and is. 
in constant operation, visibly or invisibly, although only one power. Even 
far beyond the visible violet ray of the prismatic spectrum the spirit of 
actinism prevails; its chemical influence can be proved to extend beyond 
the limits of our vision. Thus there is in light an invisible agency always 
in action ; and the more the subject is investigated, the more striking is the 
illustration between the Holy Spirit of God made manifest, and the won- 
derful properties of light which have been gradually unfolded by the re- 
searches of man. 

My object has been rather to illustrate this analogy than to attempt a 
treatise on light ; but the subject would be left very imperfect if I did not 
endeavour to explain some of the properties of light, which have only been 
briefly alluded to in the foregoing observations. This attempt, without the 
aid of diagrams or experiments, will probably be a failure ; but, in order to 
render it more familiar, and as it were to take my readers into participa- 
tion with myself, I must request them to consider the following observa- 
tions as a conversational lecture, in which I am performing the experi- 
ments I describe. First premising that those who desire to understand 
the subject more fully should avail themselves of a small work, illustrated 
by numerous diagrams, “ On the Polarisation of Light,” by Charles Wood- 
ward, Esq., F.R.S., in which the subject is concisely and clearly explained, 
and, in fact, rendered perfectly intelligible to any ordinary capacity. 

In the first place, then, I must adopt the theory that light is propa- 
gated by a series of undulations moving in planes at right angles to each 
other. If two waves of water meet, or overtake each other, so that the 
swell or highest part of the one corresponds with the highest part of the 
other, the effect will be to double the height of the waves thus united ; 
but, on the contrary, should they meet at an interval of half a wave, the 
swell of one will fill up the hollow of the other, and the result will be level or 
still water. So, if two waves of ordinary light meet and correspond in 
their undulations, light of double the intensity is produced ; but if they 
meet at half intervals, the one wave destroys or neutralises the other, and 
darkness is the result. Sound follows the same laws. ‘Two loud musical 
notes in unison can be arranged so as to produce either increase of tone or 
perfect silence at pleasure. 

I must also avoid the language of the corpuscular theory when speak- 
ing of the velocity with which light is propagated, and not suppose that 
each particle travels from the sun to the earth at the rate of twelve mil- 
lions of miles in a minute. I must merely suppose the particles of ether to 
be excited into waves of vibration by the illuminating body. It is well 
known that the flash of lightning precedes the noise of its reverberations 
in the clouds (called thunder), and that by counting the number of se- 
conds that elapse between the flash and the report the distance of tlie 
storm can be calculated. In the same manner also, when a gun is fired 
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at sea, the difference of time between the flash and the report enables us 
to calculate the distance of the ship from the observer. The flash is in- 
stantaneous, but the report is much slower, as sound travels only at the 
rate of about,1125 feet in a second. Motion may be propagated, and 
matter affected to a great distance, without the transmission of matter 
itself. Imagine a straight tube filled with peas, reaching from London to 
York, in a horizontal position. If I force an additional pea in at one end 
of the tube, a pea will drop out at the other end almost simultaneously. 
Now if the means by which this was effected were as imperceptible as 
the propagation of light, or of electricity transmitted through good con- 
ductors, we should be astonished at the rapidity of the transit, and 
imagine that the identical pea put into the tube in London had arrived 
at York in an incredibly short space of time; but knowing the conditions 
of the proposition, we perceive that motion may be propagated through- 
out a very long line, almost instantaneously, without moving each particle 
of matter;far from its original position, or communicating to those particles 
much momentum. This illustration conveys some idea of the instanta- 
neous propagation of motion from one station to another by the electric 
telegraph. 

It will now be necessary to understand the meaning: of refraction and 
reflection, and then proceed to the analysis of light. Refraction means 
the breaking or bending back of a ray of light. When a ray of light 
passes in an oblique direction from one transparent medium to another of 
different density, the direction of the ray is changed, both on entering 
and leaving; but if it fall perpendicularly upon the medium, then it will 
pass through without being bent from its original direction. This arises 
from the known law of refraction, that a ray of light passing obliquely 
from a rare to a dense medium is refracted towards the perpendicular, 
and vice versé. A straight stick plunged into water appears to be bent 
at the surface, and no objects seen under water are where they appear to 
be, which is well known practically to all who attempt to spear fish. If 
they aim at the spot where the fish seems to be, they fail to strike it, as 
it is in reality nearer to themselves; and the deeper the water, the 
greater will be the difference between the real and apparent position of 
the fish. Every body differs in the amount of its refraction; thus glass, 
water, spirit, acids—each has its peculiar and constant angle of refraction, 
to which a certain number is assigned, called the index of refraction. 
The ray of light which is bent at entering is again bent at leaving, so as 
to continue its course parallel to its original direction. 

When a ray of light falls upon a polished metallic surface or a look- 
ing-glass, it is reflected, or driven back. If it fall perpendicularly to the 
surface, it will be reflected in the same direction; but if it fall obliquely, 
it will pass off in an opposite direction, making the angles on each side of 
the perpendicular equal. The ray which strikes first upon the surface is 
called the incident ray, and that thrown off is called the reflected ray; and, 
as before stated, the angle of incidence is always equal to the angle of re- 
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flection. If two persons stand close together in front of a looking-glass, 
they see themselves and each other, because the reflection of their images 
returns in a straight line perpendicular to the surface; but if each retire 
sideways, parallel to the looking-glass, until they cease to see themselves, 
then each will see the other only. A will see B, and B will see A, be- 
cause the image of B is thrown off in the direction of A, and the reverse. 
A marble shot from the hand against the wainscoting of a room, or a bil- 
liard-ball struck against the cushion of the table, follows exactly the 
same laws. 

I will now proceed to experiment, without apparatus and without 
diagrams, and suppose that I am addressing a small audience. Let us 
imagine ourselves in a small dark room having only one window, closed 
by a shutter in which there is a small hole, so as to admit a ray of light 
only. <A ray of light is the smallest amourt that can be admitted through 
a minute aperture, and the room is darkened in order that every part of 
this single ray may be seen clearly. We can thus deal with light as a 
chemist deals with a rock or a mineral which he wishes to analyse; the 
whole would be unmanageable, he therefore only takes a small portion of 
it. This ray of light will pass on until it falls upon a screen, or sheet of 
white paper, where it will form a bright white spot, the size of a shilling, 
or according to the size of the hole (say one-tenth of an inch), and the dis- 
tance of the screen from it. Ifa triangular prism of glass be now inter- 
posed near to the hole, so that the ray of light may fall upon and pass 
through the prism before it arrives at the screen, there will be, in place of 
the white spot, an oblong image crossed with the most brilliant colours 
that cannot he equalled by art; these are the pure colours of which light 
is composed, and this oblong image is called the prismatic or solar spec- 
trum. By this simple process we see that white light is composed of 
seven colours, three of which are primary, the red, yellow, and blue; the 
others are secondary or complementary colours, being formed by admix- 
ture of the three. Now if the length of the prismatic spectrum be divided 
into any number of equal parts, it will be found that each colour will oc- 
cupy a certain and definite number, always constant when the prism is 
formed of the same materials, but differing when the materials differ. 

Having thus effected the analysis of white or ordinary light, if it can 
be recomposed out of its own elements (by synthesis), we arrive at the 
unavoidable conclusion in our own minds, that light is not a simple or 
elementary substance, but a compound one. Thus when a chemist can 
decompose or analyse a body, such as water, for example, and convert it 
into two volumes of hydrogen and one volume of oxygen gases, and can, 
by exploding them, again produce the same amount of pure water (an 
experiment constantly performed), we can no longer doubt that water isa 
compound of these two gases, united in the proportion of two to one in 
bulk. We can recompose light out of its elements in the same manner ; 
for if the coloured spectrum of the first prism be received on another simi- 
lar prism behind the first, in the opposite direction, the image formed by 
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the two prisms will be a round spot of white light, exactly as if no prisms 
at all had been interposed; the proof is therefore complete. Let us 
examine the prismatic spectrum more closely. It will be seen that the 
lower portion is a brilliant red, which shades off by imperceptible grada- 
tions into orange, the orange into yellow, the yellow into green, the green 
into blue, the blue into a fine indigo, and the indigo into violet; though 
it is very difficult to define the precise boundaries of each colour, as they 
shade off so gradually into each other, besides varying according to the 
refractive powers of the glass or material of which the prism is composed. 
Nevertheless Newton, dividing the whole spectrum into 360 parts, found 
by very careful examination that the red occupied 45, the orange 27, the 
yellow 40, the green 60, the blue 60, the indigo 48, and the violet 80 
parts. Ifa hole be made in the screen opposite to the centre of each colour, 
nd each be received on a separate prism, no further decomposition will 
take place ; the red remains red, and so on with all the others. 

An illustration of the compound nature of light may be given by di- 
viding the circumference of a wheel into the proportions stated, and paint- 
ing the appropriate colours on each division. On whirling round the 
wheel with great velocity, the colours will be so mixed on the retina of 
the eye as to appear of a grayish white. We may also mix seven differ- 
ent-coloured powders in the proper proportions, and the result will be the 
same ; but the impossibility of obtaining colours sufficiently pure and bright 
prevents the production of a pure white in either case. 

Having thus briefly and, I fear, imperfectly explained the properties 
of light with reference to colour, another very important and curious pro- 
perty remains to be described, namely, what is called the Polarisation of 
Light, to which I have before alluded,—a name which unfortunately 
has no reference either to cause or effect; but having been adopted, it 
is safer to retain it, being once understood, than to invent any other. 
About fifty years ago M. Malus discovered, that, when light falls upon 
a surface of glass at an angle of 56° 45', or between 56° and 57°, one 
half of it is refracted and passes through, the other half is reflected or 
driven off; thus dividing a ray or beam of light into two equal parts, ex- 
actly alike in their properties, but of half the intensity, and each capable 
of being examined separately. He found that they possessed similar pro- 
perties, but at right angles to each other; hence there was supposed to 
be some analogy to the different poles of a magnet, and the ray thus 
divided was said to be “polarised.” If a ray of light be designated by a 
cross, to represent the two planes at right angles to each other, the per- 
pendicular line being called A B, and the horizontal line C D, then the 
line A B may be supposed to pass through the glass at the polarising 
angle, and the horizontal! line U D to be reflected from it, thus splitting 
or separating the ray of light into two parts. 

Numerous bodies are known that possess the property of polarising 
light, such as the tourmaline, Iceland spar or calcite, selenite, sapphire, 
emerald, mica, and many chemical compounds. In fact, all transparent 
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bodies of unequal density, or in a state of tension,, polarise, because they 
refract doubly. The tourmaline, when cut into thin plates parallel to the 
axis of crystallisation and polished, is a most useful and perfect polariser. 
Iceland spar, which is a natural crystallised carbonate of lime, shows 
double refraction in a very striking manner; for if a crystal about an 
inch thick be laid on a line or dot, two lines or dots will be distinctly 
seen; and if the crystal be turned round, the one image will appear to 
revolve round the other. Selenite, which is a transparent erystal of 
sulphate of lime, is generally used, cut into very thin plates, to exhibit 
the phenomena of colour by interference of the waves. 

Bodies when thin do not separate the rays wide enough apart to 
exhibit each ray separately; for, although they divide them, they are super- 
posed the one on the other, in which case colour is produced. If, how- 
ever, we step into the dark closet again, and place a crystal of Iceland 
spar in place of the prism, so that the ray of light may fall upon it, we 
shall see two spots of white light instead of one; the ray will be polarised 
by double refraction. When the ray falls upon the surface of the crystal 
it is bifurcated, or split into two parts; the one ray, which is shorter and 
more direct, is called the ordinary ray, the other, which is rather longer, 
is called the extraordinary ray. The thicker the crystal the more it 
separates the two spots asunder, which is evident from the opening of the 
angular points of refraction commencing at that surface of the crystal on 
which the light first impinges. Now it is the difference in the relative 
lengths of these two rays which causes such an interference as to decom- 
pose the light and produce colour, as before observed with respect to 
white or ordinary light, when the waves, or undulations, meet at half or 
whole intervals ; the same effect takes place with coloured light. 

When the number of undulations requisite to produce red light meet 
with the waves at equal intervals, then the intensity of the red light is 
doubled; but if they meet at half intervals, then the one neutralises the 
other, and in place of red the complementary colours, blue and yellow, 
will be seen, or a mixture of the two—namely, green. For if at the same 
time the waves of blue and yellow coincide, then green will be exhibited; 
if, on the contrary, the blue and yellow rays meet at half intervals of 
waves, they destroy each other, and red is seen, being complementary, 
or what is wanting to complete white light. 

These phenomena can be readily shown by means of the polariscope 
applied to the microscope, or by a separate instrument invented by Mr. 
Charles Woodward, which exhibits and explains all the phenomena of 
polarisation, on a large scale, in the most beautiful manner; but without 
the aid of such instruments, perhaps enough has been written to ren- 
der the subject intelligible, or at all events to induce many persons to 
investigate it for themselves. In fact, I may conclude by observing 
that light, heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical action, and motion, are 
each and all productive of the other. The action of light alone will pro- 
duce all those enumerated, and many more, no doubt, unknown to us; 
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for nature is never idle for one moment: every thing is action, even 
to the inmost particles of matter. Every change of temperature pro- 
duces motion. We cannot touch a bar of iron without elongating it to 
an extent that can be rendered evident by machines constructed for the 
purpose. Our razor becomes sharper by dipping it in hot water, because 
the edge is elongated and rendered thinner in proportion as the length is 
so much greater than the thickness. Nature has discovered perpetual 
motion, though man searches for it in vain. Again: we are unable to 
destroy or annihilate matter, do what we will with it. We may burn, 
crush, and scatter to the winds of heaven all material substances; but 
we only change the form, and diminish nothing. We can at most resolve 
them into one or other of about sixty elementary bodies, of which every 
thing created is composed ; and even the number of these bodies may 
possibly be reduced. H. W. 





Co Chatiarch. 


(Hor. lib. i. carm. ix.) 





Hark! ’tis the moan of bending woods. 
See! how Soracté crown’d with snow 
Is white and glist’ning, and the floods 
In icy fetters cease to flow. 


Pile high the fagots on the hearth; 

Drive all these chilling frosts afar; 

Pour forth the wine that bringeth mirth— 
’Tis four years old—from Sabine jar. 


Leave to the Gods the rest;—the roar 
Of winds, that with the seething main 
Are fiercely battling, soon is o’er; 

See ash and cypress calm again. 


Heed not to-morrow’s doom, O boy; 
Sufficient to have gained to-day ; 

Sport with thy love,—she is not coy,— 
And wreathe the dance in festive play. 


Now hie thee to the Plain of Mars, 
Ere age’s frost destroys youth’s flower. 
Soft whispers fall beneath the stars: 
Be punctual at the trysting hour. 


If in the corner where she’s hidden 
The girl’s sweet laugh ring out, pursue; 
Snatch ring and bracelet, though forbidden: 


She'll struggle and will yield it too. 
W. S. A. 
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Annus Mirabilis, 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY. 


Annus Mirabilis! It may be asked whether every year that passes 
* over our heads, and leaves some of us alive, be not a Year of Wonders ? 
How easy to magnify the petty, to exalt the mean and base, to be aston- 
ished and lift our hands at that which every day of small things brings 
forth! Take Robinson Crusoe in his island, and he will make notches in 
his post to commemorate as wonders the killing of an extra goat, the jab- 
bering of a parrot, the finding of a foot-print in the sand. Take a prisoner 
in his cell, and the month will seem wonderful to him in which he finds a 
pin in his pannikin of gruel, or a bird’s feather blown from between the 
bars of his cell, or the surly keeper tells him with an unwonted grin that 
his time is nearly out. We live among wonders, and reck not of the 
marvels we have seen until they are past, and the contemplation of fresh 
wonders engrosses our thoughts. The days follow, seemingly alike, hour 
for hour, minute for minute, in their dull round of duties, common hopes 
and fears, common necessities; yet we need no proverb to tell us that 
they do not resemble each other, and that no instant of Time is the exact 
counterpart of its predecessor and its successor, but varies from them as 
infinitely as each sparkle in an icicle and each phase of form and colour in 
a cloud. 

So vain, so weak, so gross, and prone to earth we mortals are, that 
grandeur and glory may have escaped us and have been passed by with 
indifference, while our eyes, riveted clod-wards, have been mistaking 
the glitter of a glowworm for eternal radiance, and the evanescent hues 
of a chameleon for the golden splendours of the firmament. We may 
have mingled in some wretched squabble in a church at Wapping, while 
the great battle of Truth against Error was being waged without. We 
may have weaved a laurel crown, and embroidered a robe of state, for 
some dolt or some quack, while the champion of all good and beautiful 
human things was begging his bread or pining in neglect. We do not, 
cannot, will not know, in our ignorant perversity, when great things are 
really being’ accomplished on earth; and how many thousand men, com- 
mon men, there must have been who went to bed that night in old Jeru- 
salem when the Deed had been done on Calvary, and cared little for what 
had become of the good thief or the bad thief, or who was He doomed 
by Pontius Pilate to hang between them! 

To the ‘ordinary, we take it, this year Eigutren HunpRED AND 
Sixty—ere this sheet is published dead and gone—must seem a year of 
wonders. For the face of the earth has been changed, and its governors have 
been cast out, and new rulers appointed in their place. The captives have 
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been set free, and the most hopeless nation in Europe gladdened with free- 
dom, complete and triumphant. The old Mystery of Iniquity has been 
shaken to its very base; and the giant of Jolin Bunyan’s allegory sits 
among powdery bones and dried-up blood-stains in his cave, impotent and 
forlorn, gnawing his fingers and grinning malisons, that fall down again 
on his bald discrowned head like flakes of soot from a foul chimney. That 
other Mystery, the silken barbarism of the “Middle Kingdom,” with its 
rotten civilisation, as old, perhaps, as the Flood, has been solved and sifted, 
ripped up and torn to brocaded tatters. In this same year, which we must 
perforce call wonderful, the eldest son of the Queen of England has stood 
bareheaded before the tomb of the Man who tore the fairest jewel in the 
British crown from his great-grandfather. While these things have been 
wrought in the domain of History, we have to mark in our own more inti- 
mate social annals a strange parliamentary session of abortive schemes, lame 
compromises, “ constitutional” motions advanced on the most miserable 
party grounds, and talking, endless talking. While, thank God, men seem 
to have set themselves heart and soul to the good work of teaching the igno- 
rant, of feeding and housing the destitute, of affording succour to the re- 
morseful Magdalen and the penitent thief, and specially, and most nobly, of 
catching up from the kennels and the night-cellars the naked wolfish little 
wretches whom we call “street boys,” and training them to be honest and 
industrious, to fear God and honour the Queen, in reformatories and indus- 
trial schools ;—while the Church has gone forth, earnest and prayerful and 
untiring : not to be vanquished by the apathy of the indolent or the sneers 
of the sceptic, but still preaching and teaching and praying and working, 
showering tracts by millions into lanes and hovels, sending her missionaries 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, delivering the message of God’s love and 
mercy,—and delivering it without lawn sleeves,—in stable-yards, on the 
stages of theatres, on the platforms of concert-rooms, in the parlours of low 
taverns ;—while every week-day and Sabbath of the year have been full 
of memories that our sepulchres are not all whitened, and that we do not 
all pass by on the other side while our brother lies bleeding in the ditch,— 
the awful reminder to vain-glory and self-complacency has come over and 
over again to us, bidding us mark that, with all our tracts and missions, 
our baths and washhouses, our schools and midnight meetings, we are yet 
steeped to the lips in sin, and need yet a giant’s strength, a more than 
giant’s courage, before we can finally beat down Satan under our feet. 
Murder, the foulest, the most unnaturai, has been rife in the land. The 
poisoner has been fiendishly busy and has escaped detection. A new Herod 
has stalked forth and smeared the blood of little children on the door- 
posts. Drunkeaness, profligacy, robbery, fraud, in the highest and the 
lowest classes of society, have been frightfully prevalent. 

Let us take this year 1860, and see what has come of it,—what we 
have to be joyful for, and what to regret, as to the past; what to amend, 
and what to be hopeful for, as to the future. Stand forth January. The 
year opened in doubt and misgiving. An uneasy anticipation, less than a 

p 
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positive dread, of an invasion on the part of France was generally diffused. 
The public misgivings were increased by the resignation of one of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s wisest counsellors, Count Walewski. Pacific negotia- 
tions of a commercial nature between the two countries were interrupted 
by this secession from the Imperial cabinet; but on the 12th of January 
Lord Cowley, our Ambassador in Paris, arrived in London, to endeavour to 
knit up the ravelled sleeve of diplomacy. In Africa, the Moors and 
Spaniards were fiercely fighting. There was an action near Tetuan, on 
the 10th, in which the Moors were totally routed. These saturnine 
barbarians carried on hostilities in their own apathetic, fatalist, Oriental 
fashion, straggling about wrapped up in uncouth blankets, on lean long- 
maned horses, firing random shots from bell-mouthed carbines, usually 
contriving to leave a little cholera behind them with their captured tents 
and pack-saddles; and, we dare say, warring in precisely the same manner 
as their ancestors warred with our Charles the Second’s Colonel Kirke, 
before Tangier. In Italy the Pope was wavering between flight and fero- 
city; but on the 17th the doctrine of non possumus reached its culmina- 
tion. His Holiness declined to grant any reforms, and he refused to cede 
the province he had chiefly misgoverned—the Romagna. On the 24th 
inst. the Queen of England opened Parliament, and the largest hopes were 
entertained of the measures of the coming session. We were to have a 
commercial treaty with France eminently favourable to English manufac- 
turers (especially in iron and cotton), and permitting, on the other hand, 
the importation at reduced rates of French wines and silks to this coun- 
try. We were to have definitively the long-promised Reform Bill, de- 
ficient, it is true, in the “fancy franchises” which the Conservatives had so 
ingeniously devised in the bill planned during their tenure of office, but 
prolific in promises of increased political power to the working classes. 
We were to have a thorough assimilation and codification of the laws of 
bankruptcy and insolvency. Intemperance and the trade in poisonous 
spirits were to be discouraged by a Refreshment-Houses and Wine-Li- 
censes Bill; and what had been termed a “tax upon knowledge” was to 
be abrogated by the remission of a vexatious duty on paper, bringing in 
to the Government much annoyance and obloquy, and about a million of 
money every year. 

February opened with grumblings at Naples, so long oppressed by a 
semi-cretin, semi-Feejee islander, called Francis II.; student-riots at 
Rome; the resignation of General Filanghieri; and a sudden refusal on 
the part of Austria to consent to the arrangement for the settlement of 
the Italian question proposed by the cabinets of England and France. 
Austria had not forgotten the humiliation of Magenta and Solferino, or 
the haleyon days when her white-coated officers sate in the sediti chiust 
of the Scala, and girls who were rash enough to sing patriotic ballads in 
cafés were dragged to the police-office, to be fastened to benches and 
whipped with rods, tenpence “Austrian currency” being solemnly 
awarded to the executioner for each female patient. Our Parliament had 
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met, and thenceforth talked incessantly. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer unfolded his very remarkable budget on the 10th, and was in- 
ordinately praised by the Liberals, just as he was inordinately censured 
by the Conservatives. The licensed victuallers of the kingdom, especially 
in the metropolis and the larger towns, were enraged at Mr. Gladstone’s 
threatened interference with their profits, by the creation of decent places 
of accommodation where light clarets and wholesome refreshments coul 
be consumed by ladies and children, without the tyranny and the degra- 
dation of the tap-room and the tavern-bar. On the other hand, the ad- 
vocates of the Wine-Licenses Bill (which has now become a law of the 
land) were much too sanguine in their hopes of the benefits that might 
accrue from it. An immediate millennium of temperance was not reason- 
ably to be expected ; and it remains yet to be seen whether the stomach 
ofa northern people will prefer sour wine to wholesome beer. Four 
hundred years ago Lord Chief Justice Fortescue, drawing a contrast be- 
tween the state of the French and English peasantry, complimented the 
latter on the fact that they never drank water save in Lent, and for pious 
mortification ; and in 1817 William Cobbett, a very genuine Englishman, 
lamented the passing away of the days when every labouring man brewed 
a barrel of ale for his wife’s lying-in, and another to be drunk at the 
christening of the child, instead of being brought down, as in 1817, to 
“the cat-lap of the tea-kettle.” 

On the 11th of February the Monitewr published the text of the 
Anglo-French treaty. The Zimes took exception to it on principle, de- 
nouncing treaties of commerce as antiquated and useless modes of ne- 
gotiation. On the 25th there was a hideous explosion at the Burradon 
colliery, attended by great loss of life. As a domestic event, let us also 
signalise the attempt made by some well-meaning members of the “ seri- 
ous world” to better the condition of fallen women. A midnight meeting 
was convened at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the 9th, to which the 
poor creatures who prowl or flaunt about the Haymarket and its purlieus 
were invited by circulars, distributed in their usual haunts. They were 
hospitably regaled on a hot meal, to which many of them had probably 
been long strangers, and subsequently they were kindly and piously ex- 
horted by Mr. Baptist Noel and other gentlemen. ‘his, and the meet- 
ings which afterwards took place, effected, we are glad to believe, an ap- 
preciable amount of good. Many of the young women so gathered to- 
gether left the hall at once for places of reformation ; and it is to be hoped 
that their majority did not relapse into the sad calling from which they 
were rescued. The midnight meetings were exposed to a vast amount of 
derision ; but the intentions of their promoters were most excellent and be- 
nevolent ; and if only one woman in a hundred was saved, it might be con- 
ceded that at least as great a meed of praise is due to him who ) reclaims a 
fellow-creature from a path which must surely end in irremediable despair, 
as to him who makes a blade of wheat to grow where it never grew before. ° 

On the third day of March the Emperor of Austria, who for years 
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had been unable to please either himself or his subjects, decreed the re- 
organisation of his Reichsrath, or Council of the Empire :—a measure of 
concession which conferred about as much pleasure on those concerned as 
might have been experienced had our James I. proposed to add fifty 
members, with increased powers, to the Star-Chamber. On the 7th the 
Queen performed a most gracious act of condescension, by receiving the 
officers of the recently-formed and daily-increasing Volunteer corps at a 
solemn levée at St. James’s Palace. The day and night were one jubilee. 
In the evening more than 4000 visitors attended a Volunteer ball at a 
magnificent structure of glass and iron erected by Mr. Gye in Covent- 
Garden Market, and called the Floral Hall. There was also a banquet, 
held under the presidency of the Duke of Cambridge, in St. James’s Hall. 
It would have been well if some of the gaily-dressed Volunteer officers 
who partook of the good cheer on this occasion, had thought a little about 
the rouged and flounced ghosts who, over tea-pots and toast-racks, had 
haunted that hall at midnight a month before. 

On the 9th the ship Hungarian, outward bound from Liverpool, was 
totally wrecked, and all on board were lost. On the same day the act of 
annexation between Central Italy and Sardinia was consummated. On 
the 12th the Paper-Duty Abolition Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons. The cheap press were naturally jubilant at the 
approaching removal of a tax which had so long hampered its operations ; 
but the Times (likewise naturally), alarmed at a probable and most dan- 
gerous encroachment on its monopoly, began to look askance at the bill, 
and to malign its authors and advocates. Its surplus spleen the leading 
journal reserved for the Treaty of Commerce; and the best was done to con- 
vince the public that we had made a blind bargain with France, and that 
the balance of commercial advantage was on the side of our neighbours. 
On the 15th the Swiss confederation protested against the annexation of 
Savoy ; and our Sir Robert Peel, who had recently distinguished himself in 
Parliament by a funny, foolish speech against the Volunteer movement,— 
a speech he was soon afterwards glad to retract,—backed the Swiss up in 
their protest. The Emperor of the French accordingly annexed Savoy. 
It was difficult to determine of what use this corner of Italy could be to 
him, who could have the whole any day; but it was suggested that his 
police-officers wished to annoy with passport regulations the English 
tourists who visited Nice during the winter-time. On the 16th the Hun- 
garian students made a “ demonstration” at Pesth, taking as usual nothing 
by their motion, but giving the police an opportunity to arrest large num- 
bers of their body. On the 22d the Sardinian troops evacuated the terri- 
tory of Savoy. In our Parliament we did little beyond passing a bill, on 
the 31st of the month, adjusting some stamp duties and imposing others. 
On the 2d of April, the ship Yrea, bound to Bombay from Liverpool, 
was burnt at sea, and 15,000/. worth of property was lost. Fierce gales 

. raged at this time in the Channel, and wrecks were plentiful all round 
the coast. On the 4th of this month—let the day be well marked—an 
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insurrection broke out in the beautiful island of Sicily, among the people 
so long bombarded and bastinadoed by the cretin-Feejee Francis and his 
father, the deceased wretch Ferdinand de Bourbon. The revolt at first 
assumed only the shape of guerrilla skirmishes waged by peasants and 
young men from the towns, who in their mountain fastnesses contrived to 
harass the troops of the abominable Bourbon government. On the 5th 
our young sailor, Prince Alfred, was confirmed. On the 10th there were 
some very savage riots between the soldiers and the police at Greenwich 
—riots which unfortunately have since been too often renewed. The 
Queen reviewed her troops at Aldershott on the 11th. Parliament, which 
had prorogued for the Easter holidays, met again on the 16th. On the 
28th the gentlemen of the “Commercial Sales Rooms” presented a purse 
containing one hundred sovereigns to one Sayers, a prize-fighter, who a 
few days before had been engaged in a brutal pugilistic encounter with 
an American, named Heenan. We note the fact of the presentation, 
which was followed by other substantial expressions of admiration for 
Sayers, in Parliament, on the Stock Exchange, in Manchester, in Liver- 
pool, and other places; but we disdain to narrate the phases of the con- 
troversy awakened by an affair which its most enthusiastic advocates 
are now fain to acknowledge to have been « disgrace to our national 
manners. On the 29th the Sailors’ Home at Liverpool, an admirable 
institution, which in its time has done a world of good to sailors, English 
and foreign, was burned to the ground; and on the 30th came the debate 
in the House of Commons on the Representation of the People Bill— 
the long-promised measure of Reform, to which we have already adverted. 
The bill had a crowd of opponents; amendments darkened the air; but 
those who appeared its worst friends, and to be most ashamed of its 
clumsy and paltry character, were the Ministers who had laid it on the 
table of the House. The bill was finally strangled in mid-session, to no- 
body’s sorrow, seemingly. 

Two pretenders to the Spanish crown—the Conde de Montemolin and 
his brother, Bourbons both, and sons of the defunct author of the 
Durando decree, Don Carlos—had been captured in Spain, where they 
had landed, in a mad attempt at rebellion, leading only to the igno- 
minious execution of some of their adherents, and their own incarceration. 
On the 1st of May news arrived that these representatives of legitimacy 
(being fast laid by the heels) were prepared to recognise the sovereignty 
of Queen Isabella. They recanted their pretensions, and were released ; 
and so soon as they got safe and sound into Germany, they recanted their 
recantation in a very off-hand and Bourbon-like manner. On the 2d, 
the mountain insurrection in Sicily still smouldering, there were some 
disturbances at Messina, and numbers of persons were arrested. On the 
3d the Pope (who had been cursing and excommunicating the world in 
general, and the King of Sardinia in particular, for some time past, but 
with very little effect) appealed to the Catholic world for subscriptions 
toa new Roman loan of 50,000,000 francs. 
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On the sixth of May eighteen hundred and sixty, a gray-headed 
elderly man, given to wearing a red flannel shirt, girt about with a belt 
and a sabre, and a slovched hat,—a man who had done immense service to 
the cause of the Roman Republic in 1848-9; who had fought years 
before, like a hero, in South America; who had seen his young wife 
perish amidst the unutterable hardships of a retreat before the Austrians, 
when the Roman cause was lost; who had been captain of a merchant- 
vessel, and, if rumour speaks true, keeper of a little store in Cincin- 
nati, and of acigar-shop near Leicester Square, London—a man who will 
be famous and beloved to all time, as one of the best, the bravest, 
the honestest, the simplest, and the noblest of beings ever created by 
Heaven to vindicate the nobility of humanity;—a man called Giuseppe 
or JosEPH GARIBALDI, a general in the Sardinian army, and a little 
while before a deputy in the Sardinian parliament for the place where 
he was born, Nice,—hearing “that his brethren in Sicily were fight- 
ing,” left a little farm which he possessed on a rocky islet named Caprera, 
and with 1800 men, 24 cannon, and two steamers, embarked between 
Genoa and Spezzia, determined to accomplish the task of liberating the 
Sicilians from the Bourbon rule. 

On the 10th the Paper Duty Repeal Bill, which in due course had 
passed the House of Commons, was read for the first time in the Lords ; 
but the Conservative leader, the Earl of Derby, finding that, with Chinese 
wars, immense army and navy estimates, disturbed state of Europe, and 
so forth, the Government were not justified in the abandonment of an 
article of revenue bringing in more than a million a year, announced his 
intention of vigorously opposing it in its future stages ; and as Lord Derby 
was known to carry a great many parliamentary proxies in his pocket, 
and openly boasted of the majority he could command, dismay was 
spread in the Liberal camp, and the Zimes began once more to breathe 
freely for its monopoly. We may as well tell the remainder of the paper 
duty transaction at once. On the 19th a great deputation waited on 
Lord Derby, entreating him not to interfere with the question; but it 
was found impossible to argue with the master of so many proxies. On 
the 21st a great debate on the bill took place in the House of Lords, and 
its second reading was lost, by a majority of 89. Members of the ultra- 
Liberal party immediately questioned the right of the Peers to meddle with 
a “money bill,” talked of “ protests” and “ impeachments,” denounced 
the proceedings of the Upper House as unconstitutional, and organised a 
“Grand Remonstrance” in the shape of a public meeting, presided over by 
Mr. Serjeant Parry, at St. Martin’s Hall. The Zimes, exulting at the lucky 
respite for its monopoly, advised the House of Commons to “soap their 
noses” under the snub administered to them by the Lords. Lord Pal- 
merston moved for a committee to search for precedents of such snubs. 
Mr. Gladstone showed once or twice symptoms of resentment at the 
defeat he had undergone; and ultimately some resolutions were pro- 
posed by the Premier vaguely asserting that what the Lords had done 
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ought not to be done again, or, if done, ought not to be submitted to, 
which resolutions, after a furious amendment or two, were carried by a 
respectable majority. At which the Times crowed louder than ever, and 
incited a person named Wrigley to write some odd letters setting forth 
that an English excise on home-made paper, and a custom-house duty 
on foreign paper coming into England, were two of the best things in 
the world—except rags, about which both Mr. Wrigley and the Times 
ranted till the whole public were tired of the matter. Those who would 
have been benefited by the repeal of the tax quietly made up their 
minds to bide their time, and wait till the sense of justice of the Legis- 
lature should remove a cruel and mischievous burden. 

Let us return to Giuseppe Garibaldi. On the 9th of May news 
arrived of his deseent in Sicily. On the 16th there was a fight at Lippo 
between his raw bands, strengthened by a few of his glorious Cacciatori 
de’ Alpi, and the Bourbon troops. The latter were signally defeated. 
On the 22d he defeated them again. On the 25th the Garibaldini 
occupied the heights above Palermo. On the 27th, driving the Bourbons 
before him, he entered Palermo; but the unfortunate city was imme- 
diately bombarded, and in the most ruthless manner, by the Bourbon 
fleet. On the 9th of the ensuing month, the bombardment of the capital 
having ceased, owing to the energetic representations of the English and 
French naval commanders on the station, the Neapolitan troops in the 
citadel and the royal palace of Palermo capitulated, and Garibaldi was, 
leaving Messina on one side, to all intents and purposes, master of Sicily. 

At the commencement of June the sympathy for the Pope existing 
among certain classes of the Irish Roman Catholics, took a curiously 
practical turn in the enrolment of some 350 young men at Cork and else- 
where,—the nucleus of a “ Brigade of St. Patrick,” who were to fight in 
defence of the temporalities of the Papacy against the Roman Catholic 
but anti-papal Sardinians. This movement was not without a certain 
degree of chivalry; the more so when we consider that the cause for 
which the young and adventurous Irishmen— peasants, ex-police-con- 
stables, clerks, shop-assistants, and the like—banded themselves together 
was all but hopeless, and that its object was directly contrary to the 
expressed feeling of the major portion of civilised Europe. These new ero- 
ciati—their chief leader a Mr. O’ Reilly—were sent, under the guidance of 
clerical agents, in batches to Civita Vecchia, and were embodied among 
a motley crew of mercenaries,—Germans, Swiss, disguised Austrians, and 
Belgians,—the scum, in truth, of the Sparafueites and Spadassins of 
the Continent, raised for the Pontifical service, and commanded by 
M. de Lamoriciére, an ex-officer of the French army, who long since had 
manifested considerable military talents in Algeria, had been mixed up in 
the revolutionary politics of 1848-9, had once suggested the expediency 
of throwing Louis Napoleon (when President) out of window, had been 
one of the prisoners of Mazas, and the proscribed of the coup-d état. 
Actuated, it is conjectured, either by restlessness at long inactivity, or by an 
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honest, if mistaken, feeling of religious devotion to the head of his Church, 
he had placed his sword and his military capacity at the disposal of perhaps 
the most worthless and incorrigible government that ever disgraced 
Christendom. General de Lamoriciére forthwith took the Irish Brigade 
in hand. The young recruits, it was found, required strict discipline ; 
the Papal treasury was at a pitifully low ebb ; and the Brigade soon found 
themselves in the position of those British legionaries who went to Spain 
to fight for Queen Christina a quarter of a century since. To use the words 
of Theodore Hook, “They fought, and were flogged, and were not paid.” 
On the 16th an interview took place at Baden between the French 
Emperor and the Grand Duke of that important territory ; attempts were 
made to call the meeting a “congress,” and several High Dutch Rottelets 
and princelings were present. ‘he hotel-keepers and*the farmers of the 
gaming-tables did very well during the week; the clever and bumorous 
preacher Mr. Spurgeon, who happened to look in at Baden-Baden during a 
continental trip, gleaned materials for a stinging homily out of the royalties 
and the rouge-et-noir ; but politically the “Congress of Baden” was a 
failure, and socially, not half so amusing as the chapter under that head- 
ing in Mr. Thackeray’s novel of Zhe Newcomes. The month of June 
was marked by some important domestic events. The largest, most magni- 
ficent, and most unfortunate ship in the world, the Great Eastern, which 
should properly be called the Great Saturn, inasmuch as she has since 
her launch been continually devouring her own children,—be they stokers, 
shareholders, or shipwrights,—after eating her head off for many months 
in the Southampton Water, departed on her first trip across the Atlantic. 
News was received on the 22d of “Peace with China,” which intelli- 
gence soon turned out to be fallacious. A very large party of French- 
men, members of a vocal society called the Orphéon, visited London, 
sang at the Crystal Palace, were very shabbily housed and fed by those 
whose business it was to provide accommodation for them; but were 
partially compensated for the courtesy they had exhibited by a cold dinner 
at the Crystal Palace, gotten up by the active Sir Joseph Paxton; on 
which occasion many complimentary toasts were given ard responded to, 
and the discovery was made that there were about three gentlemen ot 
eminence in London who could speak French with decent fluency. On the 
28rd of June her Majesty the Queen, who is ever doing kind and sensible 
things, held a Grand Review of the British Volunteers, over 20,000 
strong, in Hyde Park. The King of the Belgians, the Moorish Am- 
bassador, and a crowd of distinguished foreigners, were present; and it 
is to be hoped that every one on the ground, foreigners especially, profited 
by the significant lesson given by the marching past of the Volunteers. 
There were open-air meetings during the first of July, to investigate 
the unusually high price of provisions, more especially of butcher's meat. 
On the 3rd the Great Eustern, which had arrived after a safe but not 
very speedy passage (her keel being foul from long anchorage) at New 
York, was opened for public inspection. On the 7th a new Arctic expe- 
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dition started from Boston, to certify the existence of an open Polar sea ; 
and on the 9th his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with the good 
wishes of millions bidding him Godspeed here, and the good wishes of 
millions more bidding him welcome in America, left England in the 
Hero, a 91-gun ship, for a tour in British North America and the 
United States. The Prince’s trip has become a matter of history, owing 
mainly to the admirable narrative of his progress, written under all kinds 
of difficulties, by Mr. Nicholas Woods, the special correspondent of the 
Times newspaper. As every one of our readers must be familiar with all 
the episodes of his journey,—the balls at Toronto and Quebec, the Orange 
disturbance at Kingston, the visits to Washington, Mount Vernon, and 
Niagara, the genial ovation of which his Royal Highness was the object 
in the great cities of the Union,—we have no need to enter into any further 
details, save to remark that he returned home in November; and that 
the results of his tour are in the highest degree creditable to the loyalty 

. of the British North-Americans, and the hospitality and kindly feeling 
of the citizens of the Great Republic of the West. 

On the 15th of June things looked badly in Naples, and the Bourbon 
soldiery made a wanton attack on the people. On the 18th the gallant 
yet discreet Lord Clyde, formerly Sir Colin Campbell, returned from 
India ; but the public were far too busy to give him the enthusiastic 
reception he merited. On the 20th Joseph Garibaldi attacked the town 
of Melazzo with the bayonet, causing the Bourbonists to retreat to the 
citadel ; and on the following day the island of Sicily was wholly evacu- 
ated by the troops of the King of Naples. 

Some hideous massacres having taken place in Syria; the Druses, or 
half-Mahometans, half-Pagans, having made a raid on the Maronites, or 
half-Christians, and cut their throats and stolen their property; the Maro- 
nites having retaliated so far as in them lay; the Turkish troops and rulers 
having manifested an active leaning towards the Druses by keeping the 
ground for them, so to speak, while they murdered the Maronites ; and 
the Greek, Latin, and Lutheran Christians in Syria being placed in great 
peril by these proceedings,—an intervention of the Western Powers was 
forced on the supine and reluctant Ottoman Porte. In England we con- 
tented ourselves with raising a monster subscription for the relief of those 
Syrians who had only escaped butchery to find themselves in destitution, and 
by sending some men-of-war to Beyrout, to look out for the safety of any 
“ Roman citizen” or British subject who might get into trouble ; but the 
French, after their manner, despatched a large expeditionary force to Syria, 
with the view of chastising the murderers, pacifying the country, and doing, 
in addition, whatsoever might redound to the military glory of France. 

On the 25th July, the Rev. Bryan King resigned pro tem. his ministra- 
tions at the church of St. George’s-in-the-East, Ratcliff Highway, Lon- 
don, with a view to restoring peace between the English Druses and Ma- 
ronites, who for very many months had been turning the house of God into 
a den of thieves. Mr. King, as it would appear, a most estimable but very 
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wrong-headed clergyman, had been addicted to certain ceremonial observ- 
ances in the decoration of his church and the performance of the service of 
the Church of England, the authorisation of which by the Rubric was ques- 
tionable. To counteract the influence of a Puseyite incumbent, all the 
ruffians and tatterdermalions of the maritime purlieus of London made a 
common rendezvous, Sunday after Sunday, at the church of St. George’s; 
hooted the officiating minister, hissed and pelted the choristers, and when 
they got them outside, mobbed them; coughed, groaned, and sang ribald 
songs during divine service; slammed pew-doors, threw prayer-books 
and hassocks about ; and made more than one attempt to storm the altar. 
Not to be behindhand in folly and irreverence, Mr. King’s friends had 
bouts at fisticuffs with the opposing party; shut their coat-tails in vestry 
doors; prosecuted them before the worthy magistrates at the Thames 
Police-court, as if those intelligent gentlemen had not quite enough to do 
with settling disputes about seamen’s wages and putting down waterside 
crimps ; and attempted to revive for the coercion of their foes an obsolete 
and obnoxious statute of that peculiarly abominable woman, Bloody 
Queen Mary. As both the Government and the Bishop of London 
seemed powerless to interfere to stay these disgraceful transactions, it 
seemed probable that final recourse must be had to the Riot Act, and a 
battalion of Grenadiers from the Tower; but happily a compromise was 
effected, and on the 25th of July, as we have stated, the Rev. Bryan 
King temporarily withdrew from the parish, leaving the cure of its souls 
to the care of a clergyman who undertook not to wound the sensitive 
congregation by undue manifestations of altar-cloths, lighted candles, 
artificial flowers, and the Gregorian chant. Thus a great public scandal 
was abated, if not wholly removed. 

There were more massacres in Asia Minor on the 26th, Turkish 
soldiers aiding and abetting the murderers. On the 29th Garibaldi, 
having refused to conclude an armistice with the Neapolitans, advised by 
King Victor Emmanuel, entered Messina, the second capital of Sicily. 

On the 2d of August the House of Commons agreed to resolutions 
for spending several millions of public money on the fortifications and 
defensive works of Great Britain. On the 5th the King and Queen of 
Norway,—having previously received the crown of Sweden at Stock- 
holm,—were crowned with much quaint pomp and ceremony at Dron- 
theim. On the 7th the Queen reviewed the Scottish Volunteers at 
Edinburgh. On the 14th, affairs in Naples looking uglier than ever, 
that capital was declared by the Bourbonists in a state of siege. On 
the 11th 1500 Garibaldian volunteers had landed in the Neapolitan 
territory. A few days afterwards Garibaldi sent over an English agent, 
Captain Styles, to London, to enrol English volunteers. On the 23rd the 
Garibaldian army on the mainland was increased by the landing of 8000 
more volunteers. The progress of the Hero was made with astounding 
success, and numbers of the Bourbon troops sent against him joined the 
ranks of his army. 
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But the wonders press upon us too thickly and too fast for us to epito- 
mise them day by day. The events of the first six months of 1860 seem 
to belong already to history. The sense of the vast deeds which have 
been since done, and amidst the echo of which we are living and breathing, 
now drives them into indistinct remoteness. From the 8th of Septem- 
ber, when Giuseppe Garibaldi, attended only by his staff, entered Na- 
ples,—not as a conqueror, not as an avenger, but as an adored and almost 
deified Liberator,—what things have not happened to swell the imperial 
theme? The wretched King Francisco fled to Gaéta. In this his last 
stronghold, he is even now invested. Thousands of his troops broke away, 
and fled across the Roman frontier into the miserably circumscribed ter- 
ritory of the Pope. Since we last mentioned the Pontiff his patrimony had 
absumed away from him like grease before the fire. His Irish Brigade had 
been quietly captured at Spoleto, contemptuously bandied about by their 
captors the Sardinians, and at last sent back to their native country, where 
they were hailed as heroes, and, to a certain extent, martyrs. It is indu- 
bitable that they would have fought well, and that they did fight most 
gallantly whenever they had the opportunity; but they were, from first 
to last, most miserably mismanaged. As for holding Spoleto against the 
teeming masses of Sardinia, the inhabitants of our own Jacob’s Island 
might as well attempt to defend that dingy fortalice of dirt and squalor 
against a park of Armstrong guns and a brigade of artillerymen from 
Woolwich. Much nonsense and braggadocio were given vent to by the 
promoters and friends of the Irish Brigade ; and, on the other hand, they 
were exposed to much unmerited misrepresentation and detraction. His- 
tory will appreciate. History will winnow the few words of truth that 
lurk amidst the curses of the Pope, and the few brave and chivalrous ele- 
ments mingled with the Donnybrook effervescence of the Irish Brigade. 

Garibaldi was Dictator of the T'wo Sicilies in September. He was 
master of the entire fleet, treasure, and public stores of King Francisco. 
With extraordinary celerity he set about divesting himself of the functions 
which had fallen into his hands. How he accomplished this act of self- 
denial all men know. It is too recent and patent a fact to need dilating 
upon in this place. Victor Emmanuel, the Fé galantuomo, has added the 
Two Sicilies to his kingdom of Italy, and Garibaldi is a self-made hermit 
at Caprera. He asked for nothing, would accept nothing, and, as it was 
universally felt that no reward could suffice for his great desert, nothing 
was given to him. But Venetia yet remains to be liberated, and Caprera 
must yield up its hero again. 

We pass by with a bare mention the two great political events which 
in Europe and Asia will make the month of December, in which we write 
this, memorable. The Emperor of the French, sudden in his coups of 
policy as in warfare, has revised the stern and iron constitution of his em- 
pire. He has promised his deputies freedom of speech and the ungarbled 
publication of their debates, and his Minister of the Interior has hinted at 
some tiny concessions of outspoken discussion, to be extended, if they 
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behave themselves with perfect propriety, to the conductors of the press. 

The war in China has brought us sorrowful triumphs. The humilia- 
tion of the Pei-ho has been avenged. The almost fabulous city of Pekin 
has been captured and sacked ; but where are Anderson and De Norman? 
where are Brabazon and Bowlby? and what revenge, even to the razing 
of the bloody city, and the sowing of its site with salt, can be too fierce 
for that foul treachery. 

One more event of political moment claims a word. Again, it is too 
recent to need extended comment, and the events to which it may give 
birth are the heritage of the New Year. When the Prince of Wales passed 
through the United States, that vast country was in the throes of a presi- 
dential election. All species of “ platforms,” “ tickets,” and “ planks” of 
politics were matters of the hottest discussion. The claims of the rival 
candidates were being fiercely disputed. A few days after the departure 
of the Prince the election took place, and resulted in the triumphant re- 
turn of Mr. Abraham Lincoln,—“ Uncle Abe,” as his admirers affec- 
tionately term him,—the Republican and Anti-slavery candidate. Furious 
at this defeat, the slaveholding South, notably South Carolina, threatens 
a secession, which, if carried out, must cause the disruption of the Union, 
and the diminution of her power and influence by one-half. And there 
the matter rests for 1861 to settle. 

Annus mirabilis! Annus mirabilis! Have we not had enough, and 
to spare, of wonders. But there yet remains things of potent meaning to 
be spoken of. Three subjects yet remain for us to touch upon,—Crime, 
the Weather, and Death. 

The calendar of our social sins is as black as Erebus. On the 11th of 
February a half-demented Indian serjeant-major shot an officer who had 
betrayed his wife. On the 28th of March Serafin Magnano, a Spaniard, 
was found guilty of the murder of Anastasia Trowbridge, and sentence of 
death was recorded against him. On the 7th of April a wretched man 
named Castle was executed at Bedford for the murder of his wife. He 
confessed his guilt. On the 18th a young woman named Sarah Pratt 
was murdered by Francis Price at Birmingham. On the 19th one Corby, 
charged with the murder of Miss Pulley at Stamford, committed suicide 
in gaol. On the 26th Mr. George Pullinger, the long-respected and trusted 
head-cashier of the Union Bank of London, was apprehended on accusations 
of fraud amounting to 263,0007. He made such miserable reparation as 
was in his power by a full confession, and, being tried and convicted, was 
sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. On the 9th of May Eugenia 
Plummer, a child of eleven years of age, and the daughter of a wealthy 
country gentleman, was tried at the Central Criminal Court for perjury. On 
her evidence, given in the most deliberate and unblushing manner, had 
previously been found guilty of a shocking charge a clergyman named 
Hatch, the husband of her schoolmistress. It was afterwards proved that 
the girl, one of those juvenile phenomena of depravity, whom every medical 
man has met with, had told (in conjunction with her sister, too young to 
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be arraigned) a series of impudent lies. Her conviction was equivalent 
to the acquittal of Mr. Hatch, who was forthwith released from durance. 
It was difficult to know what to do with a criminal of such tender years 
as Eugenia Plummer. Perhaps it would have been better for her to have 
had a sound whipping at the hands of the prison matron, and to have been 
locked up on bread and water for a month. As it was, she was sentenced 
to a nominal imprisonment of six weeks, and soon after received the Royal 
pardon, on condition that she should be placed under efficient reformatory 
tuition for a lengthened period, and away from the control of her parents. 
On the 19th, there was an inquest at Sandown Fort, Isle of Wight, on a 
horrible case of murder of a wife and six children by a mad serjeant named 
Whitworth. He committed suicide. On the 27th of June a coroner’s 
jury at Liverpool returned a verdict of wilful murder against Thomas 
Winslow for the poisoning, by antimony, of Mrs. Ann James, the keeper 
of a cook-shop, which he managed for her. He was afterwards tried, but 
evidence fell dead, and he was acquitted. The murder yet remains a 
mystery. On the same day a French tailor named Antonio Dherand cut 
his wife’s head off, under the most revolting circumstances, in the upper 
room of a house occupied by an Italian confectioner in Oxford Street, Lon- 
don. The assassin committed suicide in Hyde Park before the body of 
his victim was discovered. There was an inquest, and three days after- 
wards the public had forgotten all about the dismal tragedy. On the 28th 
a Hindoo, chafing under some fancied wrongs which he had suffered at 
the hands of the East India Company, made a desperate attempt to com- 
mit suicide in the House of Lords, while the Lord Chancellor was hearing 
appeals. 

On the twenty-ninth of June Francis Saville Kent, an innocent little 
boy four years of age, was found suffocated, and his throat cut from ear 
to ear, in one of the outbuildings adjoining his father’s house at Road, 
near Frome, in Somersetshire. The murderer, notwithstanding almost 
unprecedented minuteness of investigation, has not yet been traced. The 
child’s nurse and one of his sisters were arrested on suspicion; but there 
was nothing against them, and they were discharged. God will surely 
discover and avenge the death of this babe. 

On the 23d of July a brutal fellow named Hopley, a schoolmaster at 
Eastbourne in Sussex, who had written several canting pamphlets about 
the application of the Law of Kindness to the education of youth, was 
tried at, Lewes for beating a pupil named Reginald Cancellor to death. 
The boy was a dullard, and could not say his multiplication-table; and 
so the apostle of the law of kindness thrashed this poor dunce during one 
livelong summer-night, with a stick and a skipping-rope, until he was a 
mass of wheals and bruises. Some time between the night and the morn- 
ing the boy died. The schoolmaster, on conviction, was sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude ; and, notwithstanding the general horror and exe- 
cration which his crime excited, he found some people who sympathised with 
him, on the ground that he had only exercised necessary severity. If our 
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readers will turn to the mention we made of the trial of Eugenia Plummer, 
they will find that we did not consider that a little wholesome chastisement 
would have been out of place in the treatment of that young culprit. We 
may be accused of inconsistency when we denounce the brutality of the 
wretch Hopley, and we dare say there are many conscientious persons who 
would think it most inhuman to subject this despicable little liar and 
perjurer Plummer to moderate corporeal correction, while they would 
applaud Hopley for beating a boy to death because he could not say his 
multiplication-table. A grievous bane of English education it is, that 
we pity, pet, and pamper criminal children, and that we treat the merely 
stupid ones as criminals. 

On the 13th of August Prince Danilo of Montenegro was killed by 
an assassin at Cattaro. On the 16th was tried in London William Godfrey 
Youngman, who, half from the phase of dementia known to old French 
physicians as Iirage de Sang, and half from a sordid desire to obtain posses- 
sion of a Life Assurance for one hundred pounds, had murdered, at his 
dwelling in Walworth, his mother, his two little brothers, and the sweet- 
heart to whom he was about to be married. The monster was in due time 
hanged in front of Horsemonger-Lane Gaol; but the excitement of a more 
mysterious crime soon banished his evil history from men’s minds. On the 
17th of August a miserly old woman, possessed of great wealth in house 
property, the rents of which she herself collected, was found brutally mur- 
dered in the house, where, in solitude and voluntary penury, she had been 
grovelling on for years, in Stepney. Some moneys and valuables of hers 
were found hidden among the coals in the cellar. A cheque which she was 
known to have received in payment of rent was missing. For many days 
the researches of the detective police were unavailing. Suddenly a certain 
James Mullins, a plasterer, who had been a policeman, a spy, a railway 
employé, and a convict for felony, denounced to the police a shoemaker 
named Emm as having a guilty complicity in the murder. According 
to Mullins, Emm had secreted a parcel, conjectured to contain property 
of Mrs. Emsley’s, in a ruined shed at the end of the brickfield where he 
dwelt, at Bethnal Green. Mullins led the police to this shed, and there, 
behind a slab, they found a parcel containing the cheque, a metal spoon, 
some telescopic lenses, and other small matters belonging to the mur- 
dered woman. Now Mullins entirely broke down in fixing the secretion 
of this parcel upon Emm; but he could not in ay way disprove the 
weighty accusation that he had put it there himself; that he was cogni- 
sant of its contents; that he had taken the cheque from Mrs. Emsley’s 
house; and that, if not the actual assassin of the old miser, he was an 
accessory to the deed. The chain of circumstantial evidence against him 
was, from first to last, but flimsy and ad captandum. The very judge 
who tried him hinted that doubts existed in his mind which he, the 
prisoner, could alone clear up. He was hanged because he would not clear 
up those doubts. He was hanged on legal evidence not quite sufficient 
to hang a dog; but when James Mullins swung in front of the Debtor’s 
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Door, nine-tenths of the public felt comfortably persuaded that he richly 
deserved his fate, as being guilty of a double deed of blood and treachery 
worthy of Judas Iscariot. 

Agrarian murders, murderous poaching affrays, Irish ribbon murders, 
—we have no space for these. They have been sadly numerous, but are 
eclipsed by the deliberate assassinations. Infanticide, too, has been fre- 
quent; but the case of a miserable young creature named Ann Padfield, 
who in an agony of remorse and destitution made away with the offspring 
of her shame, excited more commiseration than resentment. She was 
doomed to death, but within this present month of December has been 
respited from the gallows. 

The Weather! Will not 1860 be a year of wonder to tens of thou- 
sands, and will not old men talk of it to their grandchildren as the strangest 
for weather, years and years hence, that was ever known? What fierce 
gales, what pitiless storms, what drenching floods of rain! The summer 
brought us a deluge; but if it rained in summer, spring and autumn and 
winter have no cause to complain; and we almost say that it has rained 
without the intermission of a fortnight from January to December. The 
summer in America was tropically hot; here we shivered in June, and 
wrapped ourself in warm garments throughout July. And yet, with all 
the astounding inclemency of the weather, seemingly fatal to every opera- 
tion of husbandry, the harvest has not failed. Cereals are abundant, and 
the most we can do is to shake our heads at the potatoes, and declare 
that the fruits of 1860 were watery and flavourless. 

As to Death the Reaper? His scythe has been swift and unceasing 
in its ravages during the last eleven months, and, alas, how many of our 
friends are dead! On the 9th of January was buried, in Westminster 
Abbey, Thomas Babington, Baron Macaulay, the historian of England. The 
tide of Death set in above his new-made grave with a terrific speed. Cap- 
tain Harrison, of the Great Eastern, a bold, brave man, who had faced 
tempests innumerable and was “drowned in a puddle” at Southampton, 
was buried at Liverpool on the 27th. Sir Charles Barry, the architect of 
the New Houses of Parliament; Sir William Ross, the graceful miniature- 
painter; Washington Irving, the delightful essayist; G. P. R. James, the 
novelist ; poor Albert Smith, the gentlest, worthiest, kindest of men; Robert 
Brough, the dramatist and poet, brilliant and witty, and brave and un- 
fortunate; the Abbé Huc, the Chinese traveller; Mrs. Jameson, the ad- 
mirable art-critic; lively, good-natured Jullien, musical composer, and 
promenade-concert conductor, whose end was very mournful; Sir Henry 
Ward, Lord St. Vincent; the brave old sailor Charles Napier; the 
braver, better, patriot, and seaman, Thomas Cochrane, Lord Dundonald, 
cruelly wronged while yet the century was young, but fully avenged 
by Time and the renown of his good deeds; Marshal Reille, the old 
soldier of the Empire; Alexandra Feodorovna, the meek, charitable, 
long-suffering spouse of the imperious Nicholas of Russia; James Wilson 
of the Economist, sometime Member of Parliament for Westbury, and 
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Minister of Finance in the Council of India, a shrewd, persevering, 
upright man, who from a low estate had raised himself, like James 
Craggs, to high political station; the learned, abstruse, amiable Baron 
Bunsen, for many years Prussian Ambassador at this Court; Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, one of the officers in the Duke of York’s ill-fated campaign in 
’93; old Jerome Bonaparte, the petit polisson of Napoleon I., ex-admiral, 
ex-king of a play-acting kingdom of Westphalia, ex-soldier of Waterloo, 
exile, Governor of the Invalides, husband of the American Miss Pater- 
son, whom he repudiated by order of his unscrupulous brother, and, by 
another consort, father of that Prince Napoleon who has been called 
“ Plon-Plon,” and “ Bacco in Toscana,” and is said not to be averse 
from being one day king of a Cockaignian realm of Etruria. From 
the first flush of remembrance we have quoted a few names among 
the many that since the year began have been blotted from the list 
of life. How many more are gone, of the famous, the wise, and good! 
Almost every one this year seems to have losses more frequent than com- 
mon to deplore. In almost every home, in every circle of dear friends, 
Death seems to have come with firm footstep, and said, “TI have waited 
long, but in 1860 I claim mine own.” And though the statistically- 
minded may seek consolation in the Registrar-General’s returns, and 
point out to us that the births of the year exceed the deaths, we shall 
not easily be persuaded but that Death this year has been unusually active, 
and that his harvest, among those whose names sound familiarly in the 
public ear, has been tremendous. Will vain complainings or bitter out- 
complainings avail aught? We know that it is the same Death—the 
death that you and I, the king and the beggar, may suffer to-morrow ; 
the old, old enemy that is coeval with Sin, but which, victor as he is, and 
with us omnipotent, will in the End be vanquished, and have his sting 
taken from him. And there may be some of us, and some to whom we 
speak and who will read this page, who have-lost parents and beloved 
children, and the old and tried friends of youth, within this sad year. 
But have not others suffered, and as keenly, in other years that we wot 
not of? and may not the ragged family of some poor Chinese boatman, 
the callow brats of some dwarfish Hottentot, be as passionately bewailing 
the loss of the father and bread-winner, who caught the fish and threw the 
spear so well, as we who are mourning the passing away of the nearest and 
the dearest; or as the mighty Czar of all the Russias sternly sorrowing 
over his mother’s tomb in the gloomy fortress of Peter and Paul? O men 
and women, it is the same Death—the death that noble Raleigh as nobly 
apostrophised ; the Death that is just and mighty and eloquent, that draws 
together all the far-fetched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition 
of man, and covers it over with these two narrow words—Hic Jacet. It 
is the same Death ; and thank God for Life, and the promise of Eternity ! 








Che Houseless Poor. 





Tuis last night of November seems determined to show us that, whatever 
its successor may have in store, it will find it a hard task to produce more 
inclement miserable weather. The rain has been coming down all day, 
and now, at seven o’clock in the evening, it is pouring one continuous, 
drenching, never-ceasing torrent. Itis a good night to “ see life”—not in 
the old Corinthian Tom and Jerry, lamp-breaking, Charley-boxing, Finish- 
frequenting sense of the word, but in a wider scope, and with a higher 
aim ;—it is a good night to see those myriads who look upon the streets as 
their home; who cling to doorways, trying to invest them with a sense ot 
comfort ; who are said, with a ghastly facetiousness, to know where the 
softest kerbstone is to be found, and which is the snuggest arch on the 
Bridge of Sighs. Come, then, with me, brother of mine; leave the warm 
dining-room, where the children are standing round the dessert, mindful 
of “‘ goodies” to be transplanted from the teeming plates to their watering 
mouths, and are gladdening the heart of Paterfamilias with their apt re- 
hearsal of lessons conned during the day ;—quit the snug study, where the 
new publications lying on the desk diffuse a pleasant odour, where the 
paper-knife lies so invitingly to your hand, the footstool to your feet, the 
easy-chair to your back, and where the shaded lamplight gleams off the 
lettered bindings of stout old friends, your consolers in many times ot 
trouble, your never-varying always-present sustainers, when human ac- 
quaintances have “passed by on the other side ;”—scorn for a time the 
poetical advice as to stirring the fire and wheeling the sofa round ;—hie not 
to the crowded theatre, leaving others to be bored with elbow-points through 
both their sides, to outscold the ranting actor on the stage ;—eschew the 
friendly game of pool; shun the club smoking-room, its scandal and its 
punch ;—and, donning your water-proof and gutta-percha soles, taking your 
stoutest umbrella in your hand, come with me into the streets, and see how 
the stony-hearted step-mother treats those confided to her care. 

Drury Lane looks much as usual; it must be a stiff rain or a bright 
sunshine indeed that would alter the aspect of that thoroughfare. Through- 
out the wide range of London streets there is none like this. Far away in 
distant Whitechapel, in the purlieus of the Mint, in vagabond alleys and 
blackguard courts debouching on the New Cut,—want, filth, misery, and 
degradation are all to be found; but in these places there are some signs 
of animation and bustle: boys and men hustle each other on the pavement, 
and push on their thieves’ errand as though they had something to ac- 
complish ; women beat their children, scold their husbands, and wrangle 
with each other with energy and spirit. But in Drury Lane there reigns 
adead sullen silence,—a flat, empty, vapid languor,—an absence of any thing 
like business,—which seems to arise not so much from abject poverty as 


Q 
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from cowed blackguardism and lawlessness kept in check. As you see 
the men huddling together at the entrance to the courts, and the women 
crooning drearily together over their short pipes; as you mark the 
blackened eyes and bruised faces, the shifting restless glance, the broad 
bull neck, and the “aggerawator” curl,—you think involuntarily of the 
neighbouring police-station, and you feel that here your search for the out- 
cast of London will be in vain. So long as crime has a spell and vice an 
attraction, so long as recklessness and bravado are exhibited in any of 
these men, they will haunt the thieves’ kitchen and the gin-shop bar; but 
we shall never see them in a Refuge. It is not until the last ray of hope 
is gone, until he is half famished with hunger, half dead with cold, half 
crazed with want,—it is not until the iron of the streets has entered into 
his very soul, that he knocks at the door of the Refuge, and asks for food, 
for warmth, for life, and finds them all. 

Passing through Holborn, where damp umbrella-bearing clerks are 
hieing homeward, weary and dispirited with the day’s work, where the 
gas, reflected on the shining pavement, gives a strange, weird, unreal 
aspect to the streets, where the deafening roar of the vehicles and the 
never-ceasing surge of population distract the sense, and give one some 
faint notion of a countryman’s bewilderment on his first visit to London ;— 
crossing the hill in the midst of a charivari, caused by rival omnibus 
touters and charioteers, doubtful as to the powers of their wretched steeds 
in making the ascent, past the end of Field Lane, where a forlorn fringe of 
wretchedness, dirt, and squalor is gathered in uninterested contemplation 
of the busy scene before it,—we strike across the corner of Victoria Street, 
and ploughing our way over the muddy road, knock primitively with our 
clenched hand at the door of the Night Refuge for the Homeless. The 
door is opened immediately, and, on inquiry for the Superintendent, we 
are referred up-stairs. Ascending, we find ourselves in a very large 
square room, with a vaulted roof supported by iron girders, like a rail- 
way-station; the whitewashed walls are hung with printed Scripture 
texts, and pictures of birds and beasts, with the names printed below, 
evidently illustrations to lessons on natural history. The sides of the 
room are furnished with tables, arranged separately, on the plan of the 
boxes in coffee-houses ; and in the centre little squares are made with 
forms and benches. Round the tables (one side of the room being de- 
voted to men, the other to women) are seated those whom we came to 
see, the Destitute Poor of London. Here is the agricultural tramp, the 
thick red country loam yet hanging on his stained gaiters and well-worn 
boots, seated next to the thin, attenuated, threadbare London clerk, who 
has seen better days, but has now, with scarecrow limbs and haggard 
face, come to ask for a covering and a crust for the love of Heaven. 
Here is the stout country girl who, beguiled by newspaper advertisement, 
and on the chance of bettering herself, has left the farm-house far away, 
and come up to seek employment in London; but finding the place 
filled, and being without home or resources, has been directed by the 
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friendly policeman to this abode, where the frail sister—the battered 
bruised outcast of the London streets, the standing gibe of the ribald and 
the ruffian, the flower plucked in blooming innocence and flung away as 
soon as faded—has already found a refuge. Here are boys, of the small- 
est size indeed, but with, oh, such old men’s faces!—wizen, stunted, 
shrewd-looking little beings,—the Arabs of the streets, the poor Jacks and 
crossing-sweepers, the head-over-heels tumblers, the orange-sellers, the 
scum and froth and selvage of the road—huddling together for warmth, 
blinking in the unwonted gaslight, and glaring—half timidly, half fero- 
ciously—at all passing around them. Here are the mothers of the boys 
and girls (who are invited on certain evenings, and for whose improve- 
ment special classes are held), some not yet past middle age, some de- 
crepit and worn out, but all showing the traces of that hard bhattie of life in 
which they have been engaged in grizzled hair and deep-lined faces, and 
a certain desponding spiritless aspect. Oh, my brother, God-gifted and 
happy, on whose easy couch the crumpled rosc-leaf is a source of annoy- 
ance, and to whom the most trivial error in domestic detail is a wrong 
and a curse, take one half-hour among these people, and return a wiser 
and a better man. Not with any notion of “cant,” not with any dream 
of pandering to the vices of those whom we are pleased to call the “lower 
classes,” is this urged upon you. As much, God knows, and more than 
they can bear is theirs of sin and folly and ingratitude; but when one 
minute’s reflection shows us the mere accident of birth, and how that 
ours might have been the rags, the squalor, the hunger, and the ignor- 
ance, and theirs the warmth, the broadcloth, the cheerful home, and the 
well-stored mind, we should be more readily inclined, not merely to par- 
don their short-comings, but to think more gratefully of those blessings 
vouchsafed to us. 

Our first glance round the room taken, we are joined by the Honorary 
Secretary, a gentleman in business, whose every leisure moment is de- 
voted to this place, and by him we are informed that this one night in the 
week is set apart for Scriptural instruction, now about to commence. As 
the clock strikes seven, the Honorary Superintendent takes his place at an 
elevated desk, and by clapping his hands demands silence and attention. 
He then reads a portion of Scripture, after which a hymn is sung and a 
prayer read; and then several ladies and gentlemen, voluntary teachers, 
who devote their evenings to the instruction of these poor people, distri- 
bute themselves throughout the room, each taking a table or a class, and 
in earnest simple style set forth the marvels of the Bible and explain the 
fundamental truths of the Christian religion. It is astonishing to see 
the rapt and earnest attention with which the instruction is received. 
Surveying the majority of the inmates, and thinking over their past lives, 
one might imagine that though open sneering would have doubtless been 
avoided for the sake of the supper that was to come, yet we might have 
thought that lessons of life would have fallen upon at most patient ears. 
During the reading of the Bible and the prayers, many of the men and 
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boys, worn out with their day’s fruitless toiling, were heavy and nodding 
with sleep; but a round of the classes showed us on all sides deep earnest 
attention, and frequently sharp and apt appreciation of the instruction 
conveyed. This further proves—what to us is now a certainty—that the 
Refuge fulfils its proper purpose ; that it is only made use of by those who 
see in it the last chance of escape from death by cold or starvation; and 
that those eminent philanthropists, who tell us of the jolly beggars and 
the cadgers’ feasts, of the “alderman in chains,” the mendicants with 
greasy bank-notes hidden beneath their rags, will not find in Field Lane, 
any, however remotely, resembling those scamps whom they so graphically 
depict. To interpose a shield between direst poverty and dreadful death 
is the first object of these homes; to minister to the pinched stomach and 
the aching back. This done, the mind comes in for its share of the cure ; 
and as each recipient of bounty is granted a ticket, giving him permission 
to use the Refuge for seven days (which ticket is renewed on proper su- 
pervision), there is every hope that, within that time, the hardest man, 
prepared as he has been for the proper reception of instruction by sorrow 
and suffering, may be bettered and improved. That such is the effect on 
the boys is daily shown. On the evening when we were present a splendid 
specimen of a boy, ruddy-faced, dressed in the uniform of the Royal 
Navy, stout, healthy, and shining with cleanliness and good-humour, came 
in to take his share of the instruction. The Secretary called him up, and 
he told us that he had been educated at the Refuge, thence sent into the 
Shoeblack Brigade, thence into the navy, and that now, while on a few 
days’ leave, he had come to spend the evening with his old tutors and 
companions. 

After an hour and a half’s instruction, another prayer was said, a por- 
tion of a hymn sung, and the inmates were dismissed to supper and bed. 
Supper and bed! Good words! pleasant sounds! Now you have it; now 
do my practical friends see why the prayers have been suffered and the 
instruction put up with? Supper and bed for idle vagrants, and we are 
paying eighteen pence in the pound for poor’s rates in St. Boniface’s 
parish! Let us see the luxury enjoyed by these nothing-doing Sybarites. 
Accompanied by the Secretary and the Superintendent, we descend into 
the dormitory, and find some hundred and fifty wooden troughs, each cap- 
able of containing one person, and each provided with a stout cotton rug 
to act as a covering. There is nothing to lie upon but the bare boards. 
“They twirl the rug round them,” says the secretary; “and coiling 
themselves up like dogs, lie with their heads against the board on one 
side, their feet against the other. They say that the boards, after a 
short time, communicate animal heat, and they are very snug and com- 
fortable.” Not quite so comfortable as the feather-bed and four-poster of 
the practical ratepayer; and the supper—a half-quartern loaf and a mug 
of water—scarcely equal to the “little bit of something hot” which steams 
on his table at half-past ten, to say nothing of the “nightcap” taken 
just before going to bed. 
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The names, age, and parish of each of the occupants of the Refuge are 
entered in a book of the master, who also makes a memorandum of the 
place where they last slept. Men from all parts of England, of all ages 
and professions, are to be found among them. We talked with a half- 
pay captain, of excellent manners and address, but rusted over with misery 
and broken down by hunger. Next to him lay a man of between sixty and 
seventy, who had been all his life a farm labourer; but overwork was 
scarce, “and but few masters cared for an old hand while so many young 
ones were about. ‘Yes, he’d had a wife and a family; but they was 
all gone, and he was left alone. He didn’t know what he was going to 
do, not he; they was all gone, and he was left alone.’ This old man, 
so thoroughly blank and reckless in his misery, so totally helpless, hope- 
less, and deserted, was perhaps the most touching of all the touching 
sights we saw that night. Just as we left, the door opened, and a 
bright-looking lad, genteelly dressed, but drenched to the skin with rain, 
came in, and asked for,shelter. - He was a tailor’s son from Dunstable ; 
had seen an advertisement offering employment for a clerk ; had come up 
to London, found the place filled; had no money to take him back, and now 
was literally destitute, with no place to get a meal or tolay hishead. The 
Refuge was full; but the Secretary found a receptacle for him, and under- 
took the next morning to communicate with his friends, and let them 
know his plight. Indeed, without this Secretary, Mr. Taw tt, and his 
friend the Superintendent, Mr. MounsteEPHEN,— it would be an act of 
injustice not to publish the names of such excellent men,—the Refuge 
would not be half so valuable as it is. Each makes it his business, not 
merely to see that the arrangements of the institution are properly carried 
out (and to do this alone occupies every morning and evening of their 
lives), but to become, as far as possible, thoroughly acquainted with the 
personal history of all the inmates. By their gratuitous aid children are 
restored to parents from whom they have been long estranged; girls 
whose one slip from the right path has never, through shame and humili- 
ation, been recovered, are brought back; the honest worker against 
whom Fortune seems to have made a black mark, who has struggled 
manfully for a livelihood, and who, when just as he thinks he has gained 
a footing on the ladder, fails for want of some trifling help, is assisted ; 
and all willing to gain their bread are placed into situations. Penny 
Banks; Night-Schools for children; Industrial Classes, in which the 
boys are taught to mend their own clothes and shoes ; home visits to the 
sick poor; Bible-classes; connection with the City Mission,—all have 
been established by these enterprising men, and all are working with dis- 
tinguished success. Our business, however, is accomplished. It was to 
see but the Destitute Poor of London in the home provided for them by 
thoughtful charity. We have seen how admirable and how efficacious 
are its arrangements; and we may conclude by strongly recommending 
it to the benevolence of all who would have their charity usefully and 
practically applied. 
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London Poems, 


II. THE DEAD. 

O Ciry, that liest at rest 

In the robe the snow-fairies have given, 
With the graves of the dead on thy breast, 

And the stars, like their Souls, up in heaven! 
Sleep !—like the slumber called Death, 
Not a sound, not a breath, 

While I sing of the Dead in your keeping ; 
Let me feel in your stillness to-night 
The mute unapproachable might 

Of the sleep they are sleeping ! 


O City, so husht, as in fear ! 

Asleep, with thy lives without number! 

Each life little knoweth how near 

To the secret of Death is its slumber; 
And each Soul proves the labour eee 
Is divine in its strife, 

Its patience, its pain, and its duty, 
By clothing the Day dead and dumb i 
With the glory which ne’er seems to come, 

The hopeful To-Morrow, called Beauty. 


The Dead! They are still as thy Heart, 
This midnight of cold winter-weather, 
Yet what are the Dead but a part 
Of the goal not yet won altogether ? 
Each life thou hast lost, thou the whole, 
Is a step to that goal, 
Something won, something beautiful spoken ; 
Each life had its labour to give 
To the cause of the millions who live, 
And thou keepest the dust as a token. 


With the shades of the Dead as they flee 
Your laws (which are Memory) lengthen— 
E’en the suicide proveth in thee 
A weakness his weakness will strengthen. 
The Temple of Truth, born of breath, 
Darkens on us from Death, 
And our sleep is its sweeter reflection ; 
For nothing is lost, great or small, 
Without something well-gained to us all, 
And our Dead are our steps to perfection. 
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The multitudes passing away 
Toil up to the goal happy-hearted, 
And the Day yet unborn is a Day 
More fair than the Day just departed ; 
We strain and we toil and we climb 
Up the mountain of Time, 
With Love the dark moments beguiling ; 
From the womb to the tomb let us go, 
For high on the mountain, we know, 
Stands Labour transfigured and smiling. 





The Dead! They have laboured to show 
Earth and Heaven a closer communion; 
We are nearer the Dead than we know, 
And our sleep is the sign of the union ; 
And we daily grow nearer our Dead 
Who have laboured and fled, 
The types of a duty completed ! 
Let us on—we shall join them at length, 
Let us labour, for unto our strength 
The labour before us is meted. 


We labour together—'t is best; 
We slumber with Hope for a neighbour, 
And slowly departing to rest 
Find the infinite end of our labour ; 
We toil in an infinite crowd, 
And our toil is a cloud 
The end of our pilgrimage screening— 
But God, if His worshippers weep, 
In the link of His death and their sleep 
Hides hints of a beautiful meaning. 


Sleep, City, and symbol the time 
When our sleep bursts to lovely awaking, 
When Death shows the Temple sublime 
Our toil is unconsciously making ! 
Each is weak, each is small, each is vain, 
In his pride and his pain, 
But he leans on the rest if he falter ; 
And if taken together we show 
The work that must brighten and grow, ° 
When the Dead are the stones of God’s Altar ! 


B. 
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A Visit to the Sron-clad Ship. 


Tue birth-place of the Warrior is in the same land, or amphibious 
region, where the Great Eastern was reared in its mighty hulk. It is 
a strange country, where mud and water seem to be of much more value 
and importance than solid land ; and the houses are all not only mere brick 
cabins, but they are dwarfed by the tall masts of ships that tower above 
every thing, and in the most impossible-looking situations. Here and 
there you see a ship, perfect as a model,—perhaps a Yankee barque,—with 
her slender sticks tapering high into the air and all her rigging as fine 
and neat as spider’s work, mounted up far above the houses. She is in a 
dry-dock, to be made all tight and smooth for her next run across the 
Atlantic. Whichever way you look the eye falls upon forests of masts, 
with here and there a tall chimney sending out a curling line of dark 
smoke or white clouds of steam; and if you stop to listen when you land 
from the Blackwall railway, you hear on every side the sharp quick ham- 
mering of the riveters, the heavy thump of steam-hammers, with a 
general hum of hoarse voices, that tell at once of a very different occu- 
pation from those of the busy crowds who throng the Strand and Fleet 
Street. The people, too, are all of another kind ; those that are not un- 
mistakable sailors have the peculiar cut of men who deal with iron and 
steam and machinery. Their dress, from head to foot, is made for 
service ; close fitting head-gear, short handy jackets, and no unnecessary 
outriggings,—nothing to hinder their passing between awful fly-wheels, 
the slightest brush from which would be certain death,—and generally of 
material that both repels the sparks from heated masses of metal and 
protects the wearer from the tremendous heat. There is something sin- 
gularly attractive and interesting in these sons of Vulcan. They follow 
a perilous trade, and their familiarity with the great powers generally 
confers a kind of nobleness and independence of spirit, which, beyond their 
constant superiority of intelligence in their class, gives them the manners 
of an aristocracy of their own. It is impossible not to feel a great admi- 
ration for the engineer who drives an express train, with the lives of hun- 
dreds depending on his keen eye, his clear head, and steady arm ; or for 
the sailor, cool, strong, and dauntless against the raging gale and merci- 
less ocean. In these extreme emergencies we feel the value of such men. 
And these are the men who make and work our Warriors and Black 
Princes. , 

But we must hasten past the docks behind the railway-station,—where 
a magnificent old Indiaman lay alongside, sending his great bowsprit 
right over the roadway, and a tight little Dover mail-boat, looking won- 
derfully yacht-like, and fragile as a nautilus, yet a gallant and daring 
little vessel in any weather,—till we arrive at the office of the Thames Iron 
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Ship-building Company. Here, while waiting in the ante-room, we had 
the opportunity of examining one of the armour-plates which had been 
fired at by 68-pounder round shot. It was a piece about two feet square, 
which had been struck by several shot, and broken completely into frag- 
ments; though none of the shot had actually pierced it, yet some had 
very nearly done so, and it was clear that had a second shot ever struck 
in the dent made, it must have gone quite through the plate. This, in- 
deed, has occurred in practice at the targets. 

Our party was now standing on the bank of what may be called Lea 
Creek, waiting to be ferried across in the workmen’s boat. The War- 
rior was before us, lying in a side cut on the opposite bank, and her huge 
hull of iron, all painted red and covered with scaffoldings, rose up as high 
as a five or six storied house. Landed on the mud-banks, we passed 
through the timber-yard, where the men were squaring up the large ribs, 
or rather pectoral muscles, of teak, each nine inches thick, which are 
placed in two ranges, one across the other, to support the armour-plates ; 
thus making eighteen inches of the strongest timber outside the iron skin 
of the ship. This wood cushioning, it is thought by some, will act as 
the man-at-arms’ suit of buff did in deadening the blow upon the skin ; 
but, on the other hand, it has been suggested that, according to the ex- 
periments made on wooden targets, a yielding material like wood has 
been the cause of more injury being effected by shot than if the armour- 
plates had been bolted on in immediate contact with the iron supports 
which would represent the ribs of a ship. Approaching the side of the 
ship, workmen are seen clinging on to her in almost every spot ; some are 
carpenters at the ports, finishing the wood-work and fitting the ribs, but 
most are iron-workers; and the din of hammers is so loud that we are 
obliged to shout as if in a gale of wind. We creep along under the scaf- 
foldings, over the mud every now and then, scared by a shout of “ Below 
there!” when down comes a heavy rivet or bit of plate; so that it is not 
without certain casualties that this sort of work can be looked at even. 
But the men go on quite unconcerned, many of them seated all day 
on a wet plank close to the mud, pulling at the handle of a drill with 
the same kind of action that a rower uses: in this way the iron is. pierced 
for the bolts when in its proper position. The immense stern-post is fas- 
tened on to the keel-plate by long arms of iron, extending about twelve 
feet on each side the keel, and then drilled and bolted on. But she has 
no regular keel as ordinary ships have ; the ribs are fastened to a keel-plate 
which is 1} inches thick; and to compensate for the want of a keel, and 
counteract rolling when afloat, long projecting flanges, called bilge-pieces, 
about a foot deep, are fixed along the bottom midway between her water- 
line and keel-piece. This is according to the design of the ship by the 
Surveyor of the Navy; and it should be understood that the Warrior is 
entirely built upon plans and drawings and calculations furnished by the 
Admiralty ; although I believe, on very many points, it has been found 
necessary to correct these, and we must not be too hard upon Sir Baldwin 
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Walker in his first experiment. Whether it was wise to follow the model 
of a floating battery in setting out the lines of a ship intended to be a 
fast frigate, capable of taking the sea in all weather, is a question. In my 
opinion, the bilge-pieces can never give that steadiness in a sea-way and 
handiness in steering that a keel does; they appear to have been an 
after-thought, as the best thing that could be done when it was too late 
to build the ship with a keel. his little mistake is much to be regretted, 
however, and not the less so as we know that the Emperor Napoleon’s 
naval architect, M. Dupuy de Lome, has adapted armour-plates to wooden 
ships which have a regular keel; and of these La Gloire is reported to 
possess very good qualities both in speed and sea-worthiness. This, how- 
ever, as will presently be shown, there are some reasons for questioning. 

But now let us stand under the stern of the ship, just where, when she’s 
afloat and moving through the waves, her huge tail-fin will work like the 
flukes of a great whale, and force-on the vast leviathan of 9000 tons. 
Looking upwards at this stupendous piece of forge-work the stern-post, 
which goes right away to the upper deck, more than forty feet high, one 
is struck with the same kind of wonder as in viewing any of the grand 
effects of natural forces,—the upheaving ofa mountain of slate or the twist- 
ing off of the largest forest-oaks as if they were green withies. How the 
hand of man could have been brought to bear upon such an enormous mass 
of the toughest iron! Steam and machinery have done it of course ; but how 
to get these obedient forces to shape and model that enormous ring of metal 
near two feet thick, and to weld it on with the immense iron post that has 
its strong roots in the keel, and its branches above in the framing of the 
ship! Yet there it is, as neatly formed as the most delicate frame for a pair 
of spectacles. It took thirteen months of ceaseless forging to get this 
gigantic limb of the Warrior into shape. Night and day it was kept 
glowing in the furnace, and anxiously watched as it was lifted out slowly 
by steam-power and brought under the Nasmyth hammer, again to be 
returned to the fire, and so on until the Vulcanides completed their triumph. 
Some idea of the powerful mechanical appliances employed may be got 
when we learn that the weight of this piece of wrought iron is forty-three 
tons ; and the success of the work is a capital instance of bold English 
enterprise, for it is the largest forging ever made. The stem is an almost 
equally fine piece of forge-work ; it is more than twenty tons weight, and 
well shaped for cutting through the water. The forging of the enormous 
screw-shaft, which will have to work through the ring in the stern-post is 
another undertaking of scarcely less difficulty ; though, as to this, at these 
works they seem to think no more of these huge screw-shafts than a poor 
turner does of his broom-handles; they lie about waiting to be shaved by 
the planing-machine, under the care of one man, who whistles and sings at 
his easy task, not at all like one who is wielding the power of some hun- 
dreds of horses. 

It should be borne in mind that these iron stern-posts are a most im- 
portant feature in the new men-of-war. The strain upon the wooden stern- 
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posts in some of our fastest and finest ships, like the Orlando frigate, for 
example, is so enormous, especially whenever the speed is forced at all, 
that the whole fabric of the ship trembles and shakes to such a degree, 
that the vessel would soon be rendered unfit for service ; even the topmost 
spars feel the shake in these vessels of very great steam-power. Therefore, 
in modern naval warfare, as great steam-power—grande vitesse, as our 
neighbours have it—will be indispensable, we must have iron stern-posts, 
and no doubt also iron ships. Nothing else will stand the tremendous 
strain of the screw; and if ships-of-war are to be made shot-proof, the 
whole skeleton of the ship must be of iron as well as the muscles and skin. 
The Emperor Napoleon, it will be found, has a little over-reached himself, 
and perhaps hurried his able architect M. de Léme, in converting his ten 
good wooden ships into cuirassed frigates @ grande vitesse. Shot-proof 
they may be, but they can never stand the shake of the screw and remain 
weather-proof for any thing like the time that iron ships can. In my view 
of the matter, we shall see these frégates blindées, about which so much fuss 
has been made, laid up at Toulon and Cherbourg like our Gog and Magog 
at Guildhall, while M. de Léme tries his hand at an iron ship on an im- 
proved model, after our Warrior. It is known, indeed, that extensive pre- 
parations have been started for constructing iron ships like the Warrior, 
so that our French friends are now the copyists. 

Before going on board the ship, it should be noticed that her sides are 
as upright as the side of a house, and the line of port-holes not unlike 
eighteen square windows, about ten feet from the water-level. Thus she 
will, if she ever meets an antagonist, make a splendid target; every shot 
will be received in the best possible manner for penetration, and there 
will be no glancing off. This point in her form has been much and very 
justly objected to, partly because the sides are unnecessarily exposed, but 
chiefly because the great weight of the armour-plates, being thus carried 
at a disadvantage, will sway the ship from side to side in any thing like 
rough weather, and thus render her, not only very difficult to manage, but, 
in case of coming to blows, very inefficient in gunnery. Captain Ford, 
the superintending naval architect at this yard, has constructed a model 
for an iron ship in which the sides slope inwards from the water line, and 
thus the weight of the armour is brought toa nicer balance upon the centre 
of gravity of the ship. This appears to be a most important consideration 
in the building of these iron ships carrying armour on their sides. The 
Admiralty, with worthy Sir John Pakington at their head, went to work 
a little too much in hand-over-head style; there would have been nothing 
infra dig. in asking the advice of professed iron ship-builders before the 
Warrior was commenced ; indeed, if two years ago they had only done 
as the Russian Emperor has, given a carte-blanche to two or three of our 
great iron ship-builders, we should by this time have floated two iron 
frigates that could fight in any weather. 

You may step through a port without much stooping, and so on to the 
main-deck. If a battle were raging, the scene could hardly be one of 
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more strife and noise; heavy blows resound on every side, and it requires 
rather a sharp look-out to avoid getting hit as you pass by some stal- 
wart hammerer fighting with all his might against an obstinate bolt. 
Hoarse and angry shouts from the men are answered by shrill cries from 
the boys, who, armed with long pincers, rush madly past you with red-hot 
bolts, and take flying leaps over dark bottomless-looking abysses, like so 
many young imps. You look down these deep chasms, and the ship 
appears to be on fire in fifty places, and this gives the whole scene a 
strange character of wild and imposing fierceness and power; one feels 
that nothing but the terrible exigencies of war could call up such tre- 
mendous efforts, half demoniac in their energy. 

Every thing on the fighting-deck of the Warrior is iron except a 
thin layer of wood laid over the iron, which forms the flooring ; over- 
head are the great girders, made of Butterby’s beam-iron, which span 
across the ship, and at the sides are the strong ribs. The space between 
decks is high enough to allow the tallest man to walk with his hat on 
without lowering his head, and a marine of the standard height might 
shoulder arms with fixed bayonets. This deck is completely shut off 
from the bows and stern of the ship by immensely strong iron bulkheads, 
and the parts beyond these are filled up with compartments formed like 
the tubular bridges. The object of these is to meet any injuries that 
may be done to this part of the ship, which is not invulnerable, the armour- 
plates being placed only as far as the fighting-deck extends. One natu- 
rally asks what is to become of the Warrior if the enemy should be 
so malicious as to give what, in pugilistic science, is called a foul hit— 
a blow below the belt. Achilles was conquered at last by a sly blow 
at his heel; if our Warrior were to be well peppered with round 
shot and shell in the tender parts,—if the vulnerable part of the stern 
were to be made the point for breaching,—the question is, whether the 
heavy stern-post would not tear itself away, and thus effectually cripple 
the ship. The reason given by the naval architects for not continuing 
the armour-plates all over the ship is, that if that were done, she would 
not sail; she would be like a horse weighted with his load on his head 
and his tail, and so, instead of mounting over the waves, she would pro- 
bably prefer to duck under them. The defect is again an awkward one, 
and it will have to be mastered if iron ships-of-war are to form the navy. 
The protected part of the Warrior, then, is very little more than half 
the exposed surface of the sides, the total length being 420 feet ; 214 feet 
of this space in length, and twenty-seven in depth, extending five feet 
below the water, represents the armour-covered part. The upper deck, 
which is fifty-eight feet broad, and substantially formed of iron plate 
three-eighths of an inch thick, covered with planking, is not consequently 
shot-proof. 

The making of the armour-plates is quite as wonderful, simple as 
they look, as the framing of the ship. Iron of the best kind, it has now 
been decided, answers better than any kind of steel. It has often been 
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told how the French metal-workers had discovered some alloy of steel 
and another metal, the name of which was a great secret; this is now 
known to be all fudge, and the French armour-plates are simply made of 
the best iron procurable in France, and that very possibly is sent from our 
Staffordshire or Scotch furnaces. Cast iron would be of no avail against 
shot ; therefore the metal is of the fibrous kind, obtained by drawing and 
rolling it out, by which means the crystallisation occurring during cooling 
is altered, and the metal gets the same strong properties which wire 
possesses. Enormous strength is obtained by rolling these into fagots 
of iron, as they may be called ; and the best gun-barrels are made by coil- 
ing a long fagot upon a rod, and then welding the coils together: hence 
the name “ twist,” applied to the finest barrels and swords, such as those 
which come from Damascus and India. 

Let us now enter the infernal regions, and see Vulcan forging the 
amour of Neptune. The first thing that attracts the eye is a huge 
wheel flying swiftly round half underground ; it seemed to have no par- 
ticular purpose as it went on and on, and one stood gazing in that state 
of fascination that any thing moving rapidly produces, wondering whether 
poor Ixion would turn up presently, and muttering the words of his fate 
—“se sequiturque fugitque”—to the tune of a mysterious kind of sup- 
pressed roaring, which seemed to come from below and made the ground 
vibrate continually. While lost in wonder as to what this wheel could 
be for, a deep loud voice behind shouts, in an uncommonly significant 
manner, “ Look out there!” and our party is charged and scattered in no 
time by a handful of demonic-looking men, dragging a truck with a mass 
of red-hot iron hissing and glowing like a meteor. We were all standing 
upon one of the lines of rails along which this sort of volcanic transport 
service goes on night and day to the different furnaces, which are ranged 
about on every side. Nothing is more remarkable in going over great 
works of this kind than the way one mechanical power is brought to help 
another, until the accumulated result becomes developed in the completed 
design of some gigantic work, with which, in a direct manner, the hand 
of man has comparatively little to do, and which, indeed, it looks impos- 
sible it ever could have. Steam and the railway are doing wonderful 
things here with perfect ease and certainty, while in the days of the 
Pyramids it took thousands of slaves to put every single stone in its 
place. ‘Three or four men stand at the furnaces (or ovens, as they look 
like); the chief-baker, a lusty fellow, opens the door and faces the fierce 
fire, armed with a large pair of tongs, with which he seizes and grap- 
ples with a lump of metal, turning it to see if it’s well done on every 
side; his gang sway the chains of the strong crane overhead and get a 
firm grip on the mass, then to be swung on to the solid anvil, and 
kneaded into proper consistency, or perhaps shaped into some required 
form by the steam-hammer, which titanic implement, again, is as manage- 
able as a child’s toy. To a commoner the scene is rather alarming at 
first, when half a dozen of these Vulcanic batteries open fire, sending 
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their mimic shells and rockets about entirely regardless of broadcloth, 
and with no respect whatever for persons; the heat, too, is most scorch- 
ing, and one is obliged to rush past the glaring mouths of the furnaces 
with shaded eyes, for none but the attendant salamanders could bear it. 

The smaller lumps of metal that we saw being kneaded under the 
Nasmyth are thrown on the ground, and lie there in heaps like huge 
raisins from the vineyard of Brobdignag, and with just such a beautiful 
bloom upon them: the workmen seem to have caught this idea, too, for 
in this state the iron is always spo&en of by them as “bloom.” These 
pieces are next beaten together into lengths, and these again into still 
larger pieces, until at last the whole enormous plate of armour is got to- 
gether—15 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 4} inches thick. In this condition 
you may see long ranks, packed on their edges like cards, waiting to be 
taken into the planing room. 

Planing and sawing of wood by steam-power, as it goes on at Chatham 
dockyard, for instance, gives one some idea of the facility with which 
these processes now supply the place of many hands. The largest baulks 
of the hardest oak are ripped up without the least difficulty, so regularly 
and easily as scarcely to occupy the attention of the workman who tends 
the machine. In many of the great iron-works of the North iron is 
treated in the same way, and you may see large pieces cut up into slices 
for cog-wheels just with the same ease as a cook cuts up her carrots for 
a haricot. But the planing of such enormous masses as the screw-shafts 
of the largest ships, which require to be as true and smooth as watch- 
work, and these armour-plates, is a matter for which only a few factories 
possess the appliances. ‘The machine which we are now supposed to be 
watching operates on two of the great armour-plates at once. They are 
placed edgeways upon a sliding bed, and being firmly fixed in front of 
the chisel, which is fixed in the frame of the machine, the steam-power is 
turned on, and the two plates begin to move slowly but irresistibly 
against the cutter; the workman merely stands by, seeing that a little 
soap-and-water trickles upon the metal to keep it cool, otherwise the tre- 
mendous friction would heat and soften his chisel, and render the process 
ineffective. The tough metal curls up before the tool in thick shavings, 
which come off as if the mass were nothing but a square of soap; but if 
you try to bend these shavings, you find it beyond the strength of your 
little hands. Sometimes the shaving is as thin as writing-paper and 
bright as silver, curling up like a lady’s ringlet in the most fantastic 
shapes. This shows the excellence of the iron; bad metal would break 
off, and look dull in colour. Besides planing the edges flat, a deep 
groove is cut into them, to receive a corresponding slip of metal called a 
tongue. ‘This is a recent improvement upon the armour-plating, and it is 
found to give a very important increase of strength, as.well as preventing 
the cockling up of the ends or sides of plates when struck by heavy shot. 
It was found, in practice at the target, that if a plate was struck at one 
end, the opposite end was acted upon by a leverage of the plate itself, 
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and was thus displaced. This system has not been followed in fitting 
the armour-plates on the Gloire and Normandie French frigates ; and the 
requisite machinery for doing it is as yet a little beyond the skill of our 
rivals in iron ship-building. According to the account given by Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, the armour-plates, of the Gloire are very much smaller 
than any used for the Warrior, and they vary in size trom 4 feet long 
by 1 foot wide, mere strips, to 5 feet by 2 feet 9 in., and larger. But 
this may be no more correct than his statement—which, by the way, is 
most of it hearsay—that the plates were of very superior iron, and six 
inches thick; a statement contradicted as soon as it appeared by Mr. Scott 
Russell, the builder of the Great EHastern, and an intimate friend of the 
Emperor’s naval architect, M. de Lome, who tells us they are the same 
thickness as ours, which we have just described, and simply of the best 
iron made in France, which is a very different thing. No doubt one of 
the reasons for using small plates was the difliculty in bending them to 
fit the different segments of the curved side of the ship; and this will 
occupy the skill of our iron-workers when the large slabs have to be fitted 
to the sides of the Warrior, a process which, taken in connection with 
the grooving and tonguing of one plate with another, will be a matter of 
considerable difficulty, This is reserved until after the ship has been 
launched. 

When first the Warrior was contemplated, it was decided that she 
should have a sharp and strong iron prow, so as to be able to act asa 
steam “ram”—Jelier a vapeur, as the French translate it. This mer- 
ciless expedient, however, has been abandoned, and the stem and cut- 
water of the Warrior, though strong and sharp, is not made for play- 
ing the old game of joust. Close by the Warrior's territory, however, a 
“ram” is being built, on the Isle of Dogs, like the Warrior, but smaller 
and much shorter, with the big head and beak, named already the Re- 
sistance. 

Great speed, next to impenetrable armour, is the point in which we 
may expect to see astonishing results with iron ships. The Glotre can 
do thirteen knots; and, being a wooden ship, her lines have been easily 
modelled upon those which give such excellent qualities to the Napoléon 
and the Algésiras of the French navy. It is very questionable whether 
the Warrior, without any keel and with her long bilge-pieces, can be 
worked through the water at this speed, even with her two engines of 
1250 horse-power, which is 250 more than the Gloire. The weight of 
the Warrior, rigged and fully equipped for service, with 1000 tons of 
coal, is nicely calculated at 8800 tons, drawing twenty-four feet aft; the 
Gloire’s displacement is stated to be between 5000 and 6000 tons. ‘The 
displacement of the Marlborough, 131, is 5400 tons, and her engines 
800 horse-power; the Duke of Wellington, the Howe, the Victoria, the 
Prince of Wales, are all ships of this size, with engines of from 800 to 
1000 horse-power. 

The Warrior is to be rigged as an eighty-gun ship; while the Glotre 
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is what is called a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel, with short masts, gaffs, and 
booms, with the means of setting a square sail, if required. Very great 
advantage in lightness is thus obtained, by dispensing with many heavy 
masts and spars, which tend much to oppose the passage of the ship 
through the air as well as the water. This is one of the points of import- 
ance which have been overlooked in designing the Warrior ; but possibly 
it is not too late to change her rig into the lighter form. It is indispen- 
sable that a steam-ship should be able to sail, as we have just seen in the 
passage of the Ariadne and Hero across the Atlantic; for if we suppose 
the Warrior caught in a fog, her week’s coal consumed, and waited 
upon by an enemy having a reserve of coal,* she must inevitably be taken 
at a disadvantage, unless she could manceuvre to some extent under can- 
vas. And this is another reason why greater attention should be paid 
to constructing iron armour-ships, not merely as impregnable batteries, 
but as thoroughly good sea-boats; and there appears to be no obstacle 
whatever to prevent their being made as fine models as the fastest frigates 
in the service. There are at least half a dozen yards that could turn out 
iron ships of this kind. 

The reader has probably by this time learnt enough of the iron-ship 
question to agree in the decision which has been reported as that come to 
by the Board of Admiralty, viz. that the Warrior, and, of course, her 
sister-ship the Black Prince, are not all that could be wished, though 
they may turn out better sea-boats than is generally anticipated. In re- 
turning home, however, from our visit to the Warrior, it is natural that 
we should be chatting about the prospects for future iron men-o’-war. 
Jack makes a struggle, no doubt, at Whitehall, when asked to give up 
his trim-built frigate, with which all the glories of the service, all the 
traditional feats of arms that form the splendid yarns of forecastle and 
gun-room, are associated. The age of chivalry for the navy is fled, in- 
deed, when young England’s sea-captains talk loudly of going to sea 
with a ship-load of Martello towers,—when the first question a man will 
be asked on his appointment to a ship will be, How many cupolas does 
she carry? The end of it all will be, that the guns will be worked by 
machinery from below, the whole crew being safe out of harm’s way, full 
fathom five under water ; and the gallant captain will be taking his sights 
of the enemy, either snugly ensconced in his bomb-proof cupola, or per- 
haps even lying on his air-cushion below, peering through a reflecting 
telescope, and whispering bland suggestions to his officers through a well- 
laid series of speaking tubes. As to manceuvring, chasing, getting the 





* Coaling is another great difficulty in steam-warfare. In the French navy 
compressed artificial fuel has been introduced, with what particular advantages we 
are not informed ; but it would seem that, both as regards stowage and the produc- 
tion of greater heat, some form of fuel might be discovered which would enable a 
steam-ship to extend her week's limit of steam-power. From 100 to 150 tons per day 
18 an enormous cousumption ; and yet we cannot suppose the steam navy is behind 
our railways in taking every advantage obtainable by superheated steam and the 
smoke-burning apparatus. 
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weather-gange, carrying on, going aloft reefing top-gallant sails, and a 
hundred other things that form the charm of a seaman’s life,—all these 
will be confined to that delectable service, the suppression of the slave- 
trade. To say that any one who ever felt the glorious excitement of 
being on board a well-handled ship in a stiff breeze, even without the 
additional seasoning of a shot now and then flying through the rigging, 
can regard these “ vast improvements” without a regret, would be saying 
very little for his sympathies with a splendid service, a noble life, and as 
fine a set of fellows as ever breathed. It is indeed a pity that the repre- 
sentative British Tar is a race’doomed to become extinct; but that this 
will come to pass in proportion as ships of war are turned into floating 
fortresses, and the charm of danger banished, we must expect. Alas, that 
civilisation demands the sacrifice of our ancient pet! 

It is sincerely to be hoped, whatever may be the discoveries of scien- 
tific naval architecture in iron, and of gunnery, that our men-o’-war 
will still be constructed to look as much as possible like ships. It is not 
to be supposed for a moment that our high-spirited youth of the aristo- 
cracy, and our race of seamen born on the shores of the island home, take 
to the sea for the sake of the fighting ; that they would practise a profession 
of butchery and destruction from behind iron walls, living every day in a 
casemated black-hole, and taking so much a day of fresh air on the roof. 
Those who know any thing of sailors must see the charm of the life which ani- 
mates them; and it is only surprising that any who confess their sym- 
pathy for the profession should be advocating the construction of engines 
(they cannot be called ships) devoted to all the grossness and barbarity of 
war, while they are deprived of every thing attractive to the sailor. 

Let the new iron frigates be as invulnerable as iron and mechanical 
skill can make them, and let us, by all means, have a fleet of them ready 
without delay to match any that can be brought into the sea from other 
shores. But let them be ships that officers and men can take a pride in, 
as they ever have; let them still look smart, sail well, and steam well; 
as to the fighting, that’s safe enough to be well done in any case. 


R. 











Cravels in the County of Middleser, 


WITH SHORT NOTICES OF THE ADJOINING PROVINCES. 


From tre “ Kixa’s Arms,” Kensrreton, To Kew Brivee. 


Tuis was a day of evil omens. It began as badly as a novel in penny 
numbers. I cut myself in shaving, and went forth into the open air 
with a slice in my cheek as though I was Walter Scott’s Le Balafré. 
Then I proceeded to have my hair cut; and the hairdresser, a timid youth, 
who complained that “ parties did scold him so, which, cut it long or 
cut it short, you can never please them,” would not take off a sufficient 
quantity of my flowing locks. Among the little miseries of human life, 
there is none so galling and so sure to make you lose your temper as 
having your hair cut clumsily. How you rage and fume over the short 
ends and the long ends, and the parting which is not so symmetrical as 
that which was before! The timid hairdresser, goaded perhaps by stern 
commercial edicts promulgated by his principal, strove to sell me pom- 
mades and hair-washes with strange names,—graftings of spurious Greek 
and Latin. I would have none of them, and trying to be savagely sar- 
castic, asked him, “had he not better cut my hair with a knife and fork?” 
It is so easy to bully a barber; but how if, in a fit of resentment, he were 
to turn round upon you and snip off one of the lobes of your ears with his 
sharp scissors? All you ladies and gentlemen who are given to the use 
of harsh language towards those who arrange your tresses, remember the 
story of the Russian princess, who, at the toilet-table, called her lady’s- 
maid by naughty names. How did that vindictive chambermaid retaliate? 
She was brushing her Highness’s “ back hair” at the time. She seized 
the said back hair with vigorous twisting grasp in one hand; with the 
other, armed with vengeful hair-brush (Atkinson’s best, with, probably, 
the Princess’s arms engraven on the ivory back), she did so belabour the 
cheeks of her foe, that her Highness howled again. And this I read in a 
book published by Mr. Murray, and am-not in the least responsible for the 
truth of the story. 

I say the day was one of evil omen. The haruspices were unpro- 
pitious ; for my egg at breakfast was of ancient date and musty flavour. 
I went out to travel in Middlesex in a huff. Ere I had advanced twenty 
paces I passed an Enemy sitting comfortably, the rogue! on the knife- 
board of an omnibus. Ah, brother Enemy, had I the stuffing of that 
cushioned knife-board, assuredly I would warm it and thee with the 
sprightly nettle and the lively thorn. On my word! I declare that my 
travels had not extended three-quarters ofa mile ere I had met five people 
with black eyes—artificially produced, I mean, and not black with refer- 
ence to the natural hue of the orbs. Where and how do people get all 
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these black eyes? To be sure, it was the second day of the week; and 
many domestic accounts are settled between Saturday night and Monday 
morning. Some of the black eyes were recent, others were dying dolphin- 
hued. They did not all belong to the middle classes; one was in quite a 
respectable walk in life, to judge from the apparel of its possessor; one 
was carried by a widow in full weeds: now whoever could give a widow 
a black-eye? and another, woe is me! was carried by a little child not 
five years old. Whence came these black-eyes’ and to think on the 
strange excuses people give for having them,—falling up-stairs and down- 
stairs, running against lamp-posts, doors, edges of tables, concussion by 
soda-water corks, cricket-balls, hats knocked off! and never the cruel, 
cowardly blow. I knew a person once who accounted for a couple of 
black-eyes—“a mouser” I believe the duality is termed—by saying that 
it was “ the weather.” 

On this evil-omened day I met all the fearfullest beggars in Lon- 
don. The hobbling female mass of rags, who walks with two sticks and 
is bent double. The truncated cripple, who by means of things like flat- 
irons wriggles himself along the pavement in a trencher resembling a 
wooden slop-basin. The blind man who is said to have fallen into a lime- 
pit, and so burnt his eyes out; the albino children; the liver-coloured 
lascar in dirty white calico, with his lugubrious tom-tom; tlie sickly 
dwarf who plays the accordion; the ragged soldier with his knees show- 
ing through his trousers. All these sailed upon the street, and mopped 
and mowed for alms. I have a strange fancy that the beadle at the Bur- 
lington Arcade does not like me; that some day I shall have to carry a 
bundle, and that he will refuse to allow me to pass through the aristocratic 
avenue. J am certain that he frowned at me this morning of evil augury. 
Perhaps I frowned at him. It is very frequently because you dislike 
people that you imagine they dislike you. I grew more nervously and 
cloomily despondent as, preparatory to another day’s travel westward, I 
journeyed eastward. What, I thought, if the sentry at the War-Office, 
rendered desperate by perpetual walking to and fro, were to go mad 
and shoot me? I became certain that the one-armed pensioner at the 
Junior United Service Club would ask for references and a cash-deposit 
before le consented to carry a parcel for me. I was equally certain that 
a Hansom cabman pursued me from Cockspur Street to Morley’s Hotel, 
with the full determination of running over me. His horse was tall and 
vicious, and glared at me, and high behind him loomed the driver—a 
fiery-faced driver with a red head, a low-crowned hat, and a squint, who 
glared too. Of course, when I came to set my watch by the electric- 
telegraph clock at Hungerford my horologe had stopped, and I had left 
the key at home. A corn I had not felt for ten years began to shoot 
frightfully about this time. A dog ran between my legs. What would 
be the consequence, I asked myself, if I were to tear my hair, beat my 
breast, and yell out in the open Strand that I was profoundly miserable ? 
Bah! I was but nervous. So I went into a chemist’s shop and had some 
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chiloric ether, and felt better ; although it would have capped the omens 
of the morning had the chemist’s assistant made a mistake and given me 
Scheele’s preparation instead. 

I need scarcely say that when I reached the chambers where I brood 
over the interest of Zemple Bar, I found only intensely disagreeable letters 
awaiting me. The gas had called also, and the coals; and I had scarcely 
sat down ere a modest rat-tat announced the neatly-clad middle-aged 
lady, who only wants five shillings to make up a sufficient sum to pur- 
chase an annuity for her grandmother, robbed of her all by a fraudulent 
trustee. I thought, when the middle-aged lady had departed, what a much 
easier life it would be to turn begging-letter writer than to write in books 
and magazines and newspapers. One soon gets accustomed to refusal— 
in begging ; and ah, how sweet must be the crown received from the easy 
dupe who asks no questions! Thus musing, I turned to my letters. 
Need I remark that there was the usual abusive one; likewise the four 
sheets full of confidential advice—a monthly summary of the debates in 
the Common Council would make the fortune of Zemple Bar, writes one 
adviser ; the usual anonymous stab in a feigned hand imitating print, 
and this time warning me that attempts were being made to injure me in 
Yorkshire. Yorkshire! why I was never there but once, and spent then 
the happiest time Iever knew. I bade the letters go hang, and turned to 
a Scotch newspaper, neatly tied up with green cord, which a kind friend 
had sent me, carefully marking in red ink a column of coarse and rabid 
abuse of Zemple Bar and its conductor. Bless my kind friend! and who 
shall say that Charity is dead! The Scotch newspaper put me in a 
good temper at once; and I thanked goodness, I hope not pharisaically, 
that I wished no man in the world so ill as to do him this turn. What 
manner of North Briton could this be, I pondered, who for a penny wage 
—a cruise of oatmeal and a pinch of sulphur perchance—could sit down 
and write foul lies and calumny about a man who never did him any 
harm, and whom most probably he never saw. “Tis an old Scotch pro- 
verb, I believe, that you had best hit a man with a frying-pan; for, if 
you don’t hurt him, you can at least blacken him. I admired my friend 
in the north, brandishing bis frying-pan, while I laughed and yet grew 
testy at being begrimed. But go thy ways, Scotsman. I wish thee a 
pair of trousers, and no worse. 

And so, quite merrily, I locked my outer portals, and came, remis at- 
que velis—by a cab and a river steamer—to the King’s Arms, Kensington. 
It was metamorphosed, and I scarcely knew it. A rare old house in days 
gone by, and full of famous historic memories, the which I beg you take 
notice, once for all, I do mot intend to descant upon. I leave the Ken- 
sington of history and antiquarianism to its proper recorders. ‘l'here is 
positively nothing to add, as to the picturesque, to Leigh Hunt’s Old 
Court Suburb; and it would be impertinent for me to antiquarianise in 
emulation, as it would be meanly dishonest to use his pleasant facts and 
traditions as bases for my attempt. 
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Thus I will have positively nothing to do with William IIT. and the 
“little gentleman in black velvet,” as the mole-hill over which his horse 
stumbled, to the breaking of his, the king’s, collar-bone, was affectionately 
named and toasted by the Jacobites. I leave Queen Anne and the 
Georges in their coaches-and-eight, @ gui de droit; and as for the Ken- 
sington of fiction, what can compare with the descriptions in Lsmond? 
Travelling in Middlesex, I looked at Kensington simply with my dull, 
literal, and it may be vacant eyes. Is it my fault that they cannot soar 
empyreanwards, and gaze, like the eagle’s, at the sun? It is my pro- 
vince, and ever will be, simply to describe common things, and, in describ- 
ing them, to strive and give utterance to the thoughts their remembrance 
awakens. So I confess that I did not “lounge” through Kensington, but 
plodded. I did cast a wistful glance at the Palace Gardens ere I started 
from the King’s Arms. I should have liked to wander down the grand old 
avenues of trees, and look upon the ugly red-brick palace, and think upon 
the time when the kind old Duke of Sussex, with his black silk skull-cap, 
sat in his cosy library at Kensington; the palace where a timid little girl, 
they called the Princess Victoria, lived there with her mama,—lived there 
until she became Queen ; and when her first burst of grief at the death of 
her “ uncle-king” had subsided, asked—commanded rather—that the at- 
tendants should bring her “a cup of green tea and the Z%imes newspaper,” 
two things whose enjoyment, as hurtful to her nerves and the integrity of 
her political sentiments, had hitherto been rigorously denied her by her 
pastors and masters. 

Not even Kensington Palace and Gardens were for me this morn- 
ing, and I proceeded up the High Street. I suddenly paused, puzzled. I 
had no guide-book with me, and have no accurate bearings in topography. 
Whereabouts was that huge red-brick mansion called Kensington House? 
It was but a moment since that I passed it, and shuddered. It is a 
madhouse, I believe. There is a grim notice on one of the door-jambs, 
“Visitors, ring and enter,” with reference, I presume, to the trim gravel 
walk leading up to the handsome doorway. Yes; but how many visitors 
inside may ring and not go out? Ionly mentioned the madhouse, which 
is an ugly topic, and one on which I do not care to dwell, for the reason 
that this solid, red-brick, stone-dressed structure is, to my mind, dimly but 
still inextricably connected with a house with which I became acquainted 
in my earliest childhood—a house as large, as red, and as solid, and 
situated, I think, in Kensington, but where I have no exact notion. 
How many years ago was it? I do not know. I think the cholera was 
decimating London. That must have been in 1832. Yet I have an in- 
distinct idea that George IV. had just been buried. ‘That must have 
been in 1830. Yet his majesty, the finest gentleman in Europe, couldn’t 
have been buried in a yellow hackney-coach—the object most connected 
in my mind with his obsequies. Of one thing I am certain: that about 
that time I saw my first ehost, or rather ghosts, for there were two of 
them. I slept alone in an upper chamber of a house in a great London 
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street. My mother was a singer, and frequently visited the mansions of 
the nobility and gentry to amuse them with her vocal talents. She used 
to come up radiant in evening dress, and kiss me when I was in bed; and 
then my nurse, who ought to have talked, or sung, or story-told me to 
sleep, invariably went down-stairs to pursue her courtship with a splendid 
warrior, all scarlet and gold, who, I firmly believe to this day, was the 
black man in the Coldstream Guards who played the cymbals. Not 
being sung or spoken to, I cried myself to sleep instead, habitually. I 
would wake up and tremble at the great shadows cast by the gas-lamps 
in the street on the ceiling of my room, and between the tears and the 
shadows I saw the ghosts I speak of. ‘Two Brothers, and drowned. 
That is all I know about them. ‘Two brothers, who did not stand at my 
bed’s-foot, as ghosts should do, but walked across the counterpane and 
my beating heart, and let every hair of my flesh know that they were 
brothers, and had been drowned. Then the ghosts, the gas-lamps, and 
my nurse with her red-and-gold black man, all faded into a great red- 
brick house at Kensington; and I was taken to see Mrs. Doll Thomas. 
The oddest thing was, that Mrs. Doll Thomas was herself very nearly 
black; and I remember that my nurse, who was notoriously amourachée 
of a nigger, used to speak of her with contempt as a “mulatto woman.” 
The house at Kensington was not Mrs. Doll Thomas’s. She only lived 
there; and I think the mansion itself was, at that time, not a madhouse, 
but a ladies’ school. Mrs. Doll Thomas boarded and lodged there. I 
remember a vast pair of globes, a tremendous backboard of green baize 
with gilt nails, on which a young West-Indian lady, Miss Vandersome- 
thing, who was given to the heinous sin of stooping’, lay stretched when- 
ever I went to see Mrs. Doll Thomas. Is she dead now? Is she a 
matronly brunette with a tribe of children? and am I betraying con- 
fidence when I state that there was an accusation current against her 
among the young ladies at the red-brick house, that she, being a 
great heiress, used to pay the little girls twopence per quarter of an hour 
to get under the table, while the lessons were being studied in the even- 
ing, and scratch her chilblains for her. Lazy Miss Vandersomething ! 
Mrs. Doll Thomas was quite as lazy; she was a fat, old woman, quite 
yellow, and covered, so far as I can remember her, with gold and jewels. 
I am sorry to say that Mrs. Doll Thomas swore, and usually addressed 
her sable handmaiden as “you tam nigger you.” I regret to record such 
an expression on the part of a lady, and a wealthy lady, too; but Mrs. 
Doll Thomas did say “tam” very often. She had plenty of “ niggers,” 
female, about her; and these damsels, with coloured pocket-handkerchiefs 
tied round their black heads, used to sit shivering on the stairs of the red- 
brick house, and cry to be sent back to their own country. And yet 
those were days when the horrors of African slavery were most vehe- 
mently talked of. It was Mrs. Doll Thomas’s custom to stuff me with 
tamarinds, preserved ginger, yams, and guava jelly. I think on my third 
or fourth birthday she made me a present of a parcel of Guianiap peggalls, 
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calabashes, clubs, tomahawks stained with human gore, poisoned arrows, 
and similar agreeable toys; but as I was deemed too young to play with 
them, they were sent, so far as my memory will serve, to the British 
Museum. Was it to myself, or to my brother, or to my mother, that 
Mrs. Doll Thomas was to leave all her vast wealth? I know she never left 
me a penny; and I think that I remember hearing of her going back to 
Demerara in a fit of pique, liberating her slaves by way of punishment, 
and bequeathing all her money to some twenty-five uncles and aunts I 
have the honour to possess in British Guiana. But while she was at Ken- 
sington I was free of the great red-brick house. I remember the lady- 
superintendent, an awful functionary, called simply a “ schoolmistress” in 
those rude days. I remember the French dancing-master,—a marquis, they 
said,—and a little bald-headed gentleman ina blue coat and brass buttons, 
who taught writing, arithmetic, geography, and the use of the globes. 
I remember taking tea with the young ladies ; and I don’t think I am in 
error when I say that the pupils were so numerous as to necessitate the 
handing’ about of the bread-and-butter ina middling-sized clothes-basket. 
When was it, between these tea-parties, that somebody said that Mr. 
Parkes was lying dead up-stairs, and that it was “a happy release” ? 
Who was Mr. Parkes? He was paralysed too, they whispered, and had 
been so for years, Was he any relation of the lady-superintendent? It 
matters little. Kensington, red-brick louse,—school then, madhouse 
now, as it may have been, or may be, and for all I can with certainty 
tell, it might have stood in quite another quarter of Kensington,—Mrs. 
Doll Thomas, Mr. Parkes, and Miss Vandersomething stretched on the 
back-board, all faded away into blackest night, and I was Blind. 

As I slowly rammaged the chambers of my brain to collect these 
waifs and strays of a child’s memory, I found that I had walked right 
out of Kensington town, and was close to the golden gates of Holland 
House. I shook my head, and passed on. I had nothing to say to or 
of it. “What!” the incredulous reader will exclaim, “nothing about 
Joseph Addison stealing away, henpecked by the Countess of Warwick, 
to the tavern, and taking his bottle there in comfort and peace, in the 
society of old friends or chance acquaintances; for both are welcome to 
a henpecked man? Nothing about his summoning the young Earl of 
Warwick to his death-bedside, and bidding him see how a Christian could 
die? Nothing of Charles Fox, and the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
and Lord Holland’s raising a bust to Napoleon, then at St. Helena, in 
his park,—or was it elsewhere ?—tell me, Peter Cunningham, learned 
and amiable and humorous, and, come what may, best of good fellows,— 
with-this inscription, “The godlike Odysseus is not dead: he is detained 
in a strange country by barbarous men,”—or words to that effect? 
Nothing, upon my word. It has all been done, and done too well for 
me todo again. The only acquaintance I have with this place is gleaned 
from having once attended a Scottish, /éte in Holland Park, where some 
sham Highlanders—I thought them sham—tossed the caber, and threw 
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the hammer, and put the stone; and sergeants of the Life Guards effected 
the “severisation of the leg of mutton,” and performed the “ Saladin 
feat,” to the wonder and applause of a mob of fashionables and Cockneys. 
So, having nothing to say, I passed the golden gates with their armorial 
bearings, and regretted that I did not know where Little Holland House 
was. A marshal of France once ordered his troops to fire a royal salute 
as they passed the famous vineyard called the Clos Vougeot, in honour 
of the grand wine produced there. It would surely be no impertinence, if 
in passing Little Holland House,—if I only knew where it was,—I were 
to take off my hat to Alfred Tennyson. 

I want to know the meaning of that hideous Irish colony, an avenue to 
which spumes forth upon the High Street of Kensington, through which 
I have just passed. Who is responsible,—landlords, police, parish autho- 
rities,—for the existence of this intolerable eyesore, this unnatural trans- 
plantation of Church Lane, St. Giles’s, to the “‘Old Court Suburb”? Why 
do these horrible Irish children paddle about with bare feet? There is no 
use in saying that they have not got shoes and stockings. Their parents 
have money enough to purchase them. ‘The Irish are almost always in 
work. They earn decent wages. They could wear shoes and stockings, if 
they liked. There are English people ten times more pauperised than they 
who go shod. I know the English poor, and have lived among them, and 
been of them; and I know to what intolerable straits, to what unspeakable 
depths of destitution they must be reduced, before they will cast a shoe 
into the kennel. So long as sole and upper-leather will hold, or can be 
tied together, they will abide by the shoe; but the Irish begin barefoot 
and end barefoot. Naked feet mean savagery, mean disdain of common 
decency, mean drunkenness and faction-fights, and pouring kettles full 
of hot water over Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, who has just smoothed Mr. 
O’Leary’s head with the smooth end of a poker, for cutting open Miss 
Macshane’s head with a tailor’s goose. There will be no hope for the 
Trish until the people wear shoes and stockings. The government 
of George II. put down Highland Jacobitism by prohibiting, under 
penalties, the wearing of the kilt, and enforcing the use of galligaskins. 
Iam sure that something might be done if an Act were passed making 
it penal for Irish people to go barefoot. ‘Ah, the wretch!” I hear 
Celtic critics exclaim, “where are the poor oppressed creatures to get 
shoes and stockings from?” All I know is, that the poorest Irish can 
save money enough to emigrate to the United States, and that a portion 
of their earnings would be much better laid out in purchasing coverings 
for their feet, 

What is the meaning of this railway-station, converted into a coal- 
station, at Kensington, and which once belonged to the “ Thames-Junction 
Railway”? Great Westerns, Northerns, South-Easterns, Chathams, and 
Dovers, I have heard of; but where begins, and where finishes this phantom 
line? I stood before it wondering. The station is just at the boundary 
of the parishes of Hammersmith and Kensington. It is said to pass 
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through Lord Holland’s lands, to divide Counter’s Creek, to cross the 
Hammersmith Road, to pass the west end of Kensington Crescent, and 
to terminate in the basin of the Kensington Canal. But I can see nothing 
but a coal-factor’s counting-house. I peep by one side and discern a 
nursery-ground ; on the other, and my eyes light on bricks and scaffold- 
poles, and houses that are a-building. Somewhere down there, to the rear, 
may be the railway which was to regenerate London. 

Yes, to regenerate it. I have before me maps and plans and news- 
paper puffs and glowing prospectuses of one-and-twenty years ago. There 
was to be a commodious passenger-station where I am now standing, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Kensington, Hammersmith, and Chel- 
sea, who were to be taken per line of old Paddington canal on to the 
Great Western railway, and so to Bath, Birmingham, Bristol—“ any 
where, any where, out of the world.” It was the “declared intention” of 
the promoters of this defunct scheme to extend the railway from the now 
coal-factor’s counting-house to Knightsbridge Green ;—that old little tri- 
angle of blackened herbage just by Sloane Street, encircled by railings 
much wrenched ‘by boys and felonious metallurgists, decorated moreover 
with a watchbox covered with cabalistic inscriptions, and sometimes, if I 
mistake not, with a fire-escape, and which is said by some to have been in 
ancient times the real village-green, where ducks quacked and geese hissed, 
and the village lads and lasses—so merrily, ah—sounded their tabors, and 
joined in rustic dances,—for Knightsbridge was actually a village once, 
and consumptive citizens used to journey thither for their health,—and by 
others to have been a plague-pit, where were buried many hundred victims 
of the great pestilence of 1665. Not a good look out this, in moist and 
muggy weather, for the dwellers in Sloane Street. What more the 
Thames-Junction Railway was to do is inscribed in the glowing pro- 
spectuses, quite yellow and tattered now, and legendary in their statement 
as Mr. Oxenford’s account of the Kalewala. It was to extend by a bridge 
southward across the Thames, and join the Southampton Railway in Bat- 
tersea fields. It was to be further extended to Croydon, and “unite with 
the Brighton and Dover lines,” except where there is a difference in the 
width of the rails, and then it will only be necessary to step from one 
carriage to another.” In this easy and cavalier fashion does the pro- 
spectus-concocter dispose of the question which was so soon to lead to 
that mighty battle of the gauges, and that “stepping from one carriage 
to another” which used to take place when the gauge changed at 
Gloucester, and which was about the nearest approach to a railway pan- 
demonium broke loose, and the confusion of tongues at the building of 
Babel, that ever human imagination could conceive. I presume that the 
Thames-Junction Railway is no more. What has become of its directors 
and its shareholders, its stokers, and its pokers? I think that in the 
early days of Punch the wags of that facete publication, and some of 
whom dwelt about Hammersmith and Shepherd’s Bush, used to make 
the “ Kensington Railway” a standing butt for cheerful sarcasm. I re- 
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member a description of one human passenger who entered the station, 
before it was a coal-office, and insisted on being carried to Paddington, 
Wormholt Scrubbs, Birmingham, Bristol, or elsewhere. The excitement 
caused by his demand is described as astounding. Sundry hens and 
chickens were driven out of an engine and tender where they had been 
roosting ; a scuttleful of coals was borrowed from the nearest tavern to 
feed the furnace-fire withal. Water was laid on lustily from a neighour- 
-ing pump; the engine-driver was dragged from a barber’s-shen where 
he had assumed the tonsorial profession; a stoker was found sitting by a 
tap-room fire; an old man from the workhouse was impressed as guard. 
The station clerk—there had always been a clerk—did not know exactly 
how much to charge the passenger, but asked eleven-and-fourpence. At 
last every thing was ready and the train started; but what became of it 
or of the passenger no human tongue could ever tell. Peace to the 
manes of a dead speculation. Farewell, O Thames-Junction Railway, 
I said, turning towards Hammersmith. 

Hammersmith is in the manor of Fulham, and was or is a fief of Archi- 
bald Campbell London. Would you like to know thit it was granted 
to Bishop Erkenwald and his successors, about the year 691, by Tyrtilus, 
a bishop, with the consent of Sigehard, king of the East Saxons, and 
Coenred, king of the Mercians?’—“ Huie latifundia in loco qui dicitur 
Fulanham,” &c. &e.; and that it has been held ever since by the proud 
prelates of the metropolitan see. Is it expedient for you to know that in 
Domesday survey the bishop had in his manor of Fulham forty hides, 
thirteen ‘“villeins’” of one “virgate,” and thirty-four villeins of half a 
virgate each; meadow pasture, water privilege, “pannage” for one 
thousand hogs, and seventeen pence? The annual value of the whole 
manor was forty pounds. I wonder what the right reverend income 
amounts to now? Will it avail me aught if I tell you that Roger de 
Hovenden more than implies that Hammersmith was once an island; 
that, a.p. 879, the “ Pagans,” coming from Cirencester, wintered at the 
“Tsle of Hame:” “Novus Paganorum exercitus in Angliam venit mansit 
in Fullanham juxta flucium Tamesia” ? No; you do not appreciate this 
information. Let me quit the dark ages, and come to times more modern. 
In 1642, at the beginning of the civil wars, King Charles’s army having 
marched upon Brentford, the stout Earl of Essex and the Parliament- 
arians marched on Hammersmith and Turnham Green; 24,000 stout and 
gallant men were there collected. Essex rede from regiment to regi- 
ment to encourage them, and the soldiers threw up their caps, and cried 
“Hey for Old Robin!” The wives of the City Train-bands came out in 
great numbers, and sent many cart-loads of wine, provisions, and other 
good things, with which they refreshed and made merry, until they heard 
that King Charles and his entire force had retreated. Then, with much 
outcry and jubilance, they marched back to Ludgate and Chepe again. 

In 1647, Cromwell having his head-quarters at Putney, the diurnals 
speak of there being “agitators at Hammersmith.” On the 15th of 
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August, in the same year, Great Oliver left his lodgings at Isleworth, 
and took up his abode at Hammersmith. Fairfax, too, had his head- 
quarters at the house of the famous Sir Nicholas Crispe. There is a 
misty story told of his sojourn here in the “ Perfect occurrences” of 1647, 
setting forth how “ A cooke is in custody of the marshall, known to be 
a shifter, and one that lives by shirking; he had, about a fortnight since, 
used the Lady Crispe’s name to his Excellency, to invite him to dinner 
at Hammersmith with the lady, and used Sir Nicholas his name to his 
lady for the house. It is said the engagement was by some of France, 
yet ‘such audacious fellows deserve to be made examples; he pretended to 
show his skill with small costs ; ; @ poor excuse for so great a canteen This 
youth is one of Melancholicus’, the mad priest’s disciples.” I confess 
that I can’t exactly discover the gist of the offence for which the “shifter 
who lived by shirking,” and disciple of ‘ Melancholicus the mad priest,” 
got into trouble for, and for which, poor devil, he was doubtless sound! 
swinged by the provost-marshal. 

The gentlemen officers of the Parliamentary army who were quartered 
at Lord Mulerave’s seat, Butterwick House, amused themselves by de- 
stroying his lordship’s farniture and crockery, and afterwards by smashing 
the painted windows and defacing the ornaments in Hammersmith church. 
During the Protectorate, and towards its close, the notorious Miles 
Syndercomb, the Fieschi of 1657, took, in conjunction with one Toope, 2 
house at Hammersmith for the purpose of shooting from its windows at 
the Protector as he journeyed to Hampton Court in his coach. For the 
remainder of the events of historical moment connected with Hammer- 
smith, I must refer you to the learned Lysons, and the erudite but not 
accurate Faulkener. A gloss on the history of the parish, and a very sig- 
nificant one too, will be found in the annals of the bell-ringing achieve- 
ments of the “ youths” attached to the church. In the parish-books are 
entries of payments to “ringers” on Gunpowder-Treason day, 1656; on 
“Queen Elizabeth’s day” in 1681; ona “Thanksgiving day for the rout- 
ing of the rebells in the west” (1685); on “ James the Second’s birthday,” 
1685 ; on “ Queen Mary’s birthday”—Mary of Modena or Mary the heretic 
burner? (1687) ; “when the King dined at Hammersmith” (1687); “when 
the Prince of Orange came to London” (1688) ; “ when the Princess Ann 
was brought to bed” (1689); “when Prince Eugene beat the French” 
(1702) ; “ for the taking of Vigo” (1705) ; “ for the towns surrendering in 
Flanders” (1706). And thus we go on through the reigns of the Georges, 
ringing for births, and accessions, and coronations, till we come to a merry 
peal for the Jubilee, the 50th of George ITI., a grand triple bob-major for 
Waterloo, and a joyous carillon for Caroline Queen of England, the un- 
happy heroine of Brandenburgh House, Hammersmith. Thus it will be 
seen that, with one notable exception, the church-bells of Hammersmith 
were of the opinion of the Vicar of Bray, and lustily clanged forth their 
allegiance to the dynasty that was uppermost—to the Stuarts while they 
could hold the throne, to the illustrious House of Hanover while they 
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could keep possession. But in 1821 a chivalrous kind of devotion and 
sympathy towards a woman whom it was thought had been foully wronged, 
made them cast by their “cat-in-pan” loyalty, and they rang out lustily 
for the repudiated queen’s victory and the wicked king’s defeat. 

Poor Queen Caroline—poor stout foreign lady in the hat and feathers ! 
Her name is too intimately connected with the parish of Hammersmith 
for me to dismiss her in a paragraph about change-ringers. Branden- 
burgh House is now es completely departed as Gore House. It was 
levelled to the ground more than twenty years ago. It stood on Ham- 
mersmith Creek, close to the waterside, adjoining the estate called the 
“Chancellors,” so named from being situate in the copse of the Canons of 
St. Paul’s. The site was, in Charles the First’s time, occupied by a 
magnificent mansion, erected by Sir Nicholas Crispe, the great merchant- 
prince, benefactor of Hammersmith, and English worthy generally. 
Long after the Restoration, in 1683, he sold his villa to Prince Rupert, 
who gave it to Maggie Hughes, a beautiful actress, and the favourite of 
“ Rupert of the Rhine.” She sold it to Timothy Lannoy, a scarlet dyer, 
and George Treadway. The house passed by marriage into the possession 
of the ducal family of Athol; and in 1740 they disposed of it to the well- 
known corpulent cynic Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, 
who gave Sir Nicholas’s old place the name of “ La Trappe,” and made it 
the abode of a Sybarite, and the seat of a sumptuous gallery of pictures, 
He left La Trappe by will to Mr. Thomas Wyndham; and in 1792 it 
became the property of Christian Frederick Margrave of Brandenburgh, 
Anspach, and Bayreuth. His wife was an English lady, the widow of 
Lord Craven, and the sister of the Earl of Berkley. The Margrave died 
in 1806; but the Margravine of Anspach long kept a gorgeous although 
somewhat eccentric state at Brandenburgh House. You may see the 
plan of the mansion as altered by Bubb Doddington in the Vitruvius 
Britannicus. As I have said, the collection of pictures was sumptuous ; 
and the Margravine’s palace was full of Gainsboroughs, Murillos, Ru- 
benses, Reynoldses, Coypels, painted ceilings, Sevres vases, and marble 
busts. The Margravine had a private theatre here, too, and plays, 
written and acted by dandies and ladies of fashion, were frequently per- 
formed. Does Mr. Hailes Lacy, or any other theatrical bibliopole, know 
any thing about such dramatic works as Zhe Tamer Tamed, The Return 
of Ellis, The Gauntlet, The Princess of Georgia, and The Smyrna 
Twins, pieces said to be written by the illustrious Jmpresaria, assisted by 
the Honourable Keppell Craven? After twenty years’ residence the 
Margravine of Anspach went to live at Naples: she had previously parted 
piecemeal with most of the costly gewgaws which adorned her mansion, 
and at last the whole fabric was sold by auction. She must have been a 
grandiose woman. She kept thirty servants in livery, besides grooms, and 
a stud of sixty horses, in which she took much delight. At the rehearsals 
of her private theatricals, she condescended to permit the attendance of 
her tradesmen and their families ; and on the days of performance Ham- 
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mersmith Broadway used to be blocked up with fashionable equipages, 
while the theatre itself was crowded with nobles, courtiers, and high-born 
dames. . 

In 1820 Caroline of England came to live at Brandenburgh House. 
She too, if scandal was to be trusted, had been fond of private theatricals, 
and at a certain Villa d’Este had acted in a ballet-pantomime, in which 
she was Columbine and “ Baron” Bergami Harlequin. At Brandenburgh 
House she received legions of congratulatory, sympathetic, and condola- 
tory addresses. When the Bill of Pains and Penalties was abandoned, 
the Hammersmith tradesmen who served her illuminated their houses for 
three days running, and the populace shouted and made bonfires in front 
of Brandenburgh House. After her acquittal, the poor woman publicly 
returned thanks in Hammersmith Church, took the communion, had 
psalms sung to her by the charity-children, and gave ten pounds to the 
local charities. More deputations came to Brandenburgh House to con- 
eratulate ler on her triumph. It was a far finer sight than any of the 
Margravine’s plays. The glass-blowers came, likewise the brassfounders, 
attended by knights in brass and steel armour. The Odd Fellows— 
the Freemasons, being traditionally loyal, prudently stayed away— 
came and flaunted their banners and devices in the eyes of the stout 
foreign lady, who bowed all day from a balcony until the hat-and- 
feathers shook again. Watermen and lightermen and bargees, butchers 
and bakers and candlestick-makers, all marched to Hammersmith, and 
paid homage to the cast-off wife of George IV. In the midst of these 
carillons, rejoicings, and festivities, aldermanic caresses, deputations 
from the ladies of England, and the charity-school girls of England, 
(Queen Caroline sickened and died. Standing but ten days since at 
Hammersmith Broadway, I asked myself with amazement whether I 
could be living in the selfsame century that had seen the shabby, 
shameful, almost sanguinary, funeral of Caroline of Brunswick. Tis 
scarcely forty years since. There are plenty of elderly people alive—there 
must be old tradesmen in Hammersmith—who saw the funeral pass, and 
who chat about it now over their comfortable tumbler in tavern-parlours. 
But to us, fortunate enough to live under the sceptre of the best and 
kindest and most virtuous of Queens—of a lady beloved with an ardent 
and honest affection throughout the length and breadth of the land—of 
a wife who is a pattern to all wives, and a mother who is a pattern to all 
mothers; whose name has only to be heard to be blessed; whose portraits 
French peasants nail up in their cabins, crying, “ Zenez; voila la bonne 
Reine Victoria,” and German toymen in the Black Forest carve, and Rus- 
sian moujiks set beside the sacred images in their poor huts,—to us, I say, 
Whose loyalty is so strong that we can treat sedition with contempt and 
laugh at hole-and-corner treason, the horrible and unnatural state of things 
in 1821 seems monstrous, and all but incredible. That Caroline of 
Brunswick was no better than she should be, few sane men can doubt 
nowadays. That George IV. was a gross, sensual, selfish man seems 
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equally acknowledged; but to the admirers of Queen Caroline he must 
have been forty years since the most hideous pagod of cruelty, vice, and 
depravity, that ever lived. : 

Was there ever such a scandalous scene witnessed as that funeral 
which started from Brandenburgh House, Hammersmith, at seven in the 
morning, on the 14th of August 1821? It was a pouring wet day. The 
imposing cavalcade of sable-clad horsemen who preceded and followed the 
hearse were drenched to the skin. The procession was an incongruous 
medley of charity-girls and Latymer-boys, strewing flowers in the mud; 
of aldermen and barristers, of private carriages and hired mourning 
coaches, of Common Councilmen and Life Guards; wound up by a hearse 
covered with tattered velvet drapery, to which foil-paper escutcheons 
had been rudely tacked on, and preceded by Sir George Naylor, Garter- 
King-at-Arms, with a cotton-velvet cushion, on which was placed a trum- 
pery sham crown made of pasteboard, Dutch metal, and glass beads, and 
worth probably about eighteenpence. How this sweep’s May-day cortége 
dipped in black ink floundered through the mud and slush, through Ham- 
mersmith to Kensington, Knightsbridge, and the Park, with a block-up of 
wagons, a tearing-up of the road, and a fight between the mob and the 
soldiers at every turnpike, and at last at every street-corner; how pistol- 
shots were fired and sabre-cuts given, and people killed in the Park ; how 
the executors squabbled with Garter over the dead queen’s coffin ; how 
the undertakers tried to take the procession up the Edgeware Road, and 
the populace insisted upon its being carried through the City; and how 
at last, late in the afternoon, all draggle-tailed, torn, bruised, and bleed- 
ing, this lamentable funeral got at last into Fleet Street, passed through 
the City, and staggered out by Shoreditch to Harwich, where the coffin 
was bumped into a barge, hoisted on board a man-of-war, and taken to 
Stade, and at last to Brunswick, where, by the side of him who fell at 
Jena, and him who died at Quatrebras, the ashes of the wretched princess 
were at last permitted to rest ;—all these matters you may find set down 
with a grim and painful minuteress in the newspapers and pamplilets of 
the day. It is good to recall them, if only for a moment and in their 
broad outlines; for the remembrance of these bygone scandals should 
surely increase our gratitude for the better government we now enjoy. 

Ah! but I could tell you a great many more things about Ham- 
mersmith; but they would he gathered more from books than from my 
second day’s pedestrianism in Middlesex, which had for purpose only 
the pursuit of the straight omnibus-road from the King’s Arms, Kensing- 
ton, to Kew Bridge. <A few additional items of Hammersmith lore I may, 
however, set. down ere we leave the Broadway for good, and I take you 
between market-gardens, cottages, and trim villas, on one side; cottages, 
trim villas, and multitudinous ladies’ schools on the other; the crimson 
Kew and Brentford omnibuses running between to Turnham Green. 

Item, then. In those same parish accounts from which I took the 
notes of payments made to “ youths” who rang the bells, you may find 
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such entries as, (1657) “Given to a man that was lately undone at Wor- 
cester, 1s.” Who undid him, Charles or Oliver, and what manner of un- 
doing could it have been to be done up again for twelvepence? (1657) 
+ To Edward Smith, having a wife and six children, and the times hard 
with him, 1s.” Oh! but the times are hard with us likewise; but would the 
churchwardens give us a shilling on application? (1658) “'To the search- 
ers that came from London to search Mr. Martyn’s house, 7s. 6d.” (1658) 
“For the poor wench that dyed in the cage, 1s. 6d.” Of what avail was 
this eighteenpenny dole, if the poor wench was dead? (1667) “To the 
woman at the Spittle House, 1s.” (1672) “Paid at the Pre-ambulation 
dinner, 57. 7s.” What! five pounds seven shillings, and only eighteen- 
pence to the poor wench that died in the cage! Ah, greasy parish rogues ! 
Oh, fleshpots of Hammersmith! (1676) “ For a woman that lay-in in the 
cage, 17. 2s."—a generous gift enough. (1686) “ Paid a messenger for 
bringing two service books, one for the king’s martyrdome, and another 
for a day of rejoicinge for King James his coming to the crown, 8d.” Ofii- 
cial fees could not have been very onerous in those days, and “ eiglitpence” 
would scarcely have paid for shoe-leather between London and Hammer- 
smith. Then again, “ Pade to the Conestabel for the mamed souldiers 
and mariners, 3/.;” and, in 1702, “ Pade for seven jallanes and one quarte 
of wyne for the Church, and for wattredy, 5/. 16s.” Surely, to judge 
from his orthography, the churchwarden’s name, from 1700 to 17(2, 
must have been Malmesbury. 

Item, of the celebrities who have lived and died in Hammersmith. 
I might fill a score of pages with the bare enumeration of them; but I 
will content myself with noting down a few. In Great Church Lane 
resided the celebrated painter and engraver Gianbattisto Cipriani, one of 
the earliest Royal Academicians, and the friend of the more celebrated 
Bartolozzi, who wrote a Latin epitaph for his tomb in the King’s Road 
Cemetery, Chelsea. At Albany House, close to Cipriani’s, lived Sir 
John Philippart, a voluminous writer on military tactics, and compiler of 
military calendars and memoirs of renowned commanders. In College 
Place the Lucys of Charlecote—Shak cspere’s Lucys—had of old time a 
mansion. In Queen Street, leading to the river, lived, early in the pre- 
sent century, an old lady named Aberdeen, a lineal descendant of the 
ancient family of the Crsars. Don’t smile at this claim of long descent. 
There was actually a Sir Julius Cesar who was Master of the Rolls in 
the reign of Elizabeth; and a descendant of his, also Sir Julius Cesar, 
and a captain of the Guards in George the Second’s reign, had Peg 
Woflington for a favourite. In 1822 died ata cottage, formerly the west 
boundary of the parish of Hammersmith, Anne Maria, Countess of Dun- 
donald, the mother of the heroie Thomas Cochrane, lately gone to his 
reward. Her husband, the brave admiral’s father, ruined himself by 
“scientific pursuits,” lived for some time in almost penury at a humble 
cottage at Brook Green, and died in great obscurity at Paris in 1882, at 
eighty- two years ofage. The Cochranes decidedly owed little enough 
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to Fortune’s favours. In the church is the family vault of Sir Elijah 
Impey, the Indian judge who tried Nuncomar when Warren Hastings 
governed India. Old Philip de Loutherbourg, Royal Academician, and 
scene-painter to Drury-Lane Theatre, died at his house on Hammersmith 
Terrace in 1812, and was buried in Chiswick churchyard, the resting- 
place of William Hogarth. Mrs. Billington, the cantatrice, lived long 
at a villa opposite Brandenburgh House. She was succeeded in its 
tenancy by Sir James Sibbald, a contemporary of Clive, Hastings, and 
Impey. ‘The next tenant was Admiral Ross Donnelly; then Captain 
Marryatt, the nautical novelist; then a Mr. Copeland, who let it to a 
person who said that he was the Earl of Annandale, but could not get any 
body else to agree to the proposition. 

Much might be said concerning the tavern-signs of Hammersmith,— 
the old “Goat,” which has long since disappeared; the “Jolly Gar- 
deners,” the “ Maltman and Shovel,” and innumerable Dukes of Marl- 
borough, Admiral Keppels, Marquis of Granbys, Earl Howes, and Earl 
Nelsons. But I had left Hammersmith far behind by this time, and 
had reached another sign, to me more familiar, the “Packhorse” at 
Turnham Green. There I baited, being wearied with much house- 
gazing; and so skirting a long line of shops and cottages,—some sub- 
stantial and ancient-looking, many new and flimsy in appearance, and 
some simply squalid and poverty-stricken, but ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
schools preponderating over every other structural element,—I entered at 
a little swing gate, and trudged along a miry path thickly strewn with 
last autumn’s rotting leaves. ‘Tall trees quite shut out the view of the 
high road beyond. They were old trees, and their branches interlaced 
overhead. It was three o’clock in the afternoon, and almost dark. 

There was a clearing after awhile. The pale gray sky gave a sickly 
appearance to a house I wanted to see. There was the square brick man- 
sion, with the stables and outhouses, and the stucco bas-relief above the 
entablature ; the well-remembered brass-plate on the iron railings of the 
gate; the green blinds to the study-windows; the lace curtains to the 
drawing-room casements; the tall flight of steps leading to the well- 
polished door, with another brass-plate upon it, but smaller and less pre- 
tentious. I knew the house in a moment. I had never forgotten it— 
never could forget it. There it was immovable, and scarcely altered— 
and I how changed! There was my old school. 

Don’t be alarmed. I mean no mischief. I am not about to act the 
Ape, and imitate those charming lectures, De Juventute, we have all read 
and re-read with delight. It cannot matter any thing to you to know how 
many times I was thrashed, how many times tipped by my uncle James; 
what lessons I learned ; what tarts and ginger-beer I devoured ; how many 
orchards I robbed; how many times Higgs major whopped Priggs 
minor. ‘To the numerous vices of current literature which critics are 
so fond of pointing out, should be added, I think, that provoking spirit of 
imitative “Tom Brownism” which sets every man of middle age prating 
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about his schools and schoolmasters, his games, his studies, and his pun- 
ishments, the tart-women he cozened, the ushers he hated. If pages since 
I dwelt upon certain infantile reminiscences of mine, it was because I 
wished to add my feeble mite to the elucidation of a process to me one 
of the most wonderful in human nature,—the gradual growth of reason 
and memory in a child’s mind. But about my school-days I will not 
bore you. I only halted, so far as your interests are concerned, before my 
old school for the reason that the stand- -point in question fixed a term to 
my travel in Middlesex appointed for that day. ’Tis just a mile from 
my old school at Turnham Green to Kew Bridge. It is, moreover, a 
measured mile. A fact I know well and to my sorrow; and I have often 
walked to Kew Bridge and back, as a punishment, while my school-fellows 
had their dinner. 

I walked the measured mile, not as a punishment, but for pleasure. 
After you have passed that spiky slaty-looking church on Turnham Green 
itselfand the geese on the surrounding common, there is positively nothing 
of interest to describe until you reach Kew Bridge. There is a dead wall 
on one side inscribed with legends in letters of whitewash relative to cheap 
clothes and food for cattle, and several villas to let. On the other side 
are many fields of cabbages, an odd public-house or so, some scrubby 
hedges, looking very dismal in December, and nothing more. Arrived 
at Kew Bridge, I cast longing eyes, first towards a well-remembered 
hotel at the bridge-foot, where succulent stewed eels and excellent port 
may be procured ; next, in the direction of Brentford. ‘ Why not make 
Brentford ere night?” I asked. But my day’s journey was over, and my 
work done. I did not return to Babylon the Great by the way I had 
come; but casting myself into a railway-carriage at the Kew-Bridge 
station, was conveyed across the river Thames, and by Putney, Wands- 
worth, and Vauxhall, arrived at the South-Western terminus in the Waterloo 
Road, Surrey, just as the lamps were lighted. An old gentleman, who 
was my sole companion on the rail, was reading the first Number of 
Temple Bar. He frowned once or twice when he had about reached the 
middle, at which I winced; but I blessed him nevertheless. He shut up 
the magazine at last, either because he had had enough of it, or because 
it was twilight and he could not see. I sincerely hope that the good old 
traveller (whom I firmly believe to be one of the anonymous senders of 
donations to the police-court poor-boxes) will read Number Two of 7. B., 
and like it better than the first, and that he will accept the expression of 
my distinguished consideration, in any case. 
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What our Coals cost Us. 


“Wives and mithers, maist despairing, 
Ca’ them lives of men.” 
Great interest was excited last session of Parliament, during the discus- 
sion on the French treaty, by an inquiry as to how long our coals are likely 
to last; and without venturing to assert that a satisfactory conclusion was 
arrived at, there was still abundant evidence shown of the existence of very 
large stores of this valuable mineral, and of a supply for a long while, even 
at the present enormous rate of consumption. But another question re- 
mained behind that which was then discussed ; and though at the moment 
no event occurred directing public attention to it, there are seldom many 
montlis without this question alsocoming before us. What do these valuable 
minerals, these sources of our national wealth, these elements of power, 
these very foundations of all that is profitable in our manufactures, of all 
that lends strength to our arm or swiftness to our modes of interecommunica- 
tion, and brings wealth to our coffers—what do they cost us? Are they 
obtained, like other things that we make large use of, at a fixed money 
price? or do they involve any extraordinary needless expenditure of human 
life? Whilst we economise carefully our money in the management otf 
collieries, in order that coals may be sold at the lowest possible price con- 
sistent with fair profit, do we think of taking reasonable precautions that 
those who are occupied in producing this rew material of England’s great- 
ness are well cared for and protected against the consequences of their own 
weakness and ignorance, as well as properly paid for the services they render? 

Leaving the question of money payment to be decided between mas- 
ters and men, it clearly falls within the province of society generally, acting 
by its Legislature, to consider the remaining question ; and when, from time 
to time, the newspapers inform us of some colliery accident more fatal and 
terrible than usual, by which a large number of lives have been sacrificed, 
we know by experience that an inquest will be held; that the Home Secre- 
tary will send down some one to attend the official inquiry on the part of 
Government; that a report will be made; and finally, that, no practical 
conclusion or suggestion being arrived at, the whole affair will in a short 
time be forgotten. 

It is now just a month since some hundred and thirty, or thereabouts, 
of human lives were sacrificed by what is described as “a colliery explosion,” 
occurring in the Black Vein mine, about a mile from the town of Risca, in 
Monmouthshire. Without interfering with the avocation of newspaper 
reporters, or attempting to draw up a heart-stirring account of this parti- 
cular accident or others resembling it, of which, indeed, there are too 
many, it may be interesting to consider generally, with reference to such 
accidents, the methods of getting coal usually adopted, and the cause of 
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coal-mine explosions ; and also to draw attention to the fact that such sad 
events are almost entirely confined to English, or rather British, collieries. 

Coal—the general name for all kinds of mineral fuel—is one of many 
substances occurring in beds which alternate with each other in the earth, 
and which, to a greater or less depth, make up the earth’s crust in certain 
localities. 'Thus we may have in one place several hundred beds, whose 
total thickness is a thousand feet, and of these there may be sixty bands 
or beds of sandstone, thirty of clay, and the remaining ten of coal. The 
arrangement of the beds, whether in this or any other proportion, is ap- 
proximately the same throughout the same district, and the beds of coal 
are generally separated from each other by similar beds of sandstone and 
clay. The thickness of any one bed of coal will also remain pretty con- 
stant over the district, or at least so much so;that each can be identified by 
aname. Since, however, the beds are rarely horizontal, the actual depth 
of any one bed from the surface will not be every where the same, though, 
when once the general plan of the district is known and laid down on a 
map, its depth at a certain spot may be calculated. Thus it is that in a 
coal-district pits may easily be sunk to known beds of coal, although the 
coal itself nowhere appears at the surface, or appears only at rare intervals. 

Since the coal is thus completely out of sight, and can only be reached 
through a great depth of foreign and useless rock, all important works for 
the extraction of coal take place underground. The surface of many a 
large and valuable coal-field has been cultivated and occupied for cen- 
turies, without the occupiers having the most distant notion of the wealth 
that lay beneath their feet; and there are districts that could easily be 
pointed out on many a geological map beneath which the coal will some 
day be worked, though the cost of mining would now be too considerable 
to make it profitable. Such parts of the country are not always dull 
gloomy-looking localities, obscured by dark clouds of fog and smoke, 
traversed by roads whose mud is like ink, and by people rivalling in black- 
ness the coals that every where cover the ground; they include many of 
the inmost picturesque of our rural districts, and among these may be men- 
tioned the Potteries of North Staffordshire, the neighbourhood of Dudley, 
not iar from Birmingham, and those romantic and lovely valleys of Mon- 
mouthshire through which flows the little river Ebbw, and which are 
the scene of the accident which has so lately excited the interest and com- 
passion of every one. 

The coal so eagerly sought for, although now a mineral, belonged at 
one time to the vegetable kingdom. It is the rich inheritance of a former 
world of forests, the trees and their leaves first buried for ages beneath a 
vast body of mud and sand and water, and afterwards changed by chemi- 
cal action, whilst prevented from ordinary decay by some local and excep- 
tional causes. 

‘The important change that has turned trees into coal, while it has given 
its special value to the latter as an economical fuel, has at the same intro- 
duced the cause of those fearful accidents from explosion that we are now 
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lamenting. All recent vegetable matter contains a large quantity of water, 
besides a certain quantity of earthy substances, such as form the ashes left 
after burning wood. In burning wood a certain and not small proportion 
of the heat of the fuel is consumed in removing’ by evaporation the water 
contained in it, and for this reason wood is always an expensive and un- 
manageable fuel, while green wood is hardly usable, unless, indeed, the 
juices of the tree contain some substance, such as turpentine, which is itself 
highly inflammable. Coal, on the other hand, contains no water; but, in 
its stead, certain gases are pent up within its substance while in the earth 
which are partly allowed to escape when the coal is first exposed to the air. 
When exposed to heat, these gases are given off very readily, and being 
exceedingly inflammable, they produce the bright and cheerful blaze which 
adds so much to the charm of an English open fire. They are, in fact, the 
same as those used for lighting our streets and houses, They are very much 
lighter than common air, exceedingly inflammable, and when mixed with 
a certain proportion of common air, they become more explosive than gun- 
powder, requiring only a spark of flame to cause them to burst into de- 
structive action. Different and less dangerous gases escape from burning 
wood, while coke and stone-coal, or anthracite, are altogether without in- 
flammable gas. These latter substances are, however, very difficult to 
ignite, and require a strong draught to keep in a burning state, besides 
being much less convenient as fuel for many purposes than common coal. 

We see, then, that useful coal exists in beds at great depths beneath 
the earth’s surface, and that, if reached and laid open, it gives off gases 
which, though very useful when under control, are exceedingly dangerous, 
and even fatal, when set loose and exposed to flame or great heat. 
Nothing but a constant and strong current of fresh air can remove the 
danger thus incurred; and as the quantity of gas given off from the coal 
underground varies extremely, the quantity ofair sufficient for absolute 
safety must vary in the same proportion,—every gallon of inflammable 
gas requiring to be diluted with at least fourteen gallons of common air 
before it can safely be exposed to flame. 

Let us next consider the proceedings adopted in first opening a coal- 
mine on an estate, and the method of extracting the coal when reached 
by one or more pits from the surface. We shall thus be able to under- 
stand the ditliculties that surround every attempt made to combine pro- 
fitable working with safety; and it will easily be seen that this is the 
real point for consideration, since, if coal is to be worked at all, it must 
be with a view to gain. 

To sink a shaft or pit from which coal is afterwards to be extracted 
involves a considerable outlay. The mere cost of sinking is not trifling ; 
but the chances of meeting with water in quantity sufficient to interfere 
with the prosecution of the work are so great, that special provision has 
to be made, and engines provided to overcome this difficulty. 

Some parts of almost every pit are carried through loose sand and 
soft mud, which at once falls in if not supported, and completely stops 
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the work; other parts are obliged to be pierced through solid tough 
rock, every foot of which has to be removed by blasting, and occasionally 
large springs of water are tapped. Where the depth is great, the ex- 
pense of carrying on the work is far greater in proportion than at moderate 
depths; and so serious does this preliminary charge sometimes weigh 
upon a colliery, that as much as a hundred thousand pounds has been 
expended before the coal was reached. The shaft, if single, must be so 
large that the sinkers can descend and mount with safety, and the earth 
and rock, and, in case of need, water be lifted to the surface. 

It is not, however, till the coal is reached that the difficulties and 
dangers really begin. The coal, not lying horizontally, the galleries or 
tunnels must be driven, and the works carried on almost entirely in the 
direction in which the bed rises, for otherwise the water would accumu- 
late where the works are carried on, and prevent their continuance. 

The moment, however, that a part of the coal is removed, the great 
pressure from above squeezes out from each side a portion of the gas 
contained, and tends to fill the gallery with an explosive mixture. To 
prevent this, ventilation is necessary, and, to produce it, one part of the 
shaft, or one pit,"has to be turned into a chimney, by lighting a fire at the 
bottom, that the partial vacuum thus formed may draw air down the other 
part of the shaft, or‘another pit, and produce a circulation. When one 
tunnel has been driven in this way, another must be commenced, and 
some systematic plan must be laid out, because, if too much coal were 
taken away from any one spot, the earth above being unsupported would 
fall in. The"principle adopted is to remove the coal by tunnels driven 
at right angles to each other, leaving square portions of the cval to act as 
pillars, and support;the roof. The size of the pillars must have relation 
to the strength or hardness of the coal, the compactness of the rock 
which acts as ceiling, and the depth beneath the surface, which, of course, 
regulates the pressure. When it is considered that, for every hundred 
yards of depth, an isolated column or pillar of coal six yards square has 
to bear a direct pressure from above of nearly seven thousand tons, and 
has besides to carry its proportion of what has been removed on all sides 
of it, it will not excite astonishment that the gas in the coal escapes and 
passes into the surrounding air. It generally, indeed, happens that the 
coal in these pillars is itself crushed, and is less hard than that which has 
been first removed; and no one who has been underground in a coal- 
mine can have escaped hearing a peculiar singing or hissing sound which 
marks and accompanies the issue of this gas. 

The simplest conception of a coal-mine at work is that of a number of 
perfectly dark passages, not very wide, and not very straight, crossing 
each other at various angles, more or less approaching right angles, but 
forming altogether a labyrinth through which it would be difficult to find 
one’s way, even if walls, roof, and floor were not every where coated with 
the same monotonous black dirt. Every living thing, whether man or 


3? 
beast, is of the same colour, every wagon, utensil, and tool similarly 
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enveloped. At frequent intervals are walls obstructing the way, or doors 
opening silently and mysteriously on the approach of a train of small carts 
loaded with coal, which pass along with a dull stifled sound on their 
way to the pit-bottom. Sometimes horses draw several of these together, 
but in the narrower passages men or boys push along loaded trucks; and 
the flickering flame of a very small candle, or the still more feeble 
glimmer of a dirty lamp, communicates all the light required for those 
thus occupied. Advancing through the works, we come occasionally to 
a cul-de-sac, where a man and boy are seen hewing away the coal within 
a foot of the floor or boring in the wall of coal preparatory to a blast. 
In a large mine hours may be thus occupied in traversing the works from 
one point to another, and many miles of such passages will be gone 
through without any change being observed that is perceptible to the un- 
instructed eye. Many of the galleries are very low, the height varying 
with the thickness of the bed of coal ; and, though the wider and principal 
ways are high enough to walk along without stooping, this is rarely the 
case with those near the work which is actually in progress. No un- 
necessary height is ever allowed from manifest motives of economy ; and 
it is clear that if the roof fall, which is often the case, the only result is to 
raise by so much the floor, which thus becomes uneven, and often difficult 
to traverse. Where the pillars of coal originally left have already been 
partially removed and are in course of removal, the roof falls down alto- 
gether, producing a scene of confusion resembling more that of the ruins 
of a house after a destructive fire than any other scene to be met with 
above ground. 

In a space of many acres of coal thus partially and irregularly laid 
open, an underground population of some two hundred persons was 
distributed, each occupied by his own work, on the morning of Saturday 
the 1st December last. They had been at work about four hours, when 
suddenly a report was heard at the mouth of the pit. Such a report can 
admit but of one explanation. The inflammable gas constantly issuing 
from the coal had been poured forth somewhat faster than usual, had 
mixed as usual with the current of'atmospheric air constantly made to pass 
through the workings for the purposes of ventilation, and had succeeded, 
by no means for the first time, in forming with it an explosive compound. 

How far this explosive compound extended before it met with an 
open light, whose light was first reached, with what force the explosion 
took place, who was killed by the scorching flame—these are points that 
no inquest and no inquiry will ever determine; but one thing is certain, 
that the very moment the open light was reached the life of every man 
then in the workings was sacrificed who was not between the place of 
the accident and the pit-mouth, and so situated that the fresh air coming 
into the mine had to pass him before reaching the seat of explosion. 
The only exceptions to this general rule would be the few who happened 
to be near other pits by which they could escape. 

But if only a few escaped, it is probable that a far smaller number 
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were really killed by the explosion. The horrors of this awful scene, by 
which a hundred and thirty of our fellow-creatures, in the vigour of life, 
were all within a very few minutes hurried into eternity, are greatly en- 
hanced when we know the progress of the events. At the instant of ex- 
plosion a large quantity of atmospheric air, mixed probably with about 
one-eighth part of the light gas called fire-damp, had fallen in with a 
spark of light, which produced immediate decomposition. The elementary 
gases entered into new combinations, part of the carbon of the fire-damp 
combining with part of the oxygen of the air, and forming choke-damp, 
while another part of the oxygen combined with the hydrogen of the fire- 
damp to form vapour of water. All the gases that remained after the 
explosion were nitrogen and carbonic acid, or choke-damp ; and as neither 
of these can support life, and this body of poisonous gases would be car- 
ried along by the incoming air intended for ventilation, the very methods 
originally adopted to render the mine healthy and ensure a rapid supply 
of fresh air, are now only ‘available for evil, and convey the poison to the 
doomed victims. This poison—the choke-damp—is so peculiar and so 
rapid in its action, that there is no escape from it. It brings on a peculiar 
and convulsive action at the back of the throat. The human instinct re- 
fuses to accept the poison, but the effort is too great, and the very attempt 
to keep it from the vital organs is too often the immediate cause of death. 
Some, probably, would try to evade their fate by burying their mouths in 
the earth and holding in the breath; but it is of no use; their first breath 
after this vain attempt is the last they ever take, and soon not one living 
being remains to tell the tale and explain the history. 

Conceive, then, the feelings of these unhappy victims, who, buried 
beneath some hundred feet of solid earth, hear the fatal explosion, which, 
to them, is the knell summoning them to almost instant execution. They 
many of them know the meaning of that sound that interrupts for the 
first and last time in their experience the heavy and oppressive silence of 
the living tomb in which they are sepulchred. They hear the sound, and 
who can tell the agony of those few moments that elapse while the air is 
first rushing in from all sides to fill up the vacuum caused by the explo- 
sion, and then while the resulting choking air is pressed onward! At 
first it advances slowly, but, by degrees, more rapidly, as the incoming 
current of air recovers its former course; but, instead of bringing life and 
safety, it now presses before it the column of mephitic vapour, which de- 
stroys all that it approaches. They know that there is no escape. Some 
receive death calmly, some struggle with more or less vehemence ; but all 
succumb. There is no help—no hope for them in this world. 

Can it be that there is nothing to be done to prevent these dread 
catastrophes? Let us consider the means at present thought sufficient, 
and let us endeavour to point out where and why these means fail. 

Ventilation, or the forcing through the workings of the mine a con- 
stant current of fresh air, estimated to be sufficient to prevent the forma- 
tion of an explosive mixture, is one of the chief means resorted to. No 
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accident happens without the attention of the jury at the inquest being 
directed to this matter. On the one hand, the owners of the mine and 
the manager point out the efforts they have made in this direction, and 
the number of thousands of cubic feet of fresh air poured into the mine 
per minute; while, on the other hand, the men who have worked in the 
mine speak of its dangerous state and of the imperfect air in certain parts 
of the workings. Now it is certain, in the first place, that the mere 
forcing of any quantity of fresh air down one shaft and up another is of 
no value unless, while in the mine, this air is made to pass by all the 
places where danger exists and where workings are carried on. It is the 
state of the worst part of the mine that alone can give an idea of the 
safety or danger of the whole of the underground works; for if there is 
one weak place, the lives of all are endangered. 

But, in the next place, it may happen, and most unquestionably has 
happened, that the very fact of a rapid current of air coursing through 
all the workings is, in one sense, the cause of the accident. If there is 
one thing more certain than another, with regard to the issue of gas from 
recently-worked coal, it is the extreme variability of the rate of escape of 
the gas and the occasional issue of enormous quantities from small and 
unexpected fissures. From one such crack, laid open accidentally and 
almost unknowingly during the workings, as much gas will pour forth in 
in a few minutes as, when mixed with the requisite proportion of atmo- 
spheric air, would produce an explosion of the worst kind. The more 
rapid and complete the ventilation, the more quickly will the mixture 
attain the explosive point ; and if open lights are at hand, the more decisive 
and sharp will be the explosion. 

The mere abundance of air in the mine, however desirable and useful 
in ordinary times for the comfort and well-being of those employed, and 
however sufficient for their safety, judging only from the ordinary escape 
of gas from the coal, is, then, no security against those occasional out- 
bursts of gas which are usually the precursors of an accident. We must 
look to some other and more efficient means, if we would avoid danger 
and secure human life underground when coal is being got. 

The safety-lamp, properly locked and in a state not to be tampered 
with by the miner, is beyond doubt a means of defence almost sufficient 
of itself to prevent explosion ; and to it must be attributed the immunity 
enjoyed by the Continental coal-mines. Various practical difficulties have 
hitherto interfered with its adoption in England, and it may be that these 
will continue to interfere. It is worth while to state these, that their 
value may be appreciated. 

First, then, the safety-lamp* is rather costly, and it gives a light not 





* The safety-lamp is easily explained. It is a small oil-lamp, trimmed from be- 
low, and covered entirely with a high shade made of fine wire-gauze. This gauze 
is fine enough to prevent an explosion that takes place within the lamp from reach- 
ing outside it, and thus it may be used with safety in any atmosphere however 
dangerous. 
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altogether convenient for the miner. It is also apt, if not frequently 
cleaned and carefully handled, to become covered, and the meshes ob- 
scured by a mixture of oil and coal-dust ; and this not only dulls the light, 
but in certain cases may actually take fire and burn outside the lamp, and 
of course produce an accident. When not kept locked, no police arrange- 
ments yet introduced have been sufficient to prevent the miner from open- 
ing the lamp to trim the wick more conveniently, or to light his pipe ; 
and even when he cannot open the lamp, he will suck the flame through 
the meshes, thereby of course removing all safety, and completely stulti- 
fying the provision made for his security and that of his companions. 
No words can describe the extent of foolhardiness which uneducated men, 
working in constant danger of their lives, are capable of; and this very 
fertile source of accident is one that we fear will never be eradicated from 
the workers in British mines. 

There is a prevalent idea that the common Davy lamp used in the 
north of England is not altogether safe; and numerous modifications of 
it have been introduced, some giving more light, some involving extra con- 
trivances for safety, but all both more costly and more cumbrous. We be- 
lieve that the original Davy, carefully used, is perfectly secure in the 
most explosive atmosphere ; and the writer of this article has more than 
once risked his own life with the most perfect confidence in atmospheres 
of the highest degree of explosiveness, defended only by this instrument. 

In Belgium most of the dangerous mines are worked exclusively with 
the safety-lamp, no open light being allowed. In a mine where inflam- 
mable gas, or fire-damp, is at any time given of, there should not be a 
naked light allowed on any consideration whatever; and there can be 
little doubt that if this rule were rigorously enforced, there would be 
fewer accidents than now disgrace our country. 

The great cost of sinking pits in some of our coal districts has induced 
a habit of contracting the ventilation of a mine to one course inwards and 
one outwards; and the natural result of this is to prevent the escape of 
all those who happen to be working in a mine at the time of an accident 
whose work does not happen to be situated between the pit bottom, down 
which air comes, and the place of the accident. In other words, those to 
windward of the place of accident may escape, but all those to leeward 
must suffer. There is no remedy for this but the multiplication of pits, 
and the breaking up the ventilation into a number of detached and inde- 
pendent parts, each one of which is complete in itself, and has a safe and 
separate access to the surface by its own pit. To some extent this is pro- 
vided for in the north of England, by the separation of the whole coal 
area belonging to a single property into portions or segments of con- 
venient size, called panels, entirely detached one from another by a thick 
rib or wall of coal, except by one communication. Great management is 
needed to secure a safe escape and a complete cutting-off of all access when 
necessary in these panels; nor are they always sufficient to prevent mis- 
chief. More pits, expensive as they often are, seem required in all large 
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and fiery mines; and until these are provided, and the miners have be- 
come familiar with their use, there can be no hope of reducing the terrible 
list of accidents from explosion in coal-mines. 

Human life is too sacred a thing to be sacrificed carelessly ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that our national impatience of legislative control has, 
in the matter of coal-mines, as in railway management and shipping, in- 
duced a neglect of reasonable precaution in the highest degree injurious 
in its results. There is, perhaps, in none of the interests here alluded to 
a single proprietor who, if personally appealed to, would not express and 
really feel anxiety for the safety of all dependent upon him; but there 
are many precautions in the highest degree reasonable and desirable 
which cannot be undertaken by one proprietor alone without pecuniary 
loss, and which cannot be enforced because of the vis inertie which a 
number of proprietors collectively exert. The compulsory use of the 
safety-lamp in all mines in any degree fiery, and the multiplication of 
pits where extensive works are carried on underground in coal districts, 
are among these precautions. By the first, as we have already said, 
large proportion of accidents {rom explosion would be prevented ; and by 
the next, these accidents, when they do unfortunately occur, would not 
be attended by so serious a loss of life. 

As it is, we certainly obtain our coals by methods involving a very 
large and increasing sum of human misery. It is true that the collier 
can earn high wages; that he lives on the best of beef and wheaten bread, 
and largely quafis his beer and ale; that his cottage is often furnished in 
a manner that would astonish the agricultural labourer of equal or superior 
intelligence ; and that he takes for himself numerous holidays, and enjoys 
them after his fashion thoroughly. 

But it is rather the exception than the rule to find that he is benefited 
by all these advantages, or that his wife and children are improved in 
proportion to his means. Few colliers are educated even so far as to 
read, fewer still can write; the boys enter early into active life, being 
taken down very young into the mine to open and shut doors that regu- 
late the ventilation, to drive the horses that carry the loaded and empty 
trucks, or to push along the trucks where horses cannot go; and as the 
work is exhausting and tedious, though not very hard, they are little in- 
clined for school, even when they have an opportunity to learn. They 
grow up wild and rough, and gradually forget even the little they may 
have been taught when young. No doubt there are exceptions, and in 
some mines in the great coal-districts of the north of England there is a 
more intelligent class growing up; but on the whole we fear that there 
is little advance. It cannot excite astonishment that a class so backward 
in intellectual cultivation should be unable to exercise common sense in 
the handling of those instruments of safety put into their hands, or that, 
brought up from childhood to underground work in dangerous places, 
they should cease to fear the risk so continually before them. 

But as we watch over children and follow their steps lest they should 
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unwittingly injure either themselves or us in their ignorant fearlessness, 
so are we bound to take reasonable precautions, and insist on such pre- 
cautions being carried out, in favour of these classes of our fellow-subjects. 
We owe them much; for without their aid our stores of coal, on which we 
pride ourselves, and which supply us with so many necessaries and luxuries, 
would remain buried uselessly in the earth. Coal-mining is not work to 
be done by every labourer; it requires a lifelong education, and a class 
adapted to it to carry it on with advantage, and few are aware of the in- 
genuity exercised in overcoming natural obstacles by some of these rough 
and uneducated sons of the soil. Their occupation is far from healthy, 
and they are, as a class, short-lived. ‘They pass half their lives under- 
ground, in an atmosphere always close, warm, and impure, loaded with coal- 
dust, and occasionally mixed with a considerable percentage of inflam- 
mable air. ‘The roof of the mine in which they work is not unfrequently 
dropping water upon them, and heavy stones fall down and crush them. 

Is it not too much that, in addition to these causes of discomfort, which 
perhaps cannot be avoided, the light given them to work with should be 
such that it occasionally causes an explosion which another kind of light 
would have prevented ; and that, when from any cause an explosion has 
taken place at a distance from them, they should be caught as in a trap, 
and be unable to escape for want of sufficient communication with the 
outer world ? 

It seems to us that, whenever a great loss of human life might have 
been prevented by any reasonable precaution or system of precautions, 
and especially when such destruction is constantly recurring, as we know 
by sad experience to be the case with colliery accidents, a duty is incum- 
bent on society; and all who are able to offer suggestions are bound to 
raise their voices, and use their utmost exertions to attract attention to 
what they believe to be required. Our coal must be obtained. We can- 
not do without it; and all necessary risks and losses must be incurred in 
getting it. But surely, for the very reason that it is so valuable, and 
that our need for it is so great, we are bound to see that no other risks 
and losses are incurred by the working collier than those which cannot be 
avoided ; and that, if we must pay for our coals with shortened life and 
occasional accidents to individuals, we ought the more to exert ourselves 
to avoid the wholesale slaughter that occurs from time to time, and which 
we believe to involve a mere waste of precious material instead ofa neces- 
sary price for the article required. 














Christmas, 


I. 


Wuirts the wild wind through the leafless forest, 
Where we wandered ’mid the summer-time, 
Where the unseen fairies gaily morriced, 
In the sultry prime: 
Ah, those days are past, 
And the bitter blast 
From the skeleton branches shakes the rime. 


Il. 


Amy, darling, how we loved to linger 
In those silent woodlands, long ago, 
Ere old Winter's weird and wizard finger 
Beckoned to the snow:— 
Ere the merry brook 
In our favourite nook 
Felt ice-fetters curb its murmuring flow ! 


Ill. 


Yet we love thee, old and hoary Winter, 
Though no blossom lives in all the dells, 
For the joy around the Yule-log’s splinter, 
For tie Christmas bells, 
When from spire and tower 
At the matin hour 
Of immortal Peace their chorus tells. 


Mortimer CoLtins. 
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Che Seven Sons of Mammon. 


A STORY. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Cuarpter I. 
WHAT CAME OUT OF A COURT IN THE CITY. 


“GOLD is a chimera,” I heard a man sing in the opera of “ Robert le 
Diable.” L’or est une chimére. Gold a chimera! Is it? Ask Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe. 

He was the richest man on Change. The richest man in the Bank 
Parlour. The richest man in the East India Directory. The richest man 
at innumerable Boards, whose members sat and coined money out of 
green baize. He was the richest man in that Square full of palaces, near 
to where stood an ugly monument that poor rogues used to be suspended 
from, hard by the Edgeware Road. He was the richest man in the county 
where he had his estate and his “place,” and ofwhich he was High 
Sheriff. When he went down for a week to Brighton, his riches awed 
the wealthiest stockbrokers and the grandest members of the fast-decreas- 
ing class of nabobs. And Rothschild? and Baring? and the Amsterdam 
Hopes? and the Hamburg Heynes? Pshaw! Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
was deemed to be richer than all these, for he was alone on his throne 
of gold. He had no partners. Mammon would not even let one of 
his sons come into the firm. No shares were to be purchased in the 
house of Goldthorpe and Co. The Co. wasa myth. Sir Jasper was the 
Co.—himself and company. He had no fears that the Antwerp house 
would warn him against undue speculations ; that the Leghorn branch 
would remonstrate if he drew too largely on them, or the Frankfort firm 
give cause for remonstrance by drawing too heavily on him. He stood 
alone. His agents and correspondents were his obedient and trembling 
slaves, and he the most generous but the most exacting of taskmasters. 
There was no trifling with Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. How could one jest 
with a man who had so much money? He had had rivals. Now and 
then some gorged Hebrew capitalist of Paris or Madrid would strive to 
shoulder his way past him with bank-notes and bonds; but Sir Jasper 
Goldthorpe, with icy English politeness, would drop a couple of heavy 
golden ingots on the capitalist’s toes, and force him to retreat, howling 
and discomfited. Once or twice some lucky speculator in Australian 
wool, some enriched digger, some auriferous bubble-monger of railway- 
shares and mining-schemes, would make a dead set at Sir Jasper’s supre- 
macy,—would strive to outvie him by taking a bigger house, giving 
grander parties, purchasing more acres of park-land, subscribing to more 
charities and packs of hounds. Then Sir Jasper would smile his frigid 
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smile, step down to a little shooting-box, if it were in autumn, or to the 
sea-side if in spring ; pop away at the pheasants, or stroll about in a jacket 
and a slouched hat, as though he were some miserable wretch of eight 
hundred pounds a year; and then, coming quietly back to town, would 
manage somehow to crush his rivals.) He always crushed them. The 
Australian wool-speculator would spend some thousands in a con- 
tested election—lose it; or gaining it, be unseated for bribery, and be 
forced to retrench. The digger’s agents would fail, or he drink him- 
self into a cerebral congestion. The bubble-monger would burst and 
turn out a common cheat. Alone, triumphant, and immovable, without 
a wrinkle in his brow or a crease in his waistcoat, would stand Sir Jasper 
Goldthorpe. At last people gave up contending with him, and were 
content to agree that he was a wonderful man. 

His beginnings had been small enough. It was rumoured that his 
father was but a small tradesman in a country-town. There were found 
even those bold enough to whisper, “ Bankrupt in ’twenty-five; didn’t 
pay twopence in the pound,”—alluding to the paternal Goldthorpe. Sir 
Jasper always spoke of lis sire as “my excellent and worthy father ;” 
and you may be sure that no word of detraction against his progenitor 
was ever audible in his presence, or within a good distance thereof. He 
had himself first made an appearance in public with a company which 
certainly did not succeed after he left it, but which realised tremendous 
profits while he was on the direction. He had gone largely into govern- 
ment contracts, and had been the special object of several commissions of 
inquiry ; but it always turned out that it was somebody else, and not he, 
wlio was to be blamed for shoes that wouldn’t go on, and muskets that 
wouldn’t go off; and commissioners, witnesses, and accountants were all 
loud in their praises of Mr. Goldthorpe’s—he was Mr. Goldthorpe then— 
public spirit, and unimpeachable integrity. THe had always been a pros- 
perous man, with that wondrous Midas faculty for turaing every thing 
which he touched into gold; but the termination of a particularly. search- 
ing committee, which had been moved for in aseries of vehement speeches 
by two Radical members, and had very nearly been the means of ejecting 
the Government of the day from office, seemed the turning-point in his 
greater fortune. How the man’s riches swelled and swelled after his 
contract rum had been denounced as a fiery poison, and his contract rice 
sneered at as the sweepings of the dock-warelhouses! He thenceforward 
devoted himself to politics: one of the Radical members was regularly 
coughed down for several sessions, and the other, at the next general 
election, lost his seat, and, more than suspected of debt, was compelled to 
fly to Brussels in Brabant. Mr. Hemp of the Sherifi’s Court makes pro- 
clamation of outlawry against him with admirable regularity. After this, 
naturally Mr. Goldthorpe gave up contracts altogether. It was about this 
time that he made such immense sums in the shipping line of business. He 
had a fleet which sailed to the East Indies, and a fleet which sailed to the 
West; and his Australian bullion dealings and speculations in wool, copper, 
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and tallow were prodigious. With great meekness and condescension he 
consented to serve the office of Sheriff. He might have been Alderman 
and Lord Mayor, of course, had he so chosen; but these latter dignities 
he declined. He got into Parliament; his constituents, touched with 
gratitude and reverence, it is to be supposed, for the immense wealth he pos- 
sessed, insisting on paying his election expenses to the uttermost farthing. 
When he was supposed to be worth about a million of money, a committee 
of merchants and bankers met at the London Tavern, and boldly put down 
their hundreds and their fifties for a testimonial, which,—a chef-d’euvre of 
Hunt and Roskell, and forming a pleasing pyramidal composition in 
burnished and frosted gold, including dolphins, the Three Graces, emble- 
matic figures of Peace and Commerce, a nautilus-shell, an Egyptian pyra- 
mid, and an Aral) steed,—the malicious described it as three race-cups 
hammered into one—was presented to him at a grand banquet held at 
the “Albion,” Aldersgate Street. He was master of the Mystery of 
Battleaxe-makers, and gracefully presided over the patronage in the gift 
of that wealthy company, in the shape of fat livings in the Church, and 
presentations to the Company’s schools. He was great at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall; for if he didn’t make actual plate and jewellery, he made the raw 
material, gold, by heaps:—which is far better. Soon after he entered Par- 
liament he was made a Baronet ;—’twas the least tribute that could be 
paid to his transcendent merits and riches. He was received with im- 
mense respect in the House of Commons, and his opinions on financial 
questions, although he scarcely ever spoke, were looked upon as incon- 
trovertible. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was generally thought to 
be sure of another six months’ tenure of office if le could only be seen 
walking with Sir Jasper Goldthorpe on the river-terrace. He was usually 
lucky enough to get excused from committees; it was known how rich a 
man he was, and how much he had te do. Tad he not been so useful to 
the Government, there is little doubt that, ere this history opens, he would 
have been made a Peer. 

The year 1847, and the succeeding year of revolution and political tur- 
moils, shook, as you will remember, the commerce of the Continent to its 
very centre, and some shocks of the universal earthquake were felt even in 
the sound and stable city of London. Many brave and ancient firms utterly 
vanished. It was then, so the gossips said, that Sir Jasper Goldthorpe made 
his famous coup of purchasing, at about a third of their value, the diamonds 
and other regalia of the distressed and fugitive sovereigns of Europe. 
When confidence was restored, and the reign of legitimacy recommenced, 
diamonds were at a premium again, and Sir Jasper Goldthorpe realised. 
He had done with all his mercantile speculations now,—had no longer 
large ventures on the sea, or trains of obsequious shipping, and colonial 
brokers at his heels. He dealt in Money, and money alone. He turned 
money over, and in the summersault it made itself into more money. 
He crumpled a piece of paper and it distilled drops of gold into his 
coffers. ‘The more bankrupt was a European state, or a South-American 
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republic, the richer became Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. He purchased rail- 
ways, but he did not carry them out. He farmed mines and revenues, 
but he neither worked nor collected them. They remained with him but 
a few days; but every thing of which he took hold was a golden orange, 
and he managed to squeeze it so long as he held it. 

In the year 1850 Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was just fifty years of age. 
As Christmas came round, lie was good enough to remember, on return- 
ing thanks for the proposal of his health at a grand feast at Battleaxe- 
makers’ Hall, that he was born on the twenty-seventh of December Anno 
Domini eighteen hundred. He said “ Anno Domini ;” for though his words 
were few, they were always sonorous, and had a rich metallic sound. His 
admirers declared that they were worth their weight in gold. The 
cheers at the announcement of the date of his nativity were deafening. 
About Christmas time 1850, then, Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S. (he had contributed a wonderful paper on the Greek drachma to 
the transactions of the Royal Society), and dignified moreover with many 
more initials than I care to enumerate, was a hale fresh-coloured gen- 
tleman, slightly corpulent, and with a very slight stoop in his shoulders, 
but looking on the whole a model of health and strength. He was not 
in the least bald,—so rich a man could not afford to lose even a hair,— 
and his locks, thin as they were, were not even gray, but of a dull flaxen 
colour. ‘‘I'ow head” Sir Jasper had been opprobriously nicknamed by 
political opponents at election time. He was quite cleanly shaven and 
very fresh-coloured. His eyes were blue-gray, and mirrors of placidity 
—that is, when you could get him to look at you; for Sir Jasper was 
short-sighted. He read with a double eye-glass, and when he was not 
reading usually bent his eyes downwards. He was a tall man, and wore 
a white hat in winter. His hands were very fat, smooth, and dimpled, 
his fingers very short and thick at the tips. Much handling of money 
had blunted them, perhaps. A black frock-coat, gray trousers, the invariable 
buff waistcoat already mentioned, the double eye-glass, a plain black neck- 
tie, a very high shirt-collar, of the old tape-tied kind, not buttoned; no rings 
or trinkets of any kind. Imagine the form I have described so attired, and 
you will have a definite notion of Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. He came down 
to the Office every morning with unvarying punctuality (save during the 
vacations he methodically allowed himself) at ten o’clock. He always came 
down in his carriage—a double-bodied, high-hung, two-hundred-guinea- 
pair-of-horses one. He would as soon have thought of riding in a brougham 
at the east end as of paying nineteen shillings in the pound. At his villas 
and palaces he had plenty of broughams, and phaetons, and curricles, and 
things; and in the country he did not disdain to ride on a shaggvyy little 
pony, or to drive a tiny wicker-work carriage, like a clothes-basket 
upon wheels; but between Temple Bar and Eastcheap the carriage was 
part of his state and the handmaiden to his riches. But though he 
would not ride eastward in a brougham, it was touching to mark the 
humility with which this very rich man would hire a common, lowly, 
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four-wheeled cab for conveyance to public meetings or railway-stations. 
Those who knew how rich he was said he looked ten times richer, meekly 
sitting on the shabby cushions of the four-wheeler, with his bundle of 
papers—contracts for the new loan perhaps—or his little locked travel- 
ling bag beside him. He was fond, too, of walking; and, with his 
umbrella in one hand and his buckskin gloves (which he never wore) in 
the other, might often be seen peacefully strolling towards the Royal 
Exchange, the Bank, or the India House, quite unmoved, apparently, by 
the rush and turmoil of the Poultry, Cornhill, or Leadenhall Street. He 
was never in a hurry; you might see him serenely gazing in at the 
windows of the bullion-dealers and jewellers, or blandly contemplating 
the fire-proof safes and cash-boxes at Chubb’s, as though time was no 
object to him ; although you knew that hundreds of people were at that 
moment anxiously waiting to see him, and hungering for one of his 
golden smiles. What need had he to be ina hurry? He knew that he, 
being so rich, would be waited for; and yet Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was 
proverbial for punctuality, and in most cases, where any matters of busi- 
ness were concerned, managed to be a little beforehand with those he 
had transactions with. 

Who knows Beryl Court? It lies between Temple Bar and East- 
cheap, as aforesaid. Need I be more explicit? Well, it is not a hun- 
dred yards from St. Mary Axe. I daren’t say more, for fear of compro- 
mising people. The street from which Beryl Court leads is very narrow, 
and very poor, and very dirty; and although it is the very centre of a 
hive of wealth and industry, of lordly counting-houses, board-rooms, and 
wholesale groceries, is given up to the meanest description of commerce. 
Petty little huckster and chandler’s shops nestle under the wing of the 
merchant princes’ iron safes, crammed with gold and notes. One side of 
the street may, however, for all its dirt and squalor, be secretly wealthy ; 
for it is almost exclusively occupied by the unwindowed shops of Jew- 
dealers in oranges, grapes, and almonds, which spread a very pleasant 
odour into Beryl Court. It would be pleasanter perhaps were it not 
mingled with the smell of fried fish and strongly-pickled vegetables, 
retailed in the few little stalls forming the exception to the rule of fruit- 
selling. The Caucasian proprietors of these establishments are dirty and 
wretched-looking from Sunday to Friday night; but on Saturdays they 
are splendid in brave garments and rich gems. They had the most in- 
tense respect for Sir Jasper Goldthorpe and Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s car- 
riage; and their little black-eyed chaffering children sometimes penetrated 
8 Beryl Court, and peered admiringly at the Palace of Gold erected 
there. 

For it was a palace; a marble-fronted house, with wings forming 
three parts of a square; the fourth a dingy brick wall, with a porter's 
lodge in one corner. The court itself beautifully flagged with gray and 
white stone in chequers; and in the centre a pretty fountain, where a 
little boy with nothing on him spouted water from a conch-shell all day 
" T 
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long. The stream seemed to be murmuring odes in praise of riches. The 
windows were all plate-glass, the wire-gauze blinds had golden beadings ; 
over the door was sculptured the Goldthorpe family cognizance,—three 
martlets ona field or; the bloody hand of its proper blazon; motto, Ex 
sudore,aurum, the whole emblazoned on a richly-framed marble escut- 
cheon. On the well-polished mahogany door glittered the brass-plate of 
the firm “ Goldthorpe and Co.”-a plate burnished much brighter than 
gold. The architecture of Beryl Court, exteriorly, was entirely Italian 
Renaissance, and had been commanded by Sir Jasper,—in a letter of four 
lines to his architect,—just after he achieved his baronetcy. But his deco- 
rative fancy was an odd one; for inside the house was at least a hundred 
and fifty years old. Some South-Sea director had lived here in the reign 
of George IV.; and there was a vast staircase painted with the story 
of the golden fleece, and a pagan apotheosis sprawled on the ceiling 
of almost every room. The staircase, up which you might have driven 
a coach-and-four, was of polished oak, with richly carved balustrades, 
and its stairs were laid with an oil-cloth painted in imitation of tiger’s skin. 
All the rooms were pannelled, with enriched marble mantlepieces and 
curiously inlaid floors; but all this work was of the old time of the 
South-Sea director. No gas was permitted in Beryl Court. The nume- 
rous staff of clerks worked in winter time by the light of dumpy wax 
candles. The balance of the petty cash account exceeded the salary of a 
county court judge. The heads of departments had Turkey carpets laid 
in their rooms, rosewood escritoires to write upon, morocco-covered easy- 
chairs to sit upon. Silent and civil messengers glided in and out on their 
behests. Lunch was brought to them when they asked. Were those 
repasts charged in the petty cash, I wonder? Broughams came for many 
of the superior clerks when office-hours were over. Perhaps it was for 
that reason that Sir Jasper Goldthorpe repudiated, while in the City, the 
vehicles just spoken of. Every body employed by the firm, from the 
heads of departments to the youngest office-boy, was paid so highly that 
embezzlement was unheard of. A young man’s fortune was thought to 
be made if he could only be got into Goldthorpe’s house, although there 
was not the remotest chance of his ever obtaining a partnership therein ; 
and parents and guardians used to intrigue for years to get junior clerk- 
ships for their sons and wards, just as they would intrigue for Indian 
cadetships or commissions in the Guards. 

What did all these chiefs of departments, clerks, messengers, and 
office-boys do from nine in the morning until five at night? None but 
those employed by the firm could tell. They wrote, wrote, and wrote ; 
took letters off files and put them on others; consulted huge vellum- 
covered volumes, and made entries in other tomes similarly bound, per- 
petually ; but what they did was a mystery. There was no faint odour 
about, of samples of rice, indigo, coffee, sugar, opium, as in merchants’ 
and brokers’ offices. No sea-captains showed their bronzed faces in the 


counting-house. No actual cash was ever seen; but nobody had the 
* 
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least doubt that the one great subject of work at Goldthorpe’s was 
Money. All day long a stream of junior clerks, with pocket-books 
secured by leather-covered chains wound round their waists, would 
drop Bills for Acceptance into the great letter-box by the brass-plate in 
Beryl Court; and all day long a counter-stream of Goldthorpian mes- 
sengers would issue from Beryl Court, and from their leather chain- 
secured pocket-books drop Bills for Acceptance in other letter-boxes all 
over the City. 

Sir Jasper’s room was the plainest in the entire establishment. It was 
papered a sober drab, and matted; but it was a very Ear of Dionysius 
for gutta-percha tubing and ivory mouth-pieces. Nearly one side of the 
room was taken up by a huge iron safe, which, with its many locks and 
knobs and handles, looked like a monument to Mammon. 

Add to Beryl Court the palace in Onyx Square, with its picture- 
gallery, its grand ball-room, and its belvedere, towering above the neigh- 
bouring mansions, sumptuous and superb. Add to these the princely 
domain of Goldthorpe in Surrey, with its deer-park and its home-park, 
its Vitruvian palazzo, its conservatories, graperies, pineries, kennels, 
model-dairies, lawns, terraces, mazes, grottoes and temples :—its stables 
end coachhouses, its pavilions and lodges. Add to these a fine house at 
Kemp Town, Brighton, and the little shooting-box I have already glanced 
at. Surely it needs no more to convince you that Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
was a power in the state and a Prince in the land. 


So gold is a chimera, is it? Ah, my romantic friends, you little 
know what a reality gold is. See what it had given this fortunate man. 
Power and influence, respect, adulation, worship almost. Houses and 
parks and palaces, carriages and horses and hounds; a red hand in his 
escutcheon, a handle to his name, a seat in the Parliament of the country, 
& peerage in prospect ;—and Gold, nothing but gold, had done it all. 


Cuarter II. 


. 
THE TWENTY-SEVENTH OF DECEMBER. 


“ Anpif ever,” exclaimed Lady Goldthorpe, puffing with over-exertion, 
—“if ever I try to get a Christmas-tree into a Clarence again, I’m a 
Dutchman,—that’s to say, a Dutchwoman,—that’s all.” 

Lady Goldthorpe was stout in figure and mature in years, and might 
be excused for puffing. Moreover, although it was a very cold winter’s- 
day, Lady Goldthorpe had on a very thick dress of black velvet, beneath 
which was revealed an underskirt of quilted silk; and a long seal-skin 
mantle trailed from her broad shoulders, and a crimson silk scarf was 
tied round her comfortable chin, and purple plush gloves defended her 
hands, and goloshes covered her feet, and a bonnet of velvet and lace 
sat closely to her round jovial-looking face; and there were plenty of 
rugs and shawls and mufflers about her in the carriage where she sat, 
and a muff of rich fur bolstered her up on one side, and avery fat shaggy 
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Skye terrier on the other. The very gold chain she wore round her neck 
was heavy enough to make her warm; and as Lady Goldthorpe’s clarence 
—she had taken out the clarence that day—was cosily lined and padded 
and cushioned, and had elastic stuffed cushions and a fleecy rug at the 
bottom, it would not, I think, have been a thing to be wondered at if 
Lady Goldthorpe had puffed even without excessive exertion. 

But there was that Christmas-tree into the bargain. Now you may 
vet almost any thing—some people say every thing—into a carpet-bag ; 
but I much doubt whether, under any circumstances, a Christmas-tree 
can be comfortably stowed away in the carriage called a clarence. It 
isn’t within the laws of nature or the fitness of things. A flower-pot is 
bad enough ; a vivarium can with difficulty be conveyed in a hackney- 
coach; but a Christmas-tree, never! Not that this adjunct, which we 
have borrowed from the German Vaterland to make our Christmas festi- 
vals merrier, was of the largest size. “Iwas but a poor little sapling ever- 
green, a supplementary tree, designed to act as satellite to the monarchs « 
of the forest in Lady Goldthorpe’s saloons. Her ladyship always had 
half a dozen trees at Christmas. But one had caught fire from the pre- 
mature illumination by infantine hands of the waxen tapers among its 
branches the night before, and had not only been consumed to its roots, 
but had very near burned the belvedered palace in Onyx Square along 
with it. The twenty-seventh of December was the day on which it was 
Lady Goldthorpe’s immemorial custom to have all her trees in full bloom. 
Tt was essential to repair at once the loss of the burnt-up arbuste ; and so 
Lady Goldthorpe had ordered the clarence, and driven down to Fortnum 
and Mason’s to buy an additional tree, ready-hung with toys, and fit to 
be lighted up instanter. 

The tree was duly purchased—that was a very easy matter; but the 
difficulty was to get it into the carriage, for Lady Goldthorpe was an im- 
pulsive lady and a determined one; and when she could have her own way, 
—which she generally had—liked to have it. She had said she would 
carry home the tree with her, and, notwithstanding the apparently insur- 
mountable impediments to the accomplishment of her design, she insisted 
uponits being carried out. First her embroidered, buttoned, and striped 
foot-page tried, but he lamentably failed in the attempt; and, under the 
humiliating threat of having his ears boxed—a menace rendered still 
more galling by its being profiered in the presence of a momentarily 
increasing circle of street-boys, who looked at the whole affair with the 
liveliest interest—he retired to the coach-box and snivelled : whereupon 
he was called by the coachman, in a wheezy undertone, a “ young war- 
mint.” The domestic who drove Lady Goldthorpe’s clarénce was so fat, 
so warmly clad and wrapped up, and had so broad and jovial a counten- 
ance, that he might have passed for a poor relation of her ladyship’s, 
whom the inexorable logic of necessity compelled to hold the reins, but 
who, off the box, was a Goldthorpe and a brother. 

One of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason’s young gentlemenI dare not 
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term them young men—having likewise done his best, and been stigma- 
tised as an idiot for his pains, at which he blushed, smiled, and rubbed 
his hands,—as was seemly in the presence of a lady-customer who ran 
such heavy bills, and, what is more, paid them with unvarying regularity, 
—Lady Goldthorpe took the refractory tree (which wasn’t more than a 
foot and a half high) in hand herself. But the tree was as obstinate as 
her ladyship. It wouldn’t stand up, or lie down, or lean against the side 
of the carriage. It would protrude its branches either from one window 
or the other. Once it fell a-top of the fat terrier, irritating with its twigs 
that animal’s nose, and causing him to yelp piteously; and at last Lady 
Goldthorpe’s unsuccessful struggles with the mutinous fragment of vege- 
tation gave rise to the exclamation recorded at the commencement of this 
chapter. 

“Drat the tree!” the lady cried out in increasing exasperation. 
“There’s two drums off, and a banjo, and a flying Cupid, and a sugar- 
stuff parrot. Vow will you, then, obstinate.” 

She gave a vigorous pull and a wrench at the recalcitrant tree. The 
last appeal seemed to have touched its obdurate heart, and by dint of more 
coaxing and a little propping’ up with the muff and a couple of shawls, 
it gradually consented to assume an erect and stationary position. 

“Home!” cried Lady Goldthorpe to the page, who jumped down as 
Messrs. Fortnum and Mason’s"young gentleman telegraphed to him that 
peace was restored. The little street-boys gave a cheer,—why they scarcely 
knew, only, as a reflective young butcher observed, “the old un,” mean- 
ing her ladyship, looked “ such a jolly party ;’ the young gentleman who 
had been called an idiot retired into the emporium of Christmas and 
colonial luxuries to which he was attached, and indulged in comments 
with his comrades on Lady Goldthorpe’s hasty temper, and on the muni- 
ficent Christmas-boxes she always distributed; and away drove the 
clarence, with its two showy horses, in the direction of Park Lane, the 
toy-laden branches of the Christmas-tree bobbing round Lady Goldthorpe’s 
jovial face, until she looked like a fat Fair Rosamond in an ambulatory 
bower. 

“Thank goodness for all things,” said the wife of the Prince of Beryl 
Court. There couldn’t be two Lady Goldthorpes, you know,—the scheme 
of the universe couldn’t stand it, “Thank goodness,” her ladyship re- 
peated, when she had recovered her breath and her usual equanimity of 
temper, “one of my troubles is over. Not that I’ve any thanks to give 
you, Magdalen Hill,” she continued, “sitting quiet and cool there like a 
stuck pig, and me breaking my heart over the thing, and the mother of 
Seven Children, all boys too.” 

Yes ; Lady Goldthorpe had the number of children she alluded to : 
and there were Seven Sons to the Mammon of Beryl Court. 

“T can’t see, mamma,” answered a calm quiet voice on the other side 
of her ladyship, “that seven children have any thing to do with your 
trouble. Was the Christmas-tree an eighth one?” 
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“Then why didn’t you help me, Miss Icicle ?” 

_ “T knew I couldn’t be ofany use. You know how weak and awkward 
Iam. And besides, I thought that you would desist, and allow the 
people at the shop to do that which they should have done in the first 
instance :—send the thing home.” 

“ Ah, I dare say,” grumbled, but not ill-humouredly, the mother of 
seven children. “It’s always the same :—weak and awkward. You're 
not weak and awkward when you're playing the harp or the’pianoforte like 
an angel, or painting saints with gold cheese-plates round their heads, 
and their toes turned in :—poor deluded creeturs. You're not weak and 
awkward when you’re writing letters five pages long, let alone crossing, 
to somebody in India, are you?” 

A faint blush rose on the pale face, and a fainter smile played on the 
firm lips of Lady Goldthorpe’s companion. 

What companion? Muffs don’t blush, at least not inanimate ones ; 
and Skye terriers, although they sometimes grin and snarl, seldom smile. 
Who was Lady Goldthorpe’s companion, occupying, indeed, the remain- 
ing back seat of the carriage, the dog sitting in conscious majesty between. 

Why, Magdalen Hill, to be sure. And who was Magdalen Hill? A 
very few words will suffice to introduce her to you. She was very tall and 
very slender, and had an odd prejudice against wearing crinoline, which, 
if you will carry your remembrance back, began to show itself in England 
as a French importation about ten years ago.* She had very large gray 
eyes, veiled with very long lashes, and which had a fixed and stern and 
not very pleasant expression. Her lips were, as I have hinted, firmly cut, 
—“chiselled” is I believe the proper term,—and when she opened them 
very bitter words issued occasionally from between them and her white 
teeth. Her feet—what do I know about a lady’s feet? and what gross 
dullards are those, who, looking on Woman, cast down their eyes to the 
earth she walks upon, instead of looking upward to the Heaven in her 
face! Well, her feet. They were hidden, as a lady’s feet should almost 
ever be; and she never danced, and he who describes her never met her 
on a wet day. She had very long white hands, and I can assure you that 
her fingers were not tapering; for albeit their hue was exquisite, long 
practice on the pianoforte, on which she was an accomplished performer, 
had given somewhat of a muscular character to her digits, and to the nerves 
and muscles that belonged to them. Her hair—yes, her hair, how well that 
is remembered !—was raven black, was glossy, worn in two plain bandeauc. 
I spoke of her pale face. It was pale almost to the pallor of Death. You 
know the pallor I mean—the first camellia-like waxiness of the mortal 
that has put on immortality, not the dreadful hues of after days. 





* Lest the author should be accused of an anachronism, he begs to refer his 
readers to a comic publication called the Man in the Moon, which may be consulted 
in the reading-room of the British Museum, and in volume ii. (under the date of 
1847) of which work he will find this paragraph: “ All the cab-horses in Paris are 
said to have lost their tails in consequence of the demand for crinoline.” 
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Such was Magdalen Hill. She dressed habitually in that which Chief- 
Justice Hale advised his children to dress in, “sad colour”—grays and 
fawns, and lilacs and blacks, relieved by lighter rays. She wore high- 
necked dresses, always; and for all ornament carried a plain cross of dead 
gold at her throat. And she seemed one of those women who look 
neither happy nor unhappy, despairing nor resigned, quick nor slow, 
clever nor stupid ; but who are ready and able for any thing—to run away 
with you, or to go into a convent and wear spiked girdles, and scourge 
themselves thrice a day ; to be the idol of a Parisian salon, or to teach a 
Sunday-school full of clodhopping children; to say spontaneously, “I love 
you,” or to a fervent protestation of love to answer, “ Sir, I don’t under- 
stand you;” to go to the end of the world for an idea, or to go home to their 
mothers, to bear blows, ill-usage, coarse language,—any thing but in- 
fidelity ; or to take offence at the omission of a finger-napkin at dinner, 
and serve you with a citation in the Divorce Court for cruelty because 
you have taken them to the Opera in a cab instead of a brougham. 
Who has not known these fathomless inscrutable women; looked upon 
those eyes, whose glance would either beam out a message of happiness to 
you, or turning towards the executioner send you to the block, and yet 
do neither; but behave always in conformity with les parfaites con- 
venances! Such was Magdalen Hill, with her eyes, and her lips, and 
her long demure but cruel hands, and her set phrases, and her sarcastic 
parentheses, and the great mystery of Heart and Soul within her, which 
would have baffled you, La Bruyére, in all your skill in character, and 
you, John Wilkes, with all your boast of subduing the untractable fair. 
And of such there are thousands, who are born to be riddles and paradoxes, 
and the despair of passionate men. 

Magdalen Hill was an orphan. Her father had been a colonial judge, 
and had died of the yellow fever just at the time when he had laid by 
enough money to give a dowry to his little daughter, then at boarding- 
school, a mere child, in England. Magdalen was not a favourite at school. 
She never played, never got into disgrace, never did any thing that her 
governesses had to forgive her for, and love her more for the atonement of 
her fault. She was always calm, equable,—not silent, but incomprehensible. 

“Upon my word,” said, in despair, Miss Mirabelle, the duenna of 
Selina House, Brixton, “if Miss Hill had not had sixty thousand pounds 
to her fortune, I do believe that the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to her would have been to be an articled pupil, and turn out a 
‘trotting governess ;’” by which appellation was meant, I believe, those 
unhappy females who, collected and resigned, go out daily in rain, or 
sleet, or snow, to give lessons in middle-class families, and are spoken of 
by the servant who opens the door as “ that young pusson who comes at 
twelve, and will not wipe her feet.” Poor wearied creature, with an 
English lady’s soul within you, how much mud have you carried away from 
rich men’s houses, when you should have shaken off the dust of your feet 
on the scraper ! 
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But Magdalen Hill had sixty thousand pounds to her fortune. She 
was a rich little girl and a rich young woman. Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
had been her guardian. Her holidays had been spent in his family. 
After she came of age,—for she was now twenty-two,—his house became 
her home. And, as we have seen, she called good old Lady Goldthorpe 
her “ mamma.” 

I come back to the blush and the smile,—both faint,—awakened by 
the good-natured taunt that she was neither weak nor awkward when she 
wrote those voluminous epistles to “ somebody in India.” 

“You know that he is coming home, mamma,” she said, laying her 
hand on her companion’s arm, and in a voice that would have been soft 
and kindly, had there not_been, as in an old harpsichord, a string broken 
somewhere. 

“Yes, my darling Maggie, my own good girl,” the wife of the 
British baronet responded, “I know it well. He has promised, he has 
tried; he will, I’m sure, if human will can prevail. He knows that the 
twenty-seventh of December is his father’s birthday. He knows that he 
is my own dear son, which I bore him in travail and in sorrow twenty- 
seven years ago, when we were poor, Magdalen Hill—when we were 
poor, when my Goldy wasn’t the great man he is now; when Goldy 
walked ten miles over the snow to fetch a doctor, and he said that I bore 
up more bravely than mortal woman ever did, and—Heaven bless him for 
it—left half a sovereign on the mantlepiece of his own gentleman’s 
money, and hid the guinea fee my husband had scraped together sixpence 
by sixpence at the very back of the Bible on the chest of drawers. I 
know that my son will come home from the far East Indies. I know he 
will. He has timed his time; and if wind and weather don’t stop him, 
he’ll be here to-night. He was born in’23. He got his cadetship in 
"40, and Goldy thought it a good catch; although I’m sure, situated as 
he now is, he’d make my youngest boy Emperor of Rooshia. My son 
Hugh will be back to-night, and you know what he’s coming for. He’s 
a captain in the army. He’s coming back, not alone to see his father 
and mother and brothers, but he’s coming home to marry you, Magdalen 
Hill, which he fell in love with you five years back, when he was home 
on leave; and I know, for all your face that frightens me, that you love 
him, and that he loves you; and though I am but a poor woman which 
was ill brought up, and wasn’t always so, I love my son and daughter 
which is to be, and I’ve had seven children, all boys.” 

It was a very indecorous thing to do at Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane ; 
but it is none the less true that Lady Goldthorpe, the mother of seven 
children, all boys, and the wife of the richest man in the City of London, 
did, hie et nunc, and within the very shadow of Grosvenor Gate, and in 
her own Clarence, throw her arms about the neck of her companion, and 
vehemently kiss her. Who let her kiss, and returned the embrace. 

“Tm sure,” the good lady remarked, affectionately smoothing the 
dark bands of Magdalen Hill, which had hecomeslightly disarranged, “that 
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we've all got our troubles, even to the richest of us. It was years, my 
dear, before I could receive company without trembling all over, or give 
an evening party without wishing that I might sink through the drawing- 
room carpet. When I married my Goldy, I hadn’t an h in my alphabet,” 
—in making this confession Lady Goldthorpe very nearly succeeded in 
putting an h ¢o the alphabet she mentioned,—“ and now every thing’s pros- 
pered with us. I’m sure that the very potato-peelings seem to turn to 
gold in Goldy’s hands; and youre going to marry Hugh, and I’m the 
happy mother of seven children.” 

Yes; the Goldthorpe quiver was furnished with that number of arrows. 
Let us mark off, one by one, the Seven Sons of Mammon. 

First came Hugh Jasper Goldthorpe. His first name came from a god- 
father, Mr. Hugh Desborough, who during Sir Jasper’s early career had 
been intimately connected with him in friendship and in business. Hugh 
was twenty-seven years of age. He was but a captain in a regiment of 
native infantry in the service of the East-India Company ; but he had held 
important staff appointments, had been resident and political agent at the 
court of more than one native prince, and had obtained great renown 
during the last campaign against the Sikhs as the commander of that 
famous corps of indigenous troopers, the Daglishwallah Irregular Cavalry. 

Second came Ernest, born in the year ’twenty-five, and consequently 
just that number of years old at the commencement of this history. Ernest 
had early manifested a serious and studious disposition ; had passed with 
great distinction through Rugby school; gained high honours at Cam- 
bridge ; took holy orders in his twenty-second year ; and had been recently 
inducted into the rectory of Swordsley, worth a good nine hundred per 
annum, one of the comfortable benefices in the gift of the Battleaxe-makers’ 
Company. 

The third son, William, who was now twenty-three, had chosen, like 
his eldest brother, the army for his profession; but the times being very 
different with his papa to those in which he had been glad to obtain a 
humble cadetship for his firstborn, a commission in a crack cavalry regi- 
ment had been purchased for him, and he was now a lieutenant in the 
19th Hussars. 

The fourth Son of Mammon, Henry, was at sea. He had entered a line- 
of-battle ship as naval cadet, and having served his time as midshipman, 
and passed his examination with much éclat, was now a mate, awaiting 
his lieutenant’s commission on board the Magnanimous, ninety-one gun 
ship, at Malta. 

William, the fifth son, aged nineteen, was an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford, and was destined for the bar; his mother having the firmest per- 
suasion that Sir Jasper Goldthorpe had only to say the word to have her 
William made Lord-Chancellor the moment after he had donned his wig 
and gown. 

Charles, the sixth son, was scarcely eighteen, but he was already 
installed in a clerkship in the Foreign Office ; and Sir Jasper’s great friend, 
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the Earl of Mount Olympus, had promised Charles the very first foreign 
attachéship—at a nice court where there was plenty of good society and 
the climate was healthy—that should become available. 

Alfred, the seventh son, and who at Christmas 1850 was nearly 
eleven years of age, was a boy at school at Eton, where he had much 
more pocket-money and had very nearly as much respect paid to him as 
though he had been a little Duke. Having a taste for history and a turn 
for recitation, his career was destined to be “ politics,’ by which Lady 
Goldthorpe understood that her youngest son was to be made Prime 
Minister of England so soon as he arrived at years of discretion. 

At the grand Christmas party given in Onyx Square on the twenty- 
seventh of December, in honour of the double event,—the joyful season 
and the birthday of Sir Jasper Goldthorpe,—five of the seven Sons of 
Mammon were present. The Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe, who was pale 
and demure, and wore a high black silk waistcoat that met his bow-less white 
neckcloth, came and talked church decoration and illuminated literature 
with Magdalen Hill. Lieutenant William, of the 19th Hussars, danced 
and flirted and supped copiously, and was admired—chiefly for his 
moustaches and his impertinence—by all the young ladies present, and 
was positively idolised by the said young ladies’ mammas. William, 
the fifth arrow in the auriferous quiver, was there from Oxford. Charles, 
the sixth, the most languid of bureaucratic dandies, was there from the 
Foreign Office. Alfred, the seventh, was there from Eton; and although 
he declined dancing, on the ground that it was “so precious slow,” made 
ample amends for his inactivity by energetic attacks on the sweet things 
and the champagne at supper-time. 

Tt was a juvenile party as well as an evening one. Good-natured Lady 
Goldthorpe loved to have other people’s children besides her own around 
her at Christmas time. A bright band of children overran the gorgeous 
saloons, and mingled with the throng of grown-up fashionables and ce- 
lebrities, who were but too glad to pay their court at Onyx House and to 
its potent master. Many pages would be needed to describe that distin- 
guished company, or even to enumerate their names and dignities. There 
were peers and peeresses, numerous foreigners of rank and celebrity, 
immensely rich bald-headed old gentlemen, belonging mostly to Banks 
and Boards, from the City; marriageable young ladies, marriage-making 
old ladies, and unmarriageable middle-aged ladies. There were members 
of parliament, barristers, doctors, wealthy solicitors, proctors from Doctors’ 
Commons, wild slips of college-lads, friends of Willy Goldthorpe, Eton 
boys, young ladies from boarding-school, and a sprinkling even of artists 
and literary men; for Sir Jasper Goldthorpe liked to be well with all 
classes, and by his bounty golden rays were cast into the humblest 
homes. Amidst this varied, glittering, rejoicing throng, the Great 
Millionnaire glided about bland, serene, and silent. Nobody found fault 
with him for his taciturnity. It was sufficient to look upon him, to talk 
about his wealth in whispers, on staircases, in conservatories, by mantle- 
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pieces, and in retired corners. The talking department of the firm of 
Goldthorpe and Co. fell entirely to the share of her ladyship, whose 
conversation was not very profound, nor, to tell truth, very grammatical, 
but who gossiped and laughed, and pressed people to dance and eat and 
drink, until every body was delighted with her. If she had been as 
mum as her husband, or, talking, had given utterance to the baldest non- 
sense, the admiration expressed for her would yet have been universal. Was 
she not the wife of the master of Beryl Court ? 

So all these fine folks enjoyed themselves in junketing and feasting 
till the night was very old, and the small hours began to chime from the 
buhl clocks. But a certain gloom and anxiety had stolen in among the 
gaiety and rioting, and sat on the countenances of three persons—Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe, his wife, and Magdalen Hill. No Hugh Goldthorpe 
had made his appearance. Midnight came, and no Hugh. The time 
when his arrival might have been expected was long past. Had he 
missed a train from Marseilles? Had he been detained in Paris? Had 
he fallen ill on the road? His brothers did not know that his coming 
was so imminently looked for. It was to be a surprise to all—to his 
relatives as to his friends. 

One, two o'clock in the morning, and no Hugh Goldthorpe. The 
gay company broke up and went home to talk of the delightful evening 
they had spent, the boundless riches of Sir Jasper, the charming eccen- 
tricity—had she been poor, they would have called it vulgarity—of Lady 


Goldthorpe. The Sons of Mammon bade their parents good night, and 
retired to their rooms—all save the subaltern of hussars, whose cabriolet 
was waiting for him, and who drove down gaily to his club to spend the 
evening. ‘Three persons were left in the stately crimson drawing-room 
in Onyx Square: Sir Jasper, evidently perturbed ; Lady Goldthorpe, who 
made no secret of her approaching intention of seeking consolation in a 
flood of tears; and Magdalen Hill, with her pale face. 


CuaptTer III. 
RETURN OF THE FIRST-BORN. 

Captarn Huan Gotptuorpe, M.N.I., ex-commander of the Dag- 
lishwallah Irregulars, ex-Resident at the Court of Duffa Khan Sahib, 
Rajah of Jowlapore, is sick of Indian service. Barely five years have 
elapsed since he was last in England on sick leave; but he has sought 
and obtained fresh congé. He contemplates a much longer stay in 
Europe; and, indeed, it is exceedingly problematical whether he will ever 
return to either of the three Presidencies. He has shaken the branches 
of the Pagoda tree quite long enough, and longs to enjoy his siesta at the 
foot thereof. Six feet two in his stockings stands Hugh Goldthorpe, 
strongest and coolest sabreur of his corps, skilful in diplomacy, wise in 
durbar. He is of the stuff of which great soldiers and statesmen are made ; 
but his father is too rich, and his allowances have been too handsome, for 
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him to continue seeking fresh advancement in either career. He has had 
enough of glory, both in soldiering and negotiation, and is only desirous of 
rest, and the enjoyment of the wealth that is to be, or is already his, and 
the wife long since promised to him. His desires are modest, you see. 
The affianced one—the Beloved One—is a stately lady, and a haughty 
withal ; but she has told him that she loves him with her whole heart and 
soul, and that is enough for Captain Hugh. So the hero of many in- 
tricate negotiations with crafty Asiatics, and of fifty hand-to-hand com- 
bats with fierce Sikhs and Afghans, tranquilly puffs his cheroot in the 
expectation of a speedy return to England, home, and beauty. He has 
engaged a saloon berth in the Peninsula and Oriental Company’s ship 
Isis, and, by the last days of December, he gaily augurs he will be in 
London. He feels happier than many passengers on board, albeit they 
may be xcarly as rich as he, can feel; for he has been fortunate enough 
to bring his liver away with him. He is broad of chest and sturdy of 
limb, with handsome straight-cut features, a mobile yet determined 
mouth, shaded with a thick Saxon moustache, and a long silken beard 
curling down nearly to his waist. He will have that latter appendage 
trimmed within moderate limits when he reaches the shores of Albion. 
He is very brave, and strong, and resolute ; but he is none the less joyous 
and amiable in private life. A lion in the field, a fox in the council, he is 
a very lamb in the compound ; and scores of blushing virgins of all ages 
—from innocent, trusting seventeen to perspicacious thirty-five—who had 
been imported to India by rusée female relatives, with a view of putting a 
stop to their dreary state of celibacy, have ogled Captain Hugh, and sung 
songs at him, and embroidered pretty trifles for him, and laid siege to his 
heart in a hundred different ways, every one of which, for all his lamb-like 
demeanour, have proved totally unavailing. Perhaps there was no citadel 
to besiege, nothing but embankments and outworks; the heart itself was 
in England, in Onyx Square, with Magdalen Hill. He has been away 
five years; but as he paces the deck of the Jsts he can scarcely persuade 
himself that so long a period has passed away. He leans against the 
bulwarks of the vessel ploughing her way through the long rolling waves 
of the Red Sea. He puffs at that cheroot again, and gazes upward at 
the fleecy clouds passing gingerly—as though they feared to take too 
great a liberty with the Queen of Night—across the face of the shining 
moon. He thinks on his boyhood, on the happy day when he received 
his direct appointment in the Honourable Company’s service, on his 
transition period of “griffdom,” of his efflorescence as a full-blown 
subaltern. The dead dull heat of the climate falls harmlessly on him 
now ; for he has sweltered year after year in the tightest of uniforms, 
and the heaviest of accoutrements, and again in all the charming 
abandon, full of wild sartorial reveries, and of his irregular costume, be- 
neath the hottest-blazing sunshine. The mere heavy sultry languor of 
the Red Sea feels comparatively cool to him; but he recollects his sen- 
sations when, as a’ boy, he first reached that “ other side” which, to Anglo- 
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Indians means all the country that lies eastward beyond the Egyptian 
desert, and firmly believed that his young life would be fairly scorched 
out of him before he reached his destination. Freshly came back to 
him the old doubts and fears, and surmises of what his career in India 
would end in; whether he would be slain in battle, or rise in civil em- 
ployments, or in any case vindicate the old sobriquet of “ Cockey Gold- 
thorpe” bestowed upon him at school. How well he remembered his 
first sword, new and slender and shining! now he has half a dozen 
blades with him, all notched and red-rusted from deadly frays. He is 
coming Home. That one thought has absorbed, for weeks, all the 
thoughts of his waking hours, and even of his dreams. 

Home! He has reachei Aden on his way; he has gone down into 
Egypt, and come to Cairo. At Shepherd’s Hotel, where the Overland 
caravan rests for a night, he declines joining the dinner-party, and de- 
votes his brief period of repose to eagerly devouring the contents of the 
English newspapers brought by the outward-bound party of young cadets 
and yellow civilians who have just arrived. As the mail nears England 
Hugh’s impatience and home-sickness increase. The three days between 
Alexandria and Malta are spent almost in a fever. At the Valetta post- 
office he gets a packet of letters from Home,—letters which breathe love 
and tender interest in every line,—letters that tell him of the glorious 
reception that awaits him when he reaches his father’s house. He sees 
no reason why he should not arrive in England on the long-looked-for 
day,—his father’s birthday. 

He leaves Malta for Marseilles. The confinement of the vessel be- 
comes almost intolerable to him. He indulges in wild speculations of 
days when monster viaducts shall cross the Mediterranean, and express- 
trains run without stopping from Marseilles to Malta. He sits in the 
bows of the Messageries Impériales steamer all day long; and when a 
sudden squall comes on in the Gulf of Lyons, and delays the way of the 
ship by some three or four hours, Captain Hugh becomes almost frantic 
with impatience. Why can’t squalls be put down by Act of Parliament ? 

Marseilles has been made, at last. Captain Hugh, during the last por- 
tion of the trip, has had his wits sufficiently about him to make friends with 
the mail-agent, who, he knows, will go straight through to London at ex- 
press speed, and whom he has persuaded to accept him as a companion. 

Up the steep hilly streets of Marseilles dashes the post-wagon. Cut- 
ting in between long tumbrils drawn by long-horned oxen, and driven by 
Spanish-clad, swarthy, sleepy varlets, dashing and rattling, but never too 
rapidly for Captain Hugh. ‘Then he comes on to the French railway, and 
finds himself in mid-winter, and discovers that the pelisse he has been 
careful enough to bring with him, lined throughout with fur, is none too 
warm. Away over the flat dusky plains of the Midi flies the express-train 
with its one carriage attached, shrieking and sputtering and roaring, but 
not too fast for Captain Hugh. Hecannotsleep. Wakefuland lynx-eyed, 
he remains up and anxious ; while his companions, the English and French 
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post-couriers, are slumbering in their respective corners. There is no 
time for set breakfasts or set dinners. Long dusky loaves, with slices of 
Lyons sausage and fragrant-smelling Briard cheese are thrust into the 
carriage at certain stations, and then and there devoured by the three 
travellers. The repast is washed down by great gulps of Médoc im- 
bibed in the most primitive fashion from the bottle’s mouth. 

Paris at last, and in time to catch the 7°30 p.m. express from Paris. 
In the rapidest of cabs, Captain Hugh scurries from the terminus of 
the Lyons railway to that of the Chemin de Fer du Nord. He makes 
such haste that he is there a twenty-five minutes before the departure 
of the Calais train. He has parted company by this time with his 
friends the mail-agents, English and French; and they are quite busy 
enough over the stowage of their innumerable boxes to dispense with 
his society. Captain Hugh is admitted by special favour on to the 
platform, instead of having to wait in the Salle @attente. ‘That is the 
last favour the English courier shows him. Captain Hugh secures a place 
for himself in a particularly comfortable-looking carriage, and places 
on the corner seat his pelisse lined throughout with fur, and his Russia- 
leather-covered despatch-box. He strolls into the refreshment-room, 
and has even five minutes for the discussion of his beloved cheroot. 

About seven o’clock there has drawn up at the entrance to the ter- 
minus a pretty little one-horse brougham, with a coachman in a livery 
that has something of an English fashion. A lacquey who sits beside him 
dismounts, and assists a lady, who is the sole occupant of the carriage, to 
alight. A porter comes up, and, touching his cap, asks politely whether 
Madame is going by the train express. No; Madame has not any such 
intention. She is merely here to seea friend off. She bids the coachman 
go away, and away he drives. Then, followed by a little Blenheim 
spaniel, Madame walks into the great entrance vestibule of the station, 
where porters are rushing about with trucks full of luggage, and people 
are crowding to the ticket-office, and vendors of cheap periodicals are 
offering their wares for sale, and idlers are wandering about and staring, 
and police-agents are watching. 

Madame is very short and slight in stature, and is richly clad in very 
wide-spreading skirts. The hems of her garments are marvels of fine 
linen and needlework. She is exquisitely gantée. She has sparkling 
bracelets on her arms. Her bonnet isa paragon. She wears her veil 
down; but it is transparent enough for you to see, beneath, that her face 
is very pretty, that she has a very fine colour in her cheeks, that her 
teeth are very white, that her mouth is very smiling, and that she has 
very fair flowing ringlets. 

She looks about her, and stamps her little foot as though in impa- 
tience. Anon she espies a diminutive and shabbily-attired man, with 
curly gray hair, and a peaked nose somewhat purple in hue. In face and 
gesture he is not unlike a ferret. She beckons to him imperiously; and 
the little man comes smirking and bowing up to her, rubbing his hands. 
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“Ts he here, Sims ?” madame asks in the English language. 

“ He is, and, O be joyful,” answers the little shabby man, with a grin 
that makes his face look more and more like a ferret, “our agents have 
not deceived us. The telegraphic message from Marseilles was perfectly 
correct. He came with the courier in charge of the mails, and I have 
just seen him in the refreshment-room. This has been a day of great 
grace.” 

“Do your errand,” madame says, tossing her ringlets, and turning 
to caress her Blenheim spaniel. 

The little shabby man hurries away, and at the door of the Salle 
@attente he meets a stalwart young Englishman with a fair moustache 
and a silky beard. 

“Captain Hugh Goldthorpe?” the little man says, tentatively rub- 
bing his hands and grinning again. 

“That’s my name,” answers the individual so addressed; “ and what 
might you want with me?” 

“There’s a lady close by who would just have one moment’s conver- 
sation with you.” 

Hugh’s thoughts revert to his mother and Magdalen Hill. Could 
they have come to Paris to meet him? 

“A lady! where is she?” he cries out eagerly. 

“Yonder,” answers the messenger, and points to where the lady who 
has despatched him stands, her back turned, and caressing her little 
spaniel. 

The loving eyes of Hugh could see at a glance that this was neither 
Lady Goldthorpe nor Magdalen Hill. Whom could it be? He knew 
scarcely any one in Paris, and certainly he had no female acquaintances 
in that capital. He laughed, and looked at his watch. 

“Tt’s twenty-two minutes past seven,” he says; “I’ve not much time 
to talk toa lady. Does she know me, and how long will she keep me?” 

“She knows you perfectly well, and she won’t detain youan instant,” 
the shabby messenger replies. 

With another laugh, thinking there must be some mistake, gallant 
Captain Hugh advances to the lady, takes off his hat, and, with a low 
bow, asks in French of what service he can be to her. 

“The lady speaks English,” remarks the shabby little man, with the 
most peculiar grin he has yet given. 

The lady turns round, raises her veil, and looks Captain Hugh Gold- 
thorpe full in the face. He starts back with something very like a cry 
of horror. 

“ Merciful Heavens!” he exclaims, “it is Mrs. Armytage!’” 

But time and the express-train will wait for no man. The bell rings. 
The cry of “ Prenez vos places—en voiture” is heard. The passengers 
rush through the opened doors of the Salle d'attente on to the platform. 
A stalwart young man, with a thick beard and moustache, hurrietlly 
opens the door of a carriage, sees a furred pelisse and a Russia leather 
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despatch-box lying on one seat, and jumps in. Doors are slammed, 
a shrill whistle is audible, and the Calais express starts. 


On that selfsame evening of the twenty-seventh of December, shortly 
vefore midnight, an appalling accident happened to the express train from 
Paris. Close to a station called Armentiéres, between Arras and Haze- 
brouck, the engine ran off the rails and into a luggage-train going up the 
line. Both trains came into dire collision. The damage was tremendous, 
the carnage awful. Seven persons were killed and nearly thirty fright- 
fully injured. 

When assistance had been procured, the labourers and police who had 
hastened to the scene of the catastrophe proceeded to extricate the dead 
and dying from the shattered ruins of the passenger-train. One carriage 
was found positively crushed to pieces, and a full hour elapsed before it 
could be ascertained whether any traveller lay buried beneath its frag- 
ments. At last the task was accomplished, and a doleful spectacle pre- 
sented itself. One corpse was found; but it was so awfully disfigured, 
so crushed and pounded and mashed and battered and gashed, as to have 
scarcely any human semblance left. Of the Countenance, indeed, there 
remained positively nothing that could lead to the discovery of its 
identity. 

“ Rien dans les poches ;” nothing in the pockets save French and Eng- 
lish money, and this watch marked “ Dent, London, 55,304,” the chief 
of the station remarks, with a melancholy shake of the head, after such 
dreadful superficial examination as was possible had taken place of the 
dead thing’s garments. “Stay, what is this beside the eadavre ?” 

The assistants turned their lanterns to the spot pointed out by the 
inspector. Close to the side of the corpse, drenched with blood, but 
quite intact, they found a despatch-box covered with Russia leather, and 
a pelisse lined throughout with rich sable fur. ‘The leathern case was 
locked ; but in the side-pocket of the pelisse was a morocco pocket-book, 
which being examined was found to contain a packet of letters, with the 
Malta post-mark, addressed to Captain Hugh Goldthorpe, H.E.I.C.S. ; 
and a passport five years old, and covered with visas, in which the prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of her Britannic Majesty re- 
quested all authorities, civil and military, to allow free passage, and afford 
assistance in case of need, to Captain Hugh Goldthorpe, captain in the 
~ service of the Honourable East India Company, travelling abroad. 
~ © Il n’ya plus de doute,” said the inspector, with a melancholy shrug 
of the shoulders. “That mass of bloody clay must be the captain. 
Pauvre enfant! And he has a mother perhaps, /a-bas, in England.” 











